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PREFACE: 


All the patriotic sections of the German peoj^e were 
greatly excited during the surAmer and autumn of 1911. 
The conviction lay heavy on all heaits that in the settle- 
ment of the Morocco dispute no mere commercial or 
colonial question of ngiinor importance was being dis- 
cussed, but that the honour and future of the German 
nation were at stake. A deep rift had opened between 
the feeling of the nation and the diplomatic action of the 
GoverffflJent. Public opinion, which was clearly in favour 
of asserting ourselveS, did not understand the dangers of 
our j)olitical position, and the sacrifices which a boldly- 
outlined policy would have demanded. I cannot say 
. whether the nation, which undoubtedly in an overwhelm- 
ing majority would have gladly obeyed the call to arms, 
would have been equally ready to bear permanent and 
hctwy burdens of taxation. Haggling about war contribu- 
tions is as pronounced a characteristic of the German 
Reichstag in modern Berlin as it was in medieval Regens- 
burg. These conditions have induced me to publish now 
the i^Q0^g ^ ag' wi t; W/vhich were partly written some 
-time ago. 

Nobody can fail to see that we have reached a crisis in 
our national and political development. At such times 
it is necessary to be absolutely clear on three pointy: the. 
goals to be aimed at, the difficulties to be "surmounted, 
and the sacrifices to be made. 

The task I have set mysSlf^ is tcf discuss these iq^^er^ 
stripped of diplomatic disguise, as clearl/ an^fion- 

lU 
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vi^'icingly as possib'le. It is obvious that this caj/ only be 
done by taking a national point of view. 

Our science, our^literature, and the warlike achieve- 
ments of our past, have made me proudly conscious of 
Ijtelonging to a great civilized nation which, Li spite of all 
the weakness and mistakes of bygone days, must, and 
assuredly will, win a glorious future ; and it is out of the 
fulness of my German heart that I have recorded my 
convictions. I believe that thus I shall most effectually 
rouse the national feeling in my readers’ hearts, and 
strengthen the national purpose. • 

THE AUTHOR. 

October, 1911 
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INTRODUCTION 

The value of war for the political and moral development 
of mankind has* been Criticized by large sections of the 
modern civili^d world in a way which threatens to 
weaken the defensive powers of States by undermining 
the warlike spirit of the people. Such ideas are widely 
disscmi/rated in Germany, and whole strata of our nation 
seem to have lost tha^ ideal enthusiasm which constituted 
the greatness of its history. With the increase of wealth 
they live for the mont>ent, they are incapable of sacrificing 
the enjoyment of the hour to the service of great concep- 
tions, and close their eyes complacently to the duties of 
our future and to the pressing problems of international 
life which await a solution at the present time. 

have been capable of soaring upwards. Mighty 
deeds raised Germany from political disruption and feeble- 
ness to the forefront of European nations. But we do not 
seem willing to take up this inheritance, and to advance 
along the path of development in politics and culture. 
We tremjiki ^’fravr.own greatness, and shirk the sacrifices 
it deillSnds from us. Yet we do not wish to renounce 
the claim which we derive from our glorious past. How 
rightly Fichte once judged his countrymen when he said 
the German can never wish for a thing by itself; he must 
always wish for it;? contrary also. , 

The Germans were formerly the i)est fighting men and 
the most warlike nation of Europe. For a long time they 
have proved themselves to be th§ ruling people of the 
Continent by the power of their arms and the loftines s^ gf 
their ideas. Germans have bled tind conquered on cou nt- 

9 
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le«s battlefields in* every part of the world^^ and in late 
years have shown that the heroism of their ancgstbrs still 
lives in the descendants. In striking contrast to this 
nsilitary aptitude th^ have to-day become a peace-loving 
— an almost “ too ” peace-loving — nation. A rude shock 
is needed to awaken their warlike instincts, *and compel 
them to show their military strength. 

This*strongly-marked love of peace is due to various 
causes. * 

It springs first from the good-natured character of the 
German people, which finds intense satisfaction in doc- 
trinaire disputations and partisanship, but dislikes push- 
ing things to an extreme. It is ‘connecfe^ with-another 
characteristic of the German nature. Our aim is to be 
just, and we strangely imagine that all other nations with 
whom we exchange relations share this aim. We are 
always ready to consider the peaceful assurances' of foreign 
diplomacy and of the foreign Press to be no less genuine 
and true than our own ideas of peace, and we obstinately 
resist the view that the political warld is only rul«d by 
interests and never from ideal aims* of philanthropy. 
“Justice,” Goethe says aptly, “is a quality and a phan- 
tom of the Germans.” We are always inclined to awume 
that disputes between States can find a peaceful solution 
on the basis of justice without clearly realizing j^hat 
international justice is. 

An additional cause of the love of peace, besides those 
which are rooted in the very soul of the German people, 
is the wish not to be disturbed m commercial life. 

The Germans are born business men«»lfidt&»i j]^ any 
others in the world. Even before the beginningof the 
Thirty Years’ War, Germany was perhaps the greatest" 
trading Power in the world, and in the last forty years 
Germany’s trade has made marvellous progress under 
the renewed expansion of her politicaj'power. Notwith- 
standing ouii small stsetch of coast-line, we have created 
in a few years the second largest merchant fleet in the 
world, and our young industries challenge competition 
\^th all the great industrial States of the earth* German 
tra^ng-hobses are established all over the ^orld; German 
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merchants tt^averse every quarter of the globe ; • a past, 
indeed,* C||' English wholesale trade is in the hands of 
Germans, who are, of course, mostly lost* to their own 
country. Under these conditions our national wealth has 
increased wi^h rapid strides. * 

Our trade and our ftidustries — owners, no less^than em- 
ployes — do not want this development to be interrupted. 
They believe that peace is the essential condition of com- 
merce. They assume that free competition will be con- 
ceded to us, and do not reflect that our victorious wars 
have never disturbed our business life, and that the 
political power regained by war rendered possible the 
vast progress our tra'de and commerce. 

Universal military service, too, contributes to the love 
of peace, for war in these days does not merely affect, as 
formerly, definite limited circles, but the whole nation 
suffers Jlifte. All families and all classes have to pay the 
same toll of human* lives. Finally comes the effect of 
that universal conception of peace so characteristic of the 
times — the idea that war in itself is a sign of barbarism 
unworthy of an ‘aspiring people, and that the finest 
blossoms of culture can only unfold in peace. 

Uader the many-sided influence of such views and 
aspirations, we seem entirely to have forgotten the teach- 
ing^hich once the old German Empire received with 
“ astonishment and indignation ” from Frederick the 
Great, that “ the rights of States can only be asserted by 
the living power”; that what was won in war can only 
be kept by war; and th*t we Germans, cramped as we 
are b^^glifShl and geographical conditions, require the 
greatest efforts to hold and to increase what we have won. 
We regard our warlike preparations as an almost insup- 
portable burden, which it is the special duty of the Ger- 
man Reichstag to lighten so far as possible. We seem to 
have forgotten tlT^t the conscious increase of our firma- 
ment is not an inevitable evil, but the m^ist necessary 
precondition of our national health, and the only guar- 
antee of our internationaUprestig^. We are accustomed 
to regard tfvar as a curse, and refuse to recognize it as die 
greatest facto/ in the furtherance of culture anS powerT 
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^esidis this clathorous need of peace, anjJ in spite of 
its continued justification, other movements, wjshes,‘,and 
efforts, inarticulate and often unconscious, live in the 
depths of the soul of the German people. The agelong 
dream of the German hation was realized in^the political 
union of the greal^er part of the Gefman races and in the 
, foundiqg of the German Empire. Since then there lives 
in the hearts of all (I would not exclude even the sup- 
porters of the anti-national party) a proud consciousness 
of strength, of regaiaed national unity, and of increased 
political power. This consciousness is supported by the 
fixed determination never to abandon these acquisitions. 
The conviction is universal that eVery attack upon these 
conquests will rouse the whole nation with enthusiastic 
unanimity to arms. We all wish, indeed, to be able to 
maintain our present position in the world without a 
conflict, and we live in the belief that the pov^ef of our 
State will steadily increase without ®ur needing to fight 
for it. W'e do not at the bottom of our hearts shrink 
from such a conflict, but we look towards it with a certain 
calm confidence, and are inwardly reso'lved never to let 
ourselves be degraded to an inferior position without 
striking a blow. Every appeal to force finds a -loud 
response in the hearts of all. Not merely in the North, 
where a proud, efficient, hard-working race with gloi^us 
traditions has grown up under the laurel-crowned banner 
of Prussia, does this feeling thrive as an unconscious basis 
'of all thought, sentiment, and volition, in the depth of 
the soul ; but in the South alstJ, which h as s uffered for 
centuries under the curse of petty natlSnhlitiiqs, the 
haughty pride and ambition of the German stockfive in 
the heart of the people. Here and there, maybe, such 
emotions slumber in the shade of a jealous particularism, 
overgrown by the richer and more luxuriant forms of 
social , intercourse ; but still they are ^imated by latent 
energy; hera^ too, tho germs of mignty national con- 
sciousness await their awakening. 

Thus the political po^er of our nation, while fully alive 
bejjjw the surface, is fettered externally by this love of 
pea?e. It I'rittcrs itself eeway in fruitless Wckerings and 
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doctrinaire ^disputes. We no longer have a’clearl}^- 
defined* p|)liticai and national aim, which ^grips the im- 
agination, moves the heart of the people, and forces them 
to unity of action. Such a goal exisfed, until our wars of 
unification, jn the yearnings for German unity, for the 
fulfilment 01 the Barbarossa legend. 4 great ^danger to 
the healthy, continuous growth of our people’ se^ms to 
me to lie in the lack of it, and the more our political 
position in .the world is threatened by external complica- 
tions, the greater is this danger. » 

Extreme tension exists between the Great Powers, not- 
withstanding all peaceful prospects for the moment, and 
it is hardly he assuVned that their aspirations, which 
conflict at so many points and are so often pressed for- 
ward with brutal energy, will always find a pacific settle- 
ment. 

In this 'Struggle of the most powerful nations, which 
employ peaceful methods at first until the differences 
between them grow irreconcilable, our German nation is 
bese* on all sides.# This is primarily a result of our 
geographical position in the midst of hostile rivals, but 
also because we have forced ourselves, though the last- 
comers, the virtual upstarts, between the States which 
have earlier gained their place, and now claim our share 
in Ij^e dominion of tlTi».world, after we have for centuries 
been paramount only in the realm of intellect. We have 
thus injured a thousand interests and roused bitter hos- 
tilities. It must be reserved for a subsequent section to 
explain the political sihiation thus affected, but one 
point ^n mentioned without further consideration: 
if a viment solution of existing difficulties is adopted, if 
the political crisis develops into military action, the 
Germans would have a dangerous situation in the midst 
of all the forces brought into play against them. On the 
other hand, the Issue of this struggle will be deci^ve of 
Germany’s whole future as State and nation. *We have the 
most to win or lose by such a struggle. We shall be beset 
by the ^eatest perils, and we can pnlv emerge victoriously 
from this struggle against a world of hostile elements. ^d 
successfully cdrry through a Seven Years’ War for our 
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positioil as a Wolid Power, if we gain a start on our 
probable enemy as soldiers ; if the army which \^ill -fight 
our battles is supported by all the material an^ spiritual 
forces of the natioil ; if th6 resolve to conquer lives not 
only in our troops, but in the entire united people which 
sends these troops to fight for all their dearest possessions. 

These ‘were the considerations which induced me to 
regar<f war from the standpoint of civilization, and to 
study its relation to the 'great tasks of the .present and 
the future which Providence has set before the German 
people as the greatest civilized people known to history. 

From this standpoint I must first of all examine the 
aspirations for peace, which seem to dbminate. our age 
and threaten to poison the soul of the Gferman people, 
according to their true moral significance. I must try 
to prove that war is not merely a necessary element in 
the life of nations, but an indispensable factor of culture, 
in which a true civilized nation finds the highest expres- 
sion of strength and vitality. I must endeavour to 
develop from the history of the Gorman past in its con- 
nection with the conditions of the prd^ent those aspects 
of the question which may guide us into the unknown 
land of the future. The historical past cannot be killed ; 
it exists and works according to inward laws, while the 
present, too, imposes its own drg;^vic obligations. No one 
need passively submit to the pressure of circumstances ; 
even States stand, like the Hercules of legend, at the 
parting of the ways. They can choose the road to pro- 
gress or to decadence. “ A favoured position in the world 
will only become effective in the life of fTSPtions by the 
conscious human endeavour to use it.” It seem*^ to me, 
therefore, to be necessary and profitable, at this parting 
of the ways of our development where we now stand, to 
throw what light I may on the different paths which are 
open people. A nation must fully realize the 

probable copsequencas of its action; tlien only can it take 
deliberately the great decisions for its future development, 
and, looking forward ^o its destiny with clear gaze, be 
prepared for any sacrifice^ which the present or future 
mSfy demand. 
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These sacrifices, so far as they lie within the military arfti 
financia*! sphere, depend mainly on the Jldea of what 
Germany IS called upon to strive for and attain in the 
present and the future. Only those who share my con- 
ception of th| duties and obligations"of the German people, 
and my conviction thtit they cannot fulfilled without 
drawing the sword, will be able to estimate correctly my 
arguments and conclusions in the purely military sphere, 
and to judge competently the* financial demands which 
spring out of it. It is only in their logical connection 
with the entire development, political and moral, of the 
State that the military requirements find their motive and 
their justification. 



CHAPTER I 

THE RIGH'V TO MAKE WAR . 

• 

Since 1795, when Immanuel Kant published in his old 
age his treatise on “ Perpetual Peace,” many have con- 
sidered it an established fact that war i^ the destruction 
of all good and the origin of all evil. In ^ite of all that 
history teaches, no conviction is felt that the struggle 
between nations is inevitable, and the growth of civiliza- 
tion is credited with a power to which war must yield. 
But, undisturbed by such human tt^ories and the change 
of times, war has again and again marched from country 
to country with the clash of arms, and has prowd its 
destructive as well as creative and pdrifying power. It 
has not succeeded in teaching mankind what its real 
nature is. Long periods of war, far from convincing men 
of the necessity of war, have, on the contrary, always 
revived the wish to exclude war, where possible, from the 
political intercourse of nations. 

This wish and this hope are widely disseminated even 
to-day. The maintenance of peace is lauded as the only 
goal at which statesmanship sheuld aim. This unqualified 
desire for peace has obtained in our days ff^uite peculiar 
power over men’s spirits. This aspiration finds T!s public 
expression in peace leagues and peace congresses ; the 
Press of every country and of every party opens its 
columns to it. The current in this direction is, indeed, 
so strong that the majority of Governments profess — out- 
wardly, at ^ny rate-r-that the ncces*sity of maintaining 
peace is the real aim of their policy ; while when a war 
breaks out the aggressor is iiniversally stigmatized, and 
all Governments exert themselves, partly^in reality, 
^rtly inTpretence, to extinguish the conflVigration. 

16 
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Pacifjc ideals, to be sure, are seldom the real motive of 

their action. They usually employ the need of peace as 
a cloak under which to promote theii; own political aims. 
This was the real position of affaire at the Hague Con- 
gresses, andVhis is also the meaning of the action of the 
United States of Anferica, who in reaent times have 
earnestly tried to conclude treaties for the establishment 
of Arbitration Courts, first an 4 foremost with England, 
but also with Japan, France, and Germany. No prac- 
tical results, it must be said, have so far been achieved. 

We can hardly assume that a real love of peace prompts 
these efforts. This is shown by the fact that precisely 
those Powersjvfiich, as Ihe weaker, are exposed to aggres- 
sion, and therefore were in the greatest need of inter- 
national protection, have been completely passed over in 
the American proposals for Arbitration Courts. It must 
consequently be assumed that very matter-of-fact political 
motives led the Americans, with their commercial in- 
stincts, to take such steps, and induced “perfidious 
Albion” to accede ta the proposals. We may suppose 
that England intended to protect her rear in event of a 
war with Germany, but that America wished to have a 
free hand in order to follow her policy of sovereignty in 
Central America without hindrance, and to carry out her 
plans regarding the Panama Canal in the exclusive in- 
terests of America. Both countries certainly entertained 
the hope of gaining advantage over the other signatory 
of the treaty, and of winning the lion’s share for them- 
selves. Theorists and fan?itics imagine that they see in 
the efforts of President Taft a great step forward on the 
path to perpetual peace, and enthusiastically agree with 
him. Even the Minister for Foreign Affairs in England, 
with well-affected idealism, termed the procedure of the 
United States an era in the history of mankind. 

This desire for p^^ce has rendered most civilized nations 
anaemic, and marks a decay of spirit*and politieal courage 
such as has often been shown by a race of Epigoni. “ It 
has always been,” H. von Tfeitschhe tells us, “ the weary, 
spiritless, asd exhausted ages which have, played,with tlM 
dream of perpetual peace.” 
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Everyone will, yithin certain limits, admit that the 
endeavours todimimsirfEre dangers of war and to rnitigate 
the sufferings which war entails are justifiable. It is an 
incontestable fact that war temporarily disturbs industrial 
life, interrupts quiet economic development, /brings wide- 
spread misery v;ith it, and emphasizes the primitive 
brutality of man. It is therefore a most desirable con- 
summation if wars for trivjal reasons should be rendered 
impossible, and if efforts are made to restrict the evils 
which follow necessarily in the train of war, so far as is 
compatible with the essential nature of war. All that 
the Hague Peace Congress has accomplished in this 
^limited sphere deserves, like every permissible humaniza- 
jftion of war, universal acknowledgment. But it is quite 
another matter if the object is to abolish war entirely, 
jand to deny its necessary place in historical development, 
j This aspiration is directly antagonistic to* the great 
universal laws which rule all life. War is a biological 
necessity of the first importance, a regulative element in 
the life of mankind which cannot be dispensed with,i»since 
without it an unhealthy development 'will follow, which 
excludes every advancement of the race, and therefore 
({|Lil real civilization. “ War is the father of all things.”^ 
The sages of antiquity long before Darwin recognized this, 
.The struggle for existence is, in the life of Nature, the 
basis of all healthy development. All existing things 
show themselves to be the result of contesting forces. 
So in the life of man the struggle is not merely the de- 
structive, but the life-giving principle. “ To supplant or 
to be supplanted is the essence of life,” says Goethe, and 
the strong life gains the upper hand. The law of the 
Stronger holds good everywhere. Those forms survive 
which are able to procure themselves the most favourable 
conditions of life, and to assert themselves in the universal 
economy of N ature. The weaker sucqitmb. This struggle 
is regulated and restrained by the unconscious sway of 
biological laws and by the interplay of opposite forces^ 
In the plant world and the animal world this process isl 
wjorked qut in unconscious tragedy. In the human race ; 
* iroX«jKO( narrip iravTotv (Heraclitus of Ephesus). 
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it is Consciously carried out, anJKregulated by social 
ordinancjps. The man of strong will and»strong intellect 
tries by every means to assert himself, the ambitious 
strive to rise, and in this effort the individual is far from 
being guiAd merely by the consciousnes*s of right. The 
life-work and the liTe-struggle of many men. are deter- 
mined, doubtless, by unselfish and ideal motives»> but to 
a far greater extent the less poble passions — craving for 
possessions, enjoyment and honour, envy and the thirst 
for revenge — determine men’s actioiTs. Still more often, 
perhaps, it is the need to live which brings down even/ 
natures of a hjgher mould into the ^univejsal struggle for 
existence aad enjoyment. 

There can be no doubt on this point. The nation is 
made up of individuals, the State of communities. The 
motive which influences each member is prominent in the 
whole body. It is a persistent struggle for possessions, 
power, and sovereignty, which primarily governs the rela- 
tions of one nation to another, and right is respected so 
far only as it is compatible with advantage. So long as 
there are men wfio have human feelings and aspirations, 
so long as there are nations who strive for an enlarged 
sphere of activity, so long will conflicting interests come 
into being and occasions for making war arise. 

“The natural law,* to which all laws of Nature can bel 
reduced, is the law of struggle. All intrasocial property, 
all thoughts, inventions, and institutions, as, indeed, the 
social system itself, are a result of the intrasocial stiyggle, ' 
in which one survives and another is cast out. The extra-, 
social, the supersocial, struggle which guides the externaL 
development of societies, nations, and races, is war. The 
internal development, the intrasocial struggle, is mailV 
daily work — the struggle of thoughts, feelings, wishes,' 
sciences, activities. The outward development, the super- 
social struggle, is the sanguinary struggle of nations-^war. 
In what does the creative power eff this struggle consist ? 
In growth and decay, in the victory of the one factor and\ 
in the defeat of the othef 1 This struggle is a creator, 
jsince it ekmiiyites.’’* , 

* Clauss Wagner, “ Der Krieg als*schaffendes Weltprinzip." 
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i'hat social systeiiHii which the most efficient person- 
alities possess the greatest influence will show the greatest 
^vitality in the intrasocial struggle. In the exirasocial 
struggle, in war, that nation will conquer which can throw 
into the scale ' the greatest physical, • menijal, moral, 
material, ajid political power, and ih therefore the best 
r able to tdefend itself. War will furnish such a nation 
with favourable vital conditions, enlarged possibilities of 
expansion and widened influence, and thus promote the 
progress of mankind for it is clear that those intellectual 
and moral factors which insure superiority in war are also 
those which render possible a general progressive develop- 
ment. They confer victory because the el/?monts of 
progress are latent in them. Without war, inferior or 
decaying races would easily choke the growth of healthy 
budding elements, and a universal decadence would follow. 
“ War,” says A. W. von Schlegel, ” is as necessary as the! 
struggle of the elements in Nature.” • ! 

Now, it is, of course, an obvious fact that a peaceful 
rivalry may exist between peoples arid ^States, like that 
between the fellow-members of a society, in all depart- 
ments of civilized life — a struggle which need not always 
degenerate into war. Struggle and war are not identical. 
This rivalry, however, does not take place under the same 
conditions as the intrasocial struggle, and therefore can- 
not lead to the same results. Above the rivalry of indi- 
viduals and groups within the State stands the law, which 
takes care that injustice is kept within bounds, and that 
the right shall prevail. Behind the law stands the State, 
armed with power, which it employs, and rightly so, not 
merely to protect, but actively to promote, the moral and 
spiritual interests of society. But there is no impartial 
power that stands above the rivalry of States to restrain 
injustice, and to use that rivalry with conscious purpose 
to promote the highest ends of mankincj.* Between States 
the only cheok on injustice is force, and in morality and 
civilization each people must play its own part and pro- 
mote its own ends and ideals, if in doing so it comes into 
conflict wi^h the ideals and views of other ^tatoe, it must 
either submit and concede the precedence to the rival 
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peoplp or' State, or appeal to force, \hfd face the risk of the 
real struggle — of war — in order to make its own views 
prevail. No power exists which canijudge between States, 
and makes its judgments prevail. Nothing, in fact, is left* 
but war t^ secure to the true elbments* of progress the 
ascendancy over th^ spirits of corruption and decay. 

It will, of course, happen that several weak# nationf 
unite and form a superior coipbination in order to defeat 
a nation which in itself is stronger. This attempt wilB 
succeed for a time, but in the end the more intensive! 
vitality will prevail. The allied opponents have the seeds' 
of corruption Jn them, while the powerful nation gains 
from a»teau?orary reverse a new strength which procures 
for it an ultimate victory over numerical superiority. The . 
history of Germany is an eloquent example of this truth. 

Struggle is, therefore, a universal law of Nature, and 
the instihct of self-preservation which leads to struggle 
is acknowledged to»be a natural conditioq of gxi§tenpe, 
“Man is a fighter.” Self-sacrifice is a rehundatidh '6f 
lifef whether in the*existence of the individual or in the 
life of States, which are agglomerations of individuals. 
The first and paramount law is the assertion of one’s own 
independent existence. By self-assertion alone can the 
State maintain the conditions of life for its citizens, and 
insure them the l^gal protection which each man is 
entitled to claim from it. This duty of self-assertion is by 
no means satisfied by the mere repulse of hostile attacks ; 
it includes the obligation to assure the possibility of life 
and development to thu whole body of the nation em- 
braced by the State. 

Strong, healthy, and flourishing nations increase in 
numbers. From a given moment they require a continual 
' expansion of their frontiers, they require new territory for 


he accommodation of their surplus population. Since 
Ithost every pai t^of the globe is inhabited, new territory 
nust, as a rule, be obtained at the cost of its possessors 
-that is to say, by conquest, which thus becomes a law 


QjLBfesessity. 

' The right of conquest is universally acknowledged. At 
first the procedure is pacific. Over-popuT^e(i countries.^ 
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pour a stream of emt^rants into other States and^. terri- 
tories. These sjibmit to the legislature of the new country, 
but try to obtain favourable conditions of existence for 
themselves at the cost of the original inhabitants, with 
whom they compete. This amounts to conquest. 

The rigpt of Qolonization is al^ recognized. Vast 
territories inhabited by uncivilized masses are occupied 
by more highly civilized States, and made subject to their 
rule. Higher civilization and the correspondingly greater 
power are the foundations of the right to annexation. 
This right is, it is true, a very indefinite one, and it is im- 
possible to determine what degree of civilization justifies 
annexation and subjugation. The impossibiliij£.otfinding 
a legitimate limit to these international relations has been 
the cause of many wars. The subjugated nation does not 
recognize this right of subjugation, and the more powerful 
civilized nation refuses to admit the claim of’ the sub- 
jugated to independence. This situation becomes pecu- 
liarly critical when the conditions of civilization have 
changed in the course of time. The subject nation <has,| 
perhaps, adopted higher methods and conceptions of life] 
and the difference in civilization has consequently lessened) 
Such a state of things is growing ripe in British India. ' ^ 

Lastly, in all times the right of conquest by war has 
,been admitted. It may be that a glowing people cannot 
win colonies from uncivilized races, and yet the State 
wishes to retain the surplus population which the mother- 
country can no longer feed. Then the only course left 
i^ to acquire the necessary territory by war. Thus the 
l^lfinct of self-preservation leads inevitably to war, and 
|he conquest of foreign soil. It is not the possessor, but 
the victor, who then has the right. The threatened peop|e 
will see the point of Goethe’s lines : 

“ That which thou didst inherit from thy sires, 

^ In order to pos^^s it, must be won. ’ 

“^^he procedure of It aly in Tripoli furnishes an example 
of such conditions, wTGTIe Germany in the Morocco ques- 
tion could not rouse heaself to ^ similar resolution.* 

♦ This does not imply that Germany could amd ou^ht to have 
occupied part of Morocco. (7n more than one ground I think that it 
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In |uch cases’ might g!ves the to occupy or *0 
conquer. XMight i s a t once the supreme right, and thei 
dispute alfe'to’wKal is’rT^t is decidedBy Ihe arhitramentj 
of war. War gives a biolog-ically just decision, since its 
decisions i^st on. the very natuFe ot thing s . 

J ust as increase of population Torms under ‘Certain 
circumstances a convincing argument Tor war^ so indus- 
trial conditions may compel the same result. 

In America, England, Genhany, to mention only the 
chief commercial countries, industries offer remunerative 
work to great masses of the population. The native 
population cannot consume all the products of this work. 
The in dust ries depend, therefore, mainly on exportation. 
Work anT^’employment are secured so long as they find 
markets which gladly accept their products, since they 
are paid for by the foreign country. But this foreign 
country is intensely interested in liberating itself from such 
tribute, and in proc^ucing itself all that it requires. We 
•find, therefore, a general endeavour to call home indus- 
tries into existence, ^and to protect them by tariff barriers ; 
and, on the other hand, the foreign country tries to keep 
the markets open to itself, to crush or cripple competing 
industries, and thus to retain the consumers for itself or 
* win fresh ones. It is an embittered struggle which rages 
in the market of the, world. It has already often assumed 
definite hostile forms in tariff wars, and the future will cer- 
‘ tainly intensify this struggle. Great commercial countries 
will, on the one hand, shut their doors more closely to 
_^outsiders, and countries hitherto on the down-grade will 
develop home industries, which, under more favourable 
conditions of labour and production, will be able to supply 
goods cheaper than those imported from the old indus- 
trial States. These latter will see their position in the 
world markets endangered, and thus it may well happen 
that an export country can no longer offer satisfactory 

ft • I 

, was imperative to maintain the actual sovereignty of this State on the 
basis of the Al^e^iras Convention. Among other advantages, which 
need not be discussed here, Germany ^would have had the country 
secured to^er as a possible sphere of colonization. That would have 
set up justifiable^claims for the future. . 
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ctonditions of life to^s workers. Such a State runs the 
danger not only of losing a valuable part of its poplulation 
by emigration, but of also gradually falling# from its 
supremacy in the Civilized . and political world through 
diminishing prpducticyi and lessened profits. ^ 

In this respect we stand to-day *at the threshold of a 
development. We cannot reject the possibility that a 
State, linder the necessity of providing remunerative work 
for its population, may be driven into war. If more 
valuable advantages than even now is the case had been 
at stake in Morocco, and had our export trade been 
seriously menaced, Germany would hardly have conceded 
to France the most favourable position in the Morocco 
market without a struggle, England, doubtless, 'would not 
shrink from a war to the knife, just as she fought for the 
ownership of the South African goldfields and diamond- 
mines, if any attack threatened her Indian market, the 
control of which is the foundation of her world sovereignty. 
The knowledge, therefore, that war depends on biological 
laws leads to the conclusion that 4very attempt to exclude 
it from international relations must 'be demonstrably un- 
,itenable. But it is not only a biological law, but a moral 
obligation, and, as such, an indispensable factor in 
civilization. 

The attitude which is adopted towards this idea is 
closely connected with the view of life generally. 

If we regard the life of the individual or of the nation 
as something purely material, as an incident which ter- 
minates in death and outward ^decay, we must logically 
consider that the highest goal which man can attain is the 
enjoyment of the most happy life and the greatest possible 
diminution of all bodily suffering. The State will be re- 
garded as a sort of assurance office, which guarantees a 
life of undisturbed possession and enjoyment in the widest 
meaning of the word. We must endorse the view which 
Wilhblm von Humboldt professed in his treatise* on the 
limits of thS activity *of the State.* The compulsory 
functions of the State must be ]imited to the assurance of 

* W. von Humboldt, “ I<ieen zu einem Versuch, die Qrenzen der 
WirksamkeiUdes Staates zu bestimmen.” ' * ' 
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property and life. . The State will be ’considered as a law-- 
court, and the individual will be inclined t«j shun war as 
the greatest conceivable evil. 1 

If, on the contrary, we consider the life of men and of 
States as mVely a. fraction of a collective existence, whose 
final purpose does ncrt rest on enjoyment, but on the 
development of intellectual and moral powers, an(^ if we 
look upon all enjoyment mere^ as an accessory of the 
chequered conditions of life, the task of the State will 
appear in a very different light. The State will not be to 
us merely a legal and social insurance office, political union 
will not seem to us to have the one object of bringing the 
advantaggg^^of dlvilization within the reach of the indi- 
vidual ; we shall assign to it the nobler task of raising the 
intellectual and moral powers of a nation to the highest 
expansion, and of securing for them that influence on the 
world which tends to the combined progress of humanity. 
We shall see in the State, as Fichte taught, an exponent 
of liberty to the human race, whose task it is to put into 
practv^e the moral dpty on earth. “ The State,” says 
Treitschke, “ is a fnoral community. It is called upon to 
educate the human race by positive achievement, and its 
ultimate object is that a nation should develop in it and 
through it into a real character ; that is, alike for nation 
and individuals, the highest moral task.” 

This highest expansion can never be realized in pure 
individualism. Man can only develop his highest capaci- 
ties when he takes his part in a community, in a social 
organism, for which he li\*es and works. He must be in 
a family, in a society, in the State, which draws the 
individual out of the narrow circles in which he otherwise 
would pass his life, and makes him a worker in the great 
common interests of humanity. The State alone, so 
Schleiermacher once taught, gives the individual the 
highest degree of Hfe.* 

* To expand the idca*of the State into that of humai^ty, and thus 
to entrust apparently higher duties to the individual, leads to error, 
since in a human race conceived ^ a whole struggle and, by implica- 
tion, the most essential vital principle woulcf be ruled out. Any action 
in favour of •ollecti.ve humanity outside the limits of the,State and. 
nationality is impossible. Such conceptions belong to the wide 
domain of Utopias. 
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War, from this (Standpoint, will be regarded as a moral 
necessity, if k is waged to protect the highest aild .most 
valuable interests pf a nation. As human life is now 
constituted, it is political 'idealism which calls for war, 
while materialism — in theory, at least— repu<|iates it. 

If we grasp the conception of the State from this higher 
aspeck, we shall soon see that it cannot attain its great 
moral ends unless its political power increases. The 
higher object at which it aims is closely correlated to the 
advancement of its material interests. It" is only the 
State which strives after an enlarged sphere of influence 
that creates the conditions under which mankind develops 
into the most splendid perfection. Thd development of 
all the best human capabilities and qualities can only find 
scope on the great stage of action which power creates. 
But when the State renounces all extension of power, and 
recoils from every war which is necessary for its expan- 
sion ; when it is content to exist, apd no longer wishes to 
grow ; when “ at peace on sluggard’s couch it lies,” then 
its citizens become stunted. The e^orts of each individual 
are cramped, and the broad aspect of things is lost. This 
is sufficiently exemplified by the pitiable existence of all 
small States, and every great Power that mistrusts itself 
falls victim to the same curse. 

All petty and personal interests force their way to the 
front during a long period of peace. Selfishness and in- 
trigue run riot, and luxury obliterates idealism. Money 
acquires an excessive and unjustifiable power, and char- 
acter does not obtain due resppet : 

“ Man is stunted by peaceful days, 

In idle repose his courage decays. 

Law is the weakling’s game, 

Law makes the world the same. 

But in war man’s strength is seen, 

War ennobles all th;u is mean ; 

Even the coward belies his name." 

• ScHiLL&K ; Braut v! Messina, 

“ Wars are terrible, but pecessary, for they save the 
State from social petrifaction and stagnation. It is well 
that thtf transitorinesa of' the goods of this Ivorld is not 
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only preached, but is learnt by experience. War alone 
teaches this lesson.”* > 

War, in ‘opposition to peace, doei more to arouse 
national life and to expand nati’onal power than any other 
means knowm to history. It certainly brings much mate- 
rial and mental distress in its train, but at the same time 
it evokes the noblest activities of the human nature. .This 
is especially so under present-day conditions, when it can 
be regarded not merely as the affair of Sovereigns and 
Governments, but as the expression of •the united will of 
a whole nation. 

All petty private interests shrink into insignificance 
before ther.^grave decision which a war involves. The 
common danger unites all in a common effort, and the 
man who shirks this duty to the community is deservedly 
spurned. This union contains a liberating power which 
produces happy and permanent results in the national 
life. We need only recall the uniting power of the War 
of Liberation or the Franco-German War and their his- 
torical* consequences. • The brutal incidents inseparable 
from every war vafiish completely before the idealism of 
the main result. All the sham reputations which a long 
spell of peace undoubtedly fosters are unmasked. Great 
personalities take their proper place ; strength, truth, and 
honour come to the fit)nt and are put into play. ” A 
thousand touching traits testify to the sacred power of the 
love which a righteous war awakes in noble nations.”! 

Frederick the Great recognized the ennobling effect of 
war. “War,” he said, “opens the most fruitful field to all 
virtues, for at every moment constancy, pity, magnanimity, 
heroism, and mercy, shine forth in it ; every moment 
offers an opportunity to exercise one of these virtues.” 

“ At the moment when the State cries out that its very 
life is at stake, social selfishness must cease and party 
hatred be hushed. * The individual must forget his egoism, 
and feel that he is *a member of the whole body. He 
should recognize how his own life is nothing worth in 
comparison with the welfare*of the .community. War is 

* Kuno Fischer, “ Hegel, p. 737. , 

t Treitschke, “ Deutsche Gescliichte,” i., p. 482. 
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elevating, becaus^e the individual disappears before the 
great conception of the State. The devotion of the mem- 
bers of a commuhity to each other is nowhdte so splen- 
didly conspicuous as in War. . . . What a perversion of 
morality to Wish to 'abolish heroism among Trien I”* 

Even defeat,may bear a rich harvest. It often, indeed, 
pas^s an irrevocable sentence on weakness and tnisery, 
but often, too, it leads to a healthy revival, and lays the 
foundation of a new and vigorous constitution. “ I 
recognize in the 'effect of war upon national character,” 
said Wilhelm von Humboldt, ” one of the most salutary 
elements in the moulding of the human race.” 

The individual can perform n6 nobler' moraiaction than 
to pledge his life on his convictions, and to devote his own 
existence to the cause which he serves, or even to the 
conception of the value of ideals to personal morality. 
Similarly, nations and States can achieve no loftier con- 
summation than to stake their whole power on upholding 
their independence, their honour, and their reputation. 

Such sentiments, however, can.onl^ be put into prac- 
tice in war. The possibility of war is required to give 
the national character that stimulus from which these 
sentiments spring, and thus only are nations enabled to 
do justice to the highest duties of civilization by the 
fullest development of their moral forces. An intellectual 
and vigorous nation can experience no worse destiny than 
to be lulled into a Phasacian existence by the undisputed 
enjoyment of peace. 

From this point of view, efforts to secure peace are 
extraordinarily detrimental to the national health so soon 
as they influence politics. The States which from various 
considerations are always active in this direction are 
sapping the roots of their own strength. The United 
States of America, e.g., in June, 1911, championed the 
ideas of universal peace in order to be'able to devote their 
undisturbed attention to money-making and the enjoy- 
ment of wealth, and to save the three hundred million 
dollars which they ^end on their army and navy ; they 
thus incur a great danger, not so much fropi the possi- 
* TrCitschke, “ Politik ” i., p. 74. 
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bility of *a war with England or Jap^, but precisely 
because they try to exclude all chance of contest with 
opponents or their own strength, and thAs avoid the stress 
of great polhical emotions, without which the moral 
development of the- national character is im’possible. If 
they advance farther on* this road, they will one ^ay pay 
dearly for such a policy. • 

Again, from the Christian standpoint we arrive at the 
same conclusion. Christian morality is based, indeed, on 
the law of love. “ Love God above all things, and thy 
neighbour as thyself,” This law can claim no significance 
for the relations, of one country to another, since its 
application to politics would lead to a conflict of duties. 
The love which a man showed to another country as such 
would imply a want of love for his own countrymen. 
Such a system of politics must inevitably lead men astray. 
Christian moYality is personal and social, and in its nature 
cannot be political. Its object is to promote morality of 
the individual, in order to strengthen him to work unself- 
ishly imthe interests of the community. It tells us to love 
our individual enemies, but does not remove the conception 
of enmity. Christ Himself said : “ I am not come to send 
peace on earth, but a sw'ord.” His teaching can never 
be adduced as an argument against the universal law of 
struggle. There never 'was a religion which was more 
combative than Christianity. Combat, moral combat, is 
its very essence. If we transfer the ideas of Christianity 
to the sphere of politics, we can claim to raise the power 
of the State — power in the widest sense, not merely from 
the material aspect — to the highest degree, with the object 
of the moral advancement of humanity, and under certain 
conditions the sacrifice may be made which a war de- 
mands. Thus, according to Christianity, we cannot dis- 
approve of war in itself, but must admit that it is justified 
morally and historically. 

Again, we should not be entitled to assume that from 
the opposite, the purely materialistic, standpoint war is 
entirely precluded. The individual \^ho holds such views 
will certainly regard it with disfavour, since it may cost 
him life and prosperity. The State; however, as shch can 
also come from the materialistic standpoint to a decision 
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to wage war, if if believes that by a certain sacrifice of 
human lives and happiness the conditions of life of the 
community may fie improved. ♦ 

The loss is restricted to comparatively few, and, since 
the fundamehtal nfition of all materialistic philosophy 
inevitably leads to selfishness, thd majority of the citizens 
hava no reason for not sacrificing the minority in their 
own interests. Thus, those who from the materialistic 
standpoint deny the necessity of war will admit its 
expediency from motives of self-interest. 

Reflection thus shows not only that war is an un- 
qualified necessity, but that it is justifiable from every 
point of view. The practical' methods which the ad- 
herents of the peace idea have proposed for the preven- 
tion of war are shown to be absolutely ineffective. 

It is sometimes assumed that every war represents an 
infringement of rights, and that not only the highest ex- 
pression of civilization, but also the true welfare of every 
nation, is involved in the fullest assertion of these rights, 
and proposals are made from time to time on this basis 
to settle the disputes which arise Between the various 
countries by Arbitration Courts, and so to render war 
impossible. The politician who, without side-interests in 
these proposals, honestly believes in their practicability 
must be amazingly short-sighted.' 

Two questions in this connection are at once suggested: 
On what right is the finding of this Arbitration Court 
based ? and what sanctions insure that the parties will 
accept this finding ? » 

To the first question the answer is that such a right 
does not, and cannot, exist. The conception of right is 
twofold. It signifies, firstly, the consciousness of right, 
the living feeling of what is right and good; secondly, the 
right laid down by society and the State, either written 
or sanctioned by tradition. In its fiflst meaning it is an 
indefinitCr purely personal conception ; in its second 
meaning it is variable and capable of development. The 
right determined by-law is only an attempt to secure a 
right in itself. In this sense right is the system of social 
aims se'cured by compulsion. It is therefore impossible 
that a written law should meet all the special points of a' 
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particular case. The application of the legal right must 
always be qualified in order to corresp<»d more or less to 
the idea of*justice. A certain freedomMn deciding on the 
particular c^e must be conceded to the administration of 
justice. The established law, within 3 . given hnd restricted 
circle of ideas, is only dccasionally absolutely jus^. 

The conception of this right is still more obscurad by 
the complex nature of the consciousness of right and wrong. 
A quite different consciousness of right and wrong develops 
in individuals, whether persons or peoples, and this con- 
sciousness finds its expression in most varied forms, and 
lives in the heart of the people by the side of, and frequently 
in opposition to,*the established law. In Christian coun- 
tries murder is a grave crime ; amongst a people where 
blood*vengeance is a sacred duty it can be regarded as a 
moral act, and its neglect as a crime. It is impossible to 
reconcile such different conceptions of right. 

There is yet another cause of uncertainty. The moral 
consciousness of the same people alters with the changing 
ideas pf different epochs and schools of philosophy. The 
established law cin seldom keep pace with this inner 
development, this growth of moral consciousness ; it lags 
behind. A condition of things arises where the living 
moral consciousness of the people conflicts with the 
established law, where legal forms are superannuated, but 
still exist, and Mephistopheles’ scoffing words are true ; 

“ Laws are transmitted, as one sees, 

Just like inherited disease. 

They’re handed jjown from race to race, 

And noiseless glide from place to place. 

Reason they turn to nonsense ; worse, 

They make beneficence a curse ! 

Ah me 1 That you’re a grandson you 
As long as you’re alive shall rue.^’ 

Faus^ (translation by Sir T. Martin), 

Thus, no absolute rights can be laid down even for 
men wher share the^ame ideas in tl\eir private^and social 
intercourse. The conception of the constitutional State 
in the strictest sense is an ynpossibility, and would lead 
to an intolerable state of things. I'tie hard and fast prin- 
ciple mustlje modified by the progressive developrnent of 
the fixed law, as well as by the ever- necessary application 
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of mercy and of splf-help allowed by the commuKity. If 
sometimes bctwee^i individuals the duel alone meets the 
sense of justice, 'how much more impossible must a 
universal international laW be in the wide-reaching and 
complicated relations between nations and States ! Each 
nation eyolves its own conceptioii of right, each has its 
particular ideals and aims, which spring with a certain 
inevitableness from its character and historical life. These 
various views bear in themselves their living .justification, 
and may well be diametrically opposed to those of other 
nations, and none can say that one nation has a better 
right than the other. There never have been, and never 
will be, universal rights of men. Here and there particular 
relations can be brought under definite international laws, 
but the bulk of national life is absolutely outside codifica- 
tion. Even were some such attempt made, even if a 
comprehensive international code were drawn'up, no self- 
respecting nation would sacrifice its own conception of 
right to it. By so doing it would renounce its highest 
ideals; it would allow its own sense of justice io be 
violated by an injustice, and thus dishonour itself. 

Arbitration treaties must be peculiarly detrimental to 
an aspiring people, which has not yet reached its political 
and national zenith, and is bent on expanding its power 
in order to play its part honourably in the civilized world. 
Every Arbitration Court must originate in a certain 
political status ; it must regard this as legally constituted, 
and must treat any alterations, however necessary, to 
which the whole of the contrafcting parties do not agree, 
as an encroachment. In this way every progressive change 
is arrested, and a legal position created which may easily 
conflict with the actual turn of affairs, and may check the 
expansion of the young and vigorous State in favour of 
one which is sinking in the scale of civilization. 

These considerations supply the ansWer to the second 
decisive qq,estion : How can the judgment of the* Arbitra- 
tion Court be enforced if any State refuses to submit to 
it ? Where does the ppwer reside which insures the execu- 
tion of this judgment when pronounced ? 

In Arrferica, Elihu Root, formerly Secretary of State, 
declared in 1908 that the High Court of International 
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Justice Established by the second Hagua Conference would 
be able to pronounce definite and bidding ‘decisions by 
virtue of the pressure brought to bear by public opinion. 
The presen| leaders of the American peace movement 
seem to share this idea. With a childlike self-conscious- 
ness, they appear to believe that public opinipn must 
represent the view which the American plutocrats <hink 
most profitable to themselves. They have no notion that 
the widening development of mankind has quite other 
concerns than material prosperity, comftierce, and money- 
making. As a matter of fact, public opinion would be 
far from unanin^ous, and real compulsion could only be 
employed by means of war — the very thing which is to be 
avoided. 

We can imagine a Court of Arbitration intervening in 
the quarrels of the separate tributary countries when an 
empire like the Roman Empire existed. Such an empire 
never can or will arise again. Even if it did, it would 
assuredly, like a universal peace league, be disastrous to 
all human progress, which is dependent on the clashing 
interests and the unchecked rivalry of different groups. 

So long as we live under such a State system as at 
present, the German Imperial Chancellor certainly hit the 
nail on the head when he declared, in his speech in the 
Reichstag on March 30*, 1911, that treaties for arbitration 
between nations must be limited to clearly ascertainable 
legal issues, and that a general arbitration treaty between 
two countries afforded no guarantee of permanent peace. 
Such a treaty merely proved that between the two con- 
tracting States no serious inducement to break the peace 
could be imagined. It therefore only confirmed the rela- ; 
tions already existing. “ If these relations change, if 
differences develop between the two nations which affect i 
their national existence, which, to use a homely phrase, ; 
cut them^to the <Jhick, then every arbitration treaty will 
bum like binder and end in smoke.” • • 

It must be borne in mind that a peaceful decision by 
an Arbitration Court can never replace in its effects and 
consequences a warlike decision^ even as regards the State 
in whose favour it is pronounced*. If we imagine, for 

3 
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example, that Silpia had fallen to Frederick the Creat 
by the findiri^g of 4^^ Court of Arbitration, and not by a war 
of unparalleled heroism, would the winning of this pro- 
vince have been equally important for Pri^ssia and for 
Germany ? No one'^will maintain this. 

The .material increase in power which accrued to 
Frederick’s country by the acquisition of Silesia is not to 
be under-estimated. But far more important was the 
circumstance that this country could not be -conquered by 
the strongest Eulopean coalition, and that it vindicated 
its position as the home of unfettered intellectual and 
religious development. It was war which laid the founda- 
tions of Prussia’s power, which amassed a heritage of 
glory and honour that can never be again disputed. War 
forged that Prussia, hard as steel, on which the New 
Germany could grow up as a mighty European State and 
a World Power of the future. Here once mord war showed 
its creative power, and if we learn the lessons of history 
we shall see the same result again and again. 

If we sum up our arguments, we shall see that?, from 
the most opposite aspects, the efforts directed towards the 
abolition of war must not only be termed foolish, but 
absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatised as un- 
worthy of the human race. To what does the whole 
question amount? It is proposed to deprive men of the 
right and the possibility to sacrifice their highest material 
possessions, their physical life, for ideals, and thus to 
realize the highest moral unselfishness. It is proposed to 
obviate the great quarrels between nations and States by • 
Courts of Arbitration — that is, by arrangements. A one- 
sided, restricted, formal law is to be established in the 
place of the decisions of history. The weak nation is to 
have the same right to live as the powerful and vigorous 
nation. The whole idea represents a presumptuous en- 
croachment on the natural laws of development, which 
can only -lead to the most disastrous consequences for 
humanity generally. 

With the cessation of the unrestricted competition, 
whose ultimate appeal is -to arms, all real prepress would 
soon be*checked, and^ moral and intellectual stagnation 
would ensue which must end in degeneration. too, ' 
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when \nen lose the capacity of gladly sacrificing the 
highest material blessings — ^life^ he^th, property, and 
comfort— €or ideals; for the maintenance of national 
character J^d political independence ; for the expansion 
of sovereignty and territory in the iilterests'of the national 
welfare ; for a definite* influence in the concert pf nations 
according to the scale of their importance in civiliaefion ; 
for intellectual freedom from dogmatic and political com- 
pulsion ; for the honour of the flag as typical of their own 
worth — then progressive development is broken off, de- 
cadence is inevitable, and ruin at home and abroad is 
only a questioij of time. History speaks with no un- 
certain voice on this subject. It shows that valour is a 
necessary condition of progress. Where with growing 
civilization and increasing material prosperity war ceases, 
military efficiency diminishes, and the resolution to main- 
tain independence under all circumstances fails, there the 
nations are approaching their downfall, and cannot hold 
their own politically or racially. 

“ A people can only hope to take up a firm position in 
the political worl^ when national character and military 
tradition act and react upon each.” These are the words 
of Clausewitz, the great philosopher of war, and he is 
incontestably right. 

These efforts for peace would, if they attained their 
goal, not merely lead to general degeneration, as happens 
everywhere in Nature where the struggle for existence 
is eliminated, but they have a direct damaging and un- 
nerving effect. The apostles of peace draw large sections 
of a nation into the spell of their Utopian efforts, and 
they thus introduce an element of weakness into the 
national life ; they cripple the justifiable national pride in 
independence, and support a nerveless opportunist policy 
by surrounding it with the glamour of a higher humanity, 
and by pffering il specious reasons for disguising its own 
weakness. They tfius play the game of their iess scrupu- 
lous enemies, just as the Prussian policy, steeped in the 
ideas of universal peace, did in 180^ and 1806, and brought 
the State ^o the brink of destruction. 

The functions of true humanity are twofold^ On the 
one hand there is the promotion of the intellectual, moral, 
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and military lorces, as welhas of political power,^a8 the 
surest guararftee f^r the uniform development of char« 
acter; on the other hand there is the practical realization 
of ideals, according to the law of love, in th^life of the 
individual and ‘of the Community. 

It seenjs to moreasonable to compare the efforts directed 
towards ths suppression of war with those of the Social 
Democratic Labour party$ which goes hand in hand with 
them. The aims of both parties are Utopian. The 
organized Labour party strives after an ideal whose 
realization is only conceivable when the rate of wages 
and the hours of work are settled internfitionally for the 
whole industrial world, and when the cost of living is 
everywhere uniformly regulated. Until this is the case the 
prices of the international market determine the standard 
of wa|;es. The nation which leaves this out of account, 
and tries to settle independently wages and worlting hours, 
runs the risk of losing its position in the international 
market in competition with nations who work longer 
hours and at lower rates. Want oLemployment and ex- 
treme misery among the working classes would inevitably 
be the result. On the other hand, the internationaliza- 
tion of industries would soon, by excluding and prevent- 
ing any competition, produce a deterioration of products 
and a profound demoralization of the working population. 

The case of the scheme for universal peace is similar. 
Its execution, as we saw, would be only feasible in a world 
empire, and this is as impossible as the uniform regula- 
tion of the world’s industries. A State which dis- 
regarded the differently conceived notions of neighbouring 
countries, and wished to make the idea of universal peace 
the guiding rule for its policy, would only indict a fatal 
injury on itself, and become the prey of more resolute and 
warlike neighbours. 

We can, fortunately, assert the impdssibility of these 
efforts aftec peace ever attaining theflr ultimate object in 
a world bristling with arms, where a healthy egotism still 
directs the policy of nmst couatries. “ God will 'see to it,” 
says Treitschke,* “ that war always recurs a^ a di;9tsttc 
medicine Yor the humarf race 1” 

* Treitschke, “ Politik,” i. p. 76. 
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Nevertheless^ these tendencies spell for ijs in Germany 
no inconsiderable danger. We Germans are inclined 
to indulge in every^ sort of unpractical dreams. “The 
accuracy of the national instinct is.no longer a universal 
attribute with us, as«in France.”* We lack the true 
feeling for political exigencies. A deep social an4 religious 
gulf divides the German peogle into differ^t political 
groups, which are bitterly antagonistic to each other. 
The traditional feuds in the political .world stiil endure. 
The agitation for peace introduces a new element of 
weakness, dissension, and indecision, into the divisions 
of our national' and party life. 

It is indisputable that many supporters of these ideas 
sincerely believe in the possibility of their realization, and 
are convinced that the general good is being advanced by 
them. Equally true is it, however, that this peace move- 
ment is often simply used to mask intensely selfish 
political projects. Its apparent humanitarian idealism 
constitutes its danger. 

Every means musl therefore be employed to oppose 
these visionary schemes. They must be publicly de- 
nounced as what they really are — as an unhealthy and 
feeble Utopia, or a cloak for political machinations. Our 
people must learn to see that the maintenance of peace 
never can or may be the goal of a policy. The policy of a 
great State has positive aims. It will endeavour to attain 
this by pacific measures so long as that is possible and 
profitable. It must not only be conscious that in 
momentous questions which influence definitely the 
entire development of a nation, the appeal to arms is a 
sacred right of the State, but it must keep this conviction 
fresh in the national consciousness. The inevitableness, 
the idealism, and the blessing of war, as an indispensable 
and stimulating law of development, must be repeatedly 
emphasized. The ^apostles of the^ peace idea must be 
confronted with Goethe’s manly words : 

“ Dreams of aapeaceful day ? 

Let him dream who iftay I 
' War ’ is our rallying cry. 

Onward to victory 1’^ 


Treitschke, “Politik,” i., p. 8i. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DUT'^ TO MAKE WAR 

Prince Bismarck 'repeatedly declared before the German 
Reichstag that no one should ever take upon himself the 
immense responsibility of intentionally bringing about a 
war. It could not, he said, be foreseen what unexpected 
events might occur, which altered the whole situation, 
and made a war, with its attendant dangers and horrors, 
superfluous. In his “ Thoughts and Reminiscences ” he 
expresses himself to this effect : “ Even victorious wars 
can only be justified when they are forced upon a nation, 
and we cannot see the cards held by Providence so closely 
as to anticipate the historical developpient by personal 
calculation.” * 

We need not discuss whether Prince Bismarck wished 
this dictum to be regarded as a universally applicable 
principle, or whether he uttered it as a supplementary 
explanation of the peace policy which he carried out for 
so long. It is difficult to gauge its true import. The 
notion of forcing a war upon a nation bears various in- 
terpretations. We must not think merely of external foes 
who compel us to fight. A \Vhr may seem to be forced 
upon a statesman by the state of home affairs, or by the 
pressure of the whole political situation. 

Prince Bismarck did not, however, always act accord- 
ing to the strict letter of that speech; it is his special 
claim to greatness that at the decisive moment he did not 
lack the boldness to begin a war on liis own initiative. 
The thought which he expresses in nis later utterances 
cannot, in my opinion, be shown to be a universally 
applicable principle of political conduct. If we wish to 
regard it ^s such, we snail not only run counter to the ideas 

* “ Gedanken und Erinnerungen,” voL ii., p. 93. 
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of our greatest German Prince, but we exclude from politics 
that independence of action which is the true tnotive force. 

The greatness of true statesmanship consists in a know- 
ledge of thetiatural trend of aifairs, and in a just apprecia- 
tion of the value o’f thg controlling forces, which it uses 
and guides in its own interest. It does not sh^k from 
the conflicts, which under the given conditiijjre ar(»^n- 
avoidable, but decides them resolutely by war when a 
favourable positi9P„affftr.<is of a successful issue. 

In tfiis'waj^afecraft becomes a tool of Providence, which 
employs the human will to attain its ends. “ Men make 
history,”* as Bismarck’s actions clearly show. 

No doubt the most strained political situation may un- 
expectedly admit of a peaceful solution. The death of some 
one man, the setting of some great ambition, the removal 
of some master-will, may be enough to change it funda- 
mentally. But the great disputes in the life of a nation 
cannot be settled so simply. The man who wished to bring 
the question to a decisive issue may disappear, and the 
political crisis pas^ for the moment ; the disputed points 
still exist, and lead once more to quarrels, and finally to 
war, if they are due to really great and irreconcilable 
interests. With the death of King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land the policy of isolation, which he introduced with 
much adroit statesmanship against Germany, has broken 
down. The antagonism of Germany and England, based 
on the conflict of the interests and claims of the two 
nations, still persists, although the diplomacy which 
smoothes down, not always profitably, all causes of differ- 
ence has succeeded in slackening the tension for the 
moment, not without sacrifices on the side of Germany. 

It is clearly an untenable proposition that political action 
should depend on indefinite possibilities. A completely 
vague factor would be thus arbitrarily introduced into 
politics, which hav^ already many unknown quantities to 
reckon with; they would thus be made more, or less de- 
pendent on chance. 

It may be, then, assumed %s obvious that the great prac- 
tical politician Bismarck did not wisn that his words on the 

♦ Treitschke, “ Deutsche Geschichte," 1 ., p. 28. 
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political application of war should be interpreteJ in the 
sense which Mas nowadays so frequently been attributed to 
them, in order to lend the authority of the gre^ man to a 
weak cause. ^Only those conditions which can be ascer- 
tained and estimated 'should deteripine' political action. 

For tl\e moral justification of the political decision we 
mu^^ot IVpk to its possible consequences, but to its aim 
and its motives, to the cdnditions assumed by the agent, 
and to the trustworthiness, honour, and sincerity of the 
considerations whith led to action. Its practical value is 
determined by an accurate grasp of the whole situation, 
by a correct estimate of the resources of the two parties, by 
a clear anticipation of the probable results — in short, 
by statesmanlike insight and promptness of decision. 

If the statesman acts in this spirit, he will have an ac- 
knowledged right, under certain circumstances, te.„b^gip, a 
war, regarded as necessary, at the most favouraBle moment, 
and to secure for his country the proud privilege bf'SUch 
initiative. If a war, on which a Minister cannot willingly 
decide, is bound to be fought later under possibly far more 
unfavourable conditions, a heavy responsibility for the 
greater sacrifices that must then be made will rest on those 
whose strength and courage for decisive political action 
failed at the favourable moment. In the face of such con- 
siderations a theory by which a war ought never to be 
brought about falls to the ground. And yet this theory has 
in our day found many supporters, especially in Germany. 

Even statesmen who consider that the complete abolition 
of war is impossible, and do not believe that the ultima ratio 
can be banished from the life of nations, hold the opinion 
that its advent should be postponed so long as possible.* 

Those who favour this view take up approximately the 
same attitude as the supporters of the Peace idea, so far 
as regarding war exclusively as a curse, and ignoring or 
underestimating its creative and civilfzing importance. 
According lo this view, a war recognized as inevitable 

* Speech of the Imperial Chancellor, v. Bethmann-Hollweg, on 
March 30, 1911. In his speech of November 9, 1911, the Imperial 
Chancellor referred to the ^bovfc-quoted words of Prinde Bismarck 
in order to ^tain a peaceful solution of the Morocco question. 
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must be postponed so long as possible, and no statesman 
is entitled to use exceptionally favourable 'conditions in 
order to italize necessary and justifiable aspirations by 
force of arms. ^ 

Such theories ohly ^o easily disseminate the false and 
ruinous notion that the maintenance of peace is#the ulti- 
mate object, or at least the chief duty, of any^jJolicyf^ 

To such views, the offspring of a false humanity, the 
clear and definite answer must be made that, under certain 
circumstances, it is not only the right, *but the moral and 
political duty of the statesman to bring about a war. 

Wherever we open the pages of history we find proofs 
of the fact that 'wars, begun at the right moment with 
manly resolution, have effected the happiest results, both 
politically and socially. A feeble policy has always worked 
harm, since the statesman lacked the requisite firmness 
to take the risk of a necessary war, since he tried by 
diplomatic tact to adjust the differences of irreconcilable 
foes, and deceived himself as to the gravity of the situa- 
tion ^nd the rea| importance of the matter. Our own 
recent history in its vicissitudes supplies us with the most 
striking examples of this. 

The Great Elector laid the foundations of Prussia’s 
power by successful and deliberately incurred wars. 
Frederick the Great followed in the steps of his glorious 
ancestor. “ He noticed how his state occupied an un- 
tenable middle position between the petty states and the 
great Powers, and showed his determination to give a 
definite character {dt'cider cet etre) to this anomalous exist- 
ence ; it had become essential to enlarge the territory of 
the State and corriger la figure de 1% Prusse, if Prussia 
wished to be independent and to bear with honour the 
great name of ‘ Kingdom.’ ”* The King made allowance 
for this political necessity, and took the bold determination 
of challenging Austria to fight. None of the wars which 
he fought had been*forced upon him ; none of them did he ^ 
postpone as long as possible. He had always determined 
to be the aggressor, to anticipate^his opponents, and to 
secure fcs> himself favourable* prospects of success. We 
♦ Treitschke. “Deutsche Geschichte,” i., p. 51. 
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all know what he achieved. The whole history of the 
growth of the* European nations and of mankind generally 
would have been changed had the King lacked jfhat heroic 
power of decision which he showed. 

We see a quite different development under the reign 
of Frederick William III., beginning with the year of 
weakttess'^^05, of which our nation cannot be too often 
reminded. * 

It was manifest that war with Napoleon could not per- 
manently be avoidSd. Nevertheless, in spite of the French 
breach of neutrality, the Prussian Government could not 
make up its mind to hurry to the help of the allied 
Russians and Austrians, but trfed to maintain peace, 
though at a great moral cost. According to all human 
calculation, the participation of Prussia in the war of 1805 
would have given the Allies a decisive superiority. The 
adherence to neutrality led to the crash oT 1806, and 
would have meant the final overthrow of Prussia as a 
State had not the moral qualities still existed there which 
Frederick the Great had ingrained ‘on .her by his tvars. 
At the darkest moment of defeat they shone most brightly. 
In spite of the political downfall, the effects of Frederick’s 
victories kept that spirit alive with which he had inspired 
his State and his people. This is clearly seen in the quite 
different attitude of the Prussian people and the other 
Germans under the degrading yoke of the Napoleonic 
tyranny. The power which had been acquired by the 
Prussians through long and glorious wars showed itself 
more valuable than all the matefial blessings which peace 
created ; it was not to be broken down by the defeat of 
1806, and rendered possible the heroic revival of 1813. 

The German wars of Unification also belong to the 
category of wars which, in spite of a thousand sacrifices, 
bring forth a rich harvest. The instabijity and political 
weakness which the Prussian Governm^nf showed in 1848, 
culminating in the disgrace of Olmiitz in 1850, had deeply 
shaken the political and national importance of Prussia. 
On the other hand, the calm conscious strength with which 
she faced once more her duties as a nation, when King 
William I.* and BisinarcS were at the helm, was soon abun- 
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dantljr manifest. Bismarck, by bringing about our wars 
of Unification in order to improve radically an untenable 
position aiad secure to our people healthy conditions of 
life, fulfilledVhe long-felt wish of the Germap people, and 
raised Germany to' th^ undisputed rank of a lirst-class 
European Power. The military successes jmd the 
political position won by the sword laid the^S^ndrfflon 
for an unparalleled material prosperity. It is difficult 
to imagine how pitiable the progress of the German people 
would have been had not these wars be'hn brought about 
by a deliberate policy. 

The most recent histpry tells the same story. If we 
judge the Japanese standpoint with an unbiassed mind 
we shall find the resolution to fight Russia was not only 
heroic, but politically wise and morally justifiable. It 
was immengply daring to challenge the Russian giant, 
but the purely military conditions were favourable, and 
the Japanese nation, which had rapidly risen to a high 
stage of civilization, needed an extended sphere of 
influehce to complete ber development, and to open new 
channels for her superabundant activities. Japan, from 
her own point of view, was entitled to claim to be the 
predominant civilized power in Eastern Asia, and to 
repudiate the rivalry o( Russia. The Japanese statesmen 
were justified by the result. The victorious campaign 
created wider conditions of life for the Japanese people 
and State, and at one blow raised it to be a determining 
co-factor in international politics, and gave it a political 
importance which must uildeniably lead to great material 
advancement. If this war had been avoided from weak- 
ness or philanthropic illusions, it is reasonable to assume 
that matters would have taken a very different turn. 
The growing power of Russia m the Amur district and 
in Korea would Jiave repelled or at least hindered the 
Japanese rival fronj rising to such a height of power as 
was attained through this war, glorious alike for military 
prowess and political foresight. 

The appropriate and conficious efnployment of war as a 
political means has always ledto happy results. ^ Even an 
unsuccessfully waged war may sometimes be more bene- 
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ficial to a people than the surrender of vital interests 
without a blow. We find an example of this in the recent 
heroic struggle of the small Boer States again^tbe British 
Empire. In^ this struggle' they were inevitaily defeated. 
It was easy to forese*e that an arn\pd peasantry could not 
permanently resist the combined forces of England and 
her'^olonhs^, and that the peasant armies generally could 
not bear heavy losses. ‘But yet — if all indications are 
not misleading — the blood shed by the Boer people will 
yield a free and 'prosperous future. In spite of much 
weakness, the resistance was heroic ; men like President 
Stein, Botha, and De Wett, with their gallant followers, 
performed many great military ^eats. The whole nation 
combined and rose unanimously to fight for the freedom 
of which Byron sings : 

“For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


Inestimable moral gains, which, can never be lost in 
any later developments, have been won by this struggle. 
The Boers have maintained their place as a nation ; in a 
certain sense they have shown themselves superior to the 
English. It was only after many glorious victories that 
they yielded to a crushingly superior force. They accu- 
mulated a store of fame and national consciousness which 
makes them, though conquered, a power to be reckoned 
with. The result of this development is that the Boers 
are now the foremost people ^n South Africa, and that 
England preferred to grant them self-government than 
to be faced by their continual hostility. This laid the 
foundation for the United Free States of South Africa.* 


* “ War and the Arme Blanche,” by Erskine Childers : “The truth 
came hke a flash . . . that all along we had been conquering the 
coumry, not the race ; winning positions, not baules” (p. 215). 

To . . . aim at so cowing the Boer national spirit, as ‘to gain h 
permanent p^itical ascendancy for ourselves, was an object beyond 
our power to achieve. Peaceable political fusion under our own flag 
was the utmost we could secure. That means a conditional surrender, 
or a promise of future autonomy ” (pp. 227-228). Lord Roberta wrote 
a very appreciative introdqption to this book without ^iny Drotest 
against the opinions expressed in it. ^ 
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President Kruger, who decided on this most justifiable war, 
and not Cecil Rhodes, will, in spite of the tragic ending to 
the war itsdf, be known in all ages as the great far-sighted 
statesman \ South Africa, who, despite the unfavourable 
material conditions, knew how to vtilue the inestimable 
moral qualities according to their real importance. 

The lessons of history thus confirm the view-Yhat 4 fars 
which have been deliberately 'provoked b/ far-seeing i 
statesmen have had the happiest results. War, never- 
theless, must always be a violent form tff political agent, 
which not only contains in itself the danger of defeat, but 
in every case calls for great sacrifices, and entails incalcu- 
lable misery. He who 'determines upon war accepts a 
great responsibility. 

It is therefore obvious that no one can come to such a 
decision except from the most weighty reasons, more: 
especially ulider the existing conditions which havei 
created national armies. Absolute clearness of vision is 
needed to decide how and when such a resolution can be 
taken^and what political aims justify the use of armed force. 

This question therefore needs careful consideration, and 
a satisfactory answer can only be derived from an e.xami- 
nation of the essential duty of the State. 

If this duty consists in giving scope to the highest 
intellectual and moral* development of the citizens, and 
in co-operating in the moral education of the human race, 
then the State’s own acts must necessarily conform to 
the moral laws. But the acts of the State cannot be 
judged by the standard af individual morality. If the 
State wished to conform to this standard it would often 
find itself at variance with its own particular duties. The 
morality of the State must be developed out of its own 
peculiar essence, just as individual morality is rooted in 
thi’' personality of the man and his duties towards society. 
The morality of the State must be judged by the nature 
and ratsoh d'itre of fhe State, and qot of the individual 
citi^ten. But the end-all and be-all of a State is power, and 
** he who is not man enougl^to look this truth in the face 
fhould not^meddle in politics.” f * 

• Trcitschke, « Politik,” i, § 3, and ii., § 28 . 
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Machiavelli was the first to declare that the keynote of 
every policy* was the advancement of power. This term, 
however, has acquired, since the German Reformation, a 
meaning other than that of the shrewd Flq^ntine. To 
him power was desirable in itself ; for us “ the State is 
not physical power as an end in itself, it is power to 
prdtect \nd promote the higher interests”; “power 
must justily itself by bding applied for the greatest good 
of mankind.” * 

The criterion cjf the personal morality of the individu^ 
“ rests in the last resort on the question whether he has 
recognized and developed his own nature to the highest 
attainable degree of perfection.”*-}* If the same standard 
is applied to the State, then “ its highest moral duty is to 
increase its power. The individual must sacrifice himself 
for the higher community of which he is a member ; but 
the State is itself the highest conception in the wider com- 
munity of man, and therefore the duty of self-annihilation 
does not enter into the case. The Christian duty of 
sacrifice for something higher doesmot exist for the»State, 
for there is nothing higher than it in the world’s history ; 
consequently it cannot sacrifice itself to something higher. 
When a State sees its downfall staring it in the face, we 
applaud if it succumbs sword in hand. A sacrifice made to 
an alien nation not only is immoral,* but contradicts the idea 
of self-preservation, which is the highest ideal of a State.” J 

I have thought it impossible to explain the foundations 
of political morality better than in the words of our great 
national historian. But we ctn reach the same conclu- . 
sions by another road. The individual is responsible only 
for himself. If, either from weakness or from moral reasons, 
he neglects his own advantage, he only injures himself, the 
consequences of his actions recoil only on him. The situa- 
tion is quite different in the case of a State. It represents 
the ramifying and often conflicting irfterests of a com- 
munity. ^hould it from any reason heglect the Interests, 
it not only to some extent prejudices itself as a legal per- 
sonality, but it injury also the body of private interests 

* Treitschke, “ Politik,” i., § 3, and ii., § 28t 

t Ibid. * t Ibid., 1., § 3. 
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which it represents. This incalculably far-reaching detri- 
ment affects not merely one individual respo\isible merely 
to himselLbut a mass of individuals and the community. 
Accordingqi it is a moral dutyof the State to remain loyal 
to its own peculiar function as guardian and promoter 
of all higher interests. * This duty it cannot fulfil iinless it 
possesses the needful power. 

Th6 increase of this ppwer is lihus from thil standpoint 
also the first arid foremost duty of the State. This aspect 
of the question supplies a fair standard by which the 
morality of the actions of the State can be estimated. 
The crucial quegtion is, How far has the State performed 
this duty, and thus served the interests of the community? 
And this not merely in the material sense, but in the 
higher meaning that material interests are justifiable only 
so far as they promote the power of the State, and thus 
indirectly its higher aims. 

It is obvious, in view of the complexity of social condi- 
tions, that numerous private interests must be sacrificed to 
the interest of the community, and, from the limitations of 
human discernment, it is only natural that the view taken 
of interests of the community may be erroneous. Never- 
theless the advancement of the power of the State must 
be first and foremost the object that guides the statesman’s 
policy. “ Among all pblitical sins, the sin of feebleness is 
the most contemptible ; it is the political sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” * This argument of political morality is open 
to the objection that it leads logically to the Jesuitic prin- 
ciple, that the end justifies the means ; that, according to 
it, to increase the power of the State all measures are 
permissible. 

A most difficult problem is raised by the question how 
far, for political objects moral in themselves, means may 
be employed which must be regarded as reprehensible in 
the life of the individual. So far as I know, no satisfactory 
solution lias yet beeh obtained, and J do not feel bound to 
attempt one at this point. War, with which I am dealing 
at present, is no reprehensible meaps in itself, but it niay 
become st^if it pursues unmoral or frivolous aims, which 

♦ Treitschke, “ Politikt*’ i., § 3- 
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I- 

bear no comparison with the seriousness of warlike 
measures. I must deviate here a little from my main 
theme, and discuss shortly some points which touch the 
question of political morality. & 

The gulf Between*^ political and individual morality is 
not so jyide as. is generally assumed. The power of the 
State dofcs not rest exclusively on the factors that make 
up material power — terrttory, population, wealth, and a 
large army and navy : it rests to a high degree on moral 
elements, which are reciprocally related to the material. 
The energy with which a State promotes its own interests 
and represents the rights of its citizens ip foreign States, 
the determination which it displays to support them on 
occasion by force of arms, constitute a real factor of 
strength, as compared with all such countries as cannot 
bring themselves to let things come to a crisis in a like 
case. Similarly a reliable and honourable policy forms an 
element of strength in dealings with allies as well as with 
foes. A statesman is thus under no obligation to deceive 
deliberately. He can from the political standpointeavoid 
all negotiations which compromise his ^lersonal integrity, 
and he will thereby serve the reputation and power of his 
State no less than when he holds aloof from political 
menaces, to which no acts correspond, and renounces all 
political formulas and phrases. 

In antiquity the murder of a tyrant was thought a moral 
action, and the Jesuits have tried to justify regicide.* At 
the present day political murder is universally condemned 
from the standpoint of politicak morality. The same holds 
good of preconcerted political deception. A State which 
employed deceitful methods would soon sink into disrepute. 
The man who pursues moral ends with unmoral means is 
involved in a contradiction of motives, and nullifies the 
object at which he aims, since he denies it by his actions. 
It is not, of course, necessary that a man communicate all 
his intentions and uljtimate objects tb an opponent ; the 
latter can'ibe left to form his own opinion on this poiol. 
But it is not necessary to lie deliberately or to practise 
crafty deceptions. A fine irankness has everyijhere been 

* Mariana, “ De rege* et regis institutionc.” Toledo, i$ 98 . 
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tho characteristic of great statesmen. Subterfuges and 
duplicity mark the petty spirit of diplomacy. 

Finally, tlw relations between two States must often be 
termed a larent war, which is provisjonally being waged 
in peaceful rivalry. * Suoh a position justifies the employ- 
ment of hostile methods, cunning, and deception, 5ust as 
war itself does, since in such a case both parties are deter- 
mined to employ them. I believe after all that a conflict 
between personal and political morality, may be avoided 
by wise and prudent diplomacy, if there is no concealment 
of the desired end, and it is recognized that the means 
employed must correspond to the ultimately moral nature 
of that end. 

Recognized rights are, of course, often violated by 
political action. But these, as we have already shown, 
are never absolute rights ; they are of human origin, and 
therefore imperfect and variable. There are conditions 
under which they do not correspond to the actual truth 
of things; in this case the summum jus swmna injuria 
holds good, and the ihfringement of the right appears 
morally justified. York’s decision to conclude the con- 
vention of Tauroggen was indisputably a violation of 
right, but it was a moral act, for the Franco- Prussian 
alliance was made under compulsion, and was antago- 
nistic to all the vital interests of the Prussian State ; it 
was essentially untrue and immoral. Now it is always 
justifiable to terminate an immoral situation. 

As regards the employment of war as a political means, 
our argument shows that it’becomes the duty of a State 
to make use of the ultima ratio not only when it is attacked, 
but when by the policy of other States the power of the 
particular State is threatened, and peaceful methods are^ 
insufficient to secure its integrity. This power, as we* 
saw, rests on a nviterial basis, but finds expression in 
ethical values. Waii therefore seems imperative when, 
although the material basis of powef is not threatened, 
the moral influence of the S|ate (and this is the ultimate 
point at issue) seems to be prejudiced. Thus apparently 
triflkig causes may under certain circumstances ccmstitute 
.a fully justifiable tasus belli if the honour of the State, 

4 
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and conse(^ently its moral prestige, are endangered. 
This prestige is an essential part of its power. An 
antagonist must never be allowed to believ^ that there 
is any lack of determination to assert this ^estige, even 
if the sword must be drawn to da so. ' 

In deciding'for war or peace, the next important con- 
sideration ,is whether the question under discussion is 
sufficiently vital for the power of the State to justify the 
determination to fight ; whether the inevitable dangers 
and miseries of *a war do not threaten to inflict greater 
injury on the interests of the State than the disadvantages 
which, according to human calculation, must result if war 
is not declared. A further point to be considered is 
whether the general position of affairs affords some 
reasonable prospect of military success. With these 
considerations of expediency certain other weighty aspects 
of the question must also be faced. 

It must always be kept in mind that a State is not 
justified in looking only to the present, and merely con- 
sulting the immediate advantage of 'the existing generation. 
Such policy would be opposed to all that constitutes the 
essential nature of the State. Its conduct must be guided 
by the moral duties incumbent on it, which, as one step is 
gained, point to the next higher, .and prepare the present 
for the future. “ The true greatnesspf the State is that it 
links the past with the present and the future ; conse- 
quently the individual has no right to regard the State as 
a means for attaining his own ambitions in life.”* 

The law of development thus becomes a leading factor 
in politics, and in the decision for war this consideration 
must weigh more heavily than the sacrifices necessarily to 
be borne in the present. “ I cannot conceive,” Zelter 
once wrote to Goethe, ” how any right deed can be per- 
formed without sacrifice ; all worthies^ actions must lead 
to the very opposite of what is desirg.ble.” 

A second point ofiview which must not be neglected is 
precisely that which Zelter rightly emphasizes. A great 
end cannot be attained except by staking large intellectual 
and majterial resourpps, and no certainty of sticcess can 
* Treitschke, “Politik," i., § 2. 
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ever be anticipated. Every undertaking implies a greater 
or less venture. The daily intercourse of civic life teaches 
us this lesson; and it cannot bQ otherwise in politics where 
account muV be taken of most powerful antagonists whose 
strength can only be vaguely estimated. ^In questions of 
comparatively trifling importance much may be done by 
agreements and compromises, and mutual .concessions 
may produce a satisfactory status. The solution of such 
problems is the sphere of diplomatic activity. The state 
of things is quite different when vital questions are at issue, 
or when the opponent demands concession, but will 
guarantee none,' and is. clearly bent on humiliating the 
other party. Then is the time for diplomatists to be silent 
and for great statesmen to act. Men must be resolved to 
stake everything, and cannot shun the solemn decision 
of war. In- such questions any reluctance to face the 
opponent, every abandonment of important interests, and 
every attempt at a temporizing settlement, means not only 
a momentary loss of political prestige, and frequently of 
real pbwer, which.may possibly be made good in another 
place, but a permanent injury to the interests of the State, 
the full gravity of which is only felt by future generations. 

Not that a rupture of pacific relations must always result 
in such a case. The mere threat of war and the clearly 
proclaimed intention to wage it, if necessary, will often 
cause the opponent to give way. This intention must, 
however, be made perfectly plain, for “ negotiations with- 
out arms are like music-books without instruments,” as 
Frederick the Great said. It is ultimately the actual 
strength of a nation to which the opponent’s purpose 
yields. When, therefore, the threat of war is insufficient 
to call attention to its own claims the concert must begin ; 
the obligation is unconditional, and the right to fight 
beck}mes the duty .to make war, incumbent on the nation 
and statesman alike.* 

Finally, there is a third point to bb considertJd. Cases 
may occur where war must |)e made simply as a point of 
honour, although there is no prospect of success. The 
responsibiKty of this has also to he borne. So at least 
Frederick toe Great thought. His brother Henry, after 
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the battle of,KoIin, had advised him to throw himself at 
the feet of the Marquise de Pompadour in order to pmchase 
a peace with France. Again, after the battl^ of , Kuners* 
dorf his posation seemed quite hopeless, bnt the King 
absolutely refused to abandon the struggle. He knew 
better what suited the honour and the moral value of his 
country, aqd preferred do die sword in hand than to 
conclude a degrading peace. President Roosevelt, in his 
message to the Congress of the United States of America 
on December 4* igo6, gave expression to a similar 
thought. ** It must ever be kept in mind," so the manly 
and inspiriting words ran, “ that wan is not merely 
justifiable, but imperative, upon honourable men and 
upon an honourable nation when peace is only to be 
obtained by the sacrifice of conscientious conviction or of 
national welfare. A just war is in the long-run far better 
for a nation’s soul than the most prosperous peace obtained 
by an acquiescence in wrong or injustice. . . It must 

be remembered that even to be defeated in war may be 
better than not to have fought at all.” . 

To sum up these various views, we may say that 
expediency in the higher sense must be conclusive in 
deciding whether to undertake a war in itself morally 
justifiable. Such decision is rendered more easy by the 
consideration that the prospects of success are always 
the greatest when the moment for declaring war can be 
settled to suit the political and military situation. 

It must further be remembered that every success in 
foreign policy, especially if obtained by a demonstration 
of military strength, not only heightens the power of the 
State in foreign affairs, but adds to the reputation of the 
Government at home, and thus enables it better to fulfil 
its moral aims and civilizing duties. 

No one will thus dispute the assunjption that, under 
certain circumstances, it is the morj^l and political duty 
of the Stoite to empl(Sy war as a political means. So long 
as all human progress and all natural development are 
based on the law of conflict, it fs necessary to engage in such 
conflict ynder the most favourable conditions possible. 

When a State is confronted by the material impossibility 
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of SQpportin^ any longer the warlike preparations which 
the power of its enemies has forced upon it, when it is 
clear that Ae rival States myst gradually acquire from 
natural reasbns a lead that cannot J)e won* back, when 
there are indications of an offensive alliance of stronger 
enemies who only await the favourable moment to ^rike — 
the moral duty of the State towards its citizen? is to begin 
the struggle while the prospects of success and the political 
circumstances are still tolerably favourable. When, on 
the other hand, the hostile States are weakened or 
hampered by affairs at home and abroad, but its own 
warlike strength shows, elements of superiority, it is 
imperative to use the favourable circumstances to promote 
its own political aims. The danger of a war may be faced 
the more readily if there is good prospect that great results 
may be obtained with comparatively small sacrifices. 

These obligations can only be met by a vigorous, 
resolute, active policy, which follows definite ideas, and 
understands how to arouse and concentrate all the living 
forces of the State, conscious of the truth of Schiller’s lines : 

** The chance that once thou hast refused 
Will never through the centuries recur.” 

The verdict of history will condemn the statesman who 
was unable to take the responsibility of a bold decision, 
and sacrificed the hopes of the future to the present need 
of peace. 

It is obvious that under these circumstances it is 
extremely difficult to answer the question whether in any 
special case conditions exist which justify the determina- 
tion to make war. The difficulty is all the greater because 
the historical significance of the act must be considered, 
and the immediate result is not the final criterion of its 
justification. 

War is hot always the final judgmeyt of Heaven. There 
are successes which are transitory while the national life 
is reckoned by centuries. The ultin^ate verdict can only 
be obtained by the survey of long epochs.* 

♦ Treitschke, “ Politik,” i., § a. 
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■ '“iNie man , whose high and responsible lot is to steer 
the fortunes of a great State must be able to disregard the 
verdict of his contemporaries; but he must, be all the 
clearer as to the motives of his own policy, and* keep before 
his eyes, with the full weight of th^ categorical imperative, 
the teaching of Kant : “ Act so that the maxim 6f thy 
will can at^the same time hold good as a principle of 
universal legislation.”* 

He must have a clear conception of the nature and 
purpose of the State, and grasp this from the highest 
moral standpoint. He can in no other way settle the 
rules of his policy and recogrtize clearly the laws of 
political morality. 

He must also form a clear conception of the special 
duties to be fulfilled by the nation, the guidance of whose 
fortunes rests in his hands. He must clearly and defi- 
nitely formulate these duties as the fixed goal of statesman- 
ship. When he is absolutely clear upon this point he can 
judge in each particular case what corresponds to the true 
interests of the State; then only can he, act systema'tically 
in the definite prospect of smoothing the paths of politics, 
and securing favourable conditions for the inevitable 
conflicts ; then only, when the hour for combat strikes 
and the decision to fight faces him,, can he rise with a free 
spirit and a calm breast to that standpoint which Luther 
once described in blunt, bold language : “ It is very true 
that men write and say often what a curse war is. But 
they ought to consider how much greater is that curse 
which is averted by war. Briefly, in the business of war 
men must not regard the massacres, the burnings, the 
battles, and the marches, etc. — that is what the petty and 
simple do who only look with the eyes of children at the 
surgeon, how he cuts off the hand or saws off the leg, 
but do not see or notice that he does it in order to save 
the whole body. Thus we must look at the bysiness of 
war or the sword with the eyes or men, asking, Why 
these murders and horrors? It will be shown that 
it is a business, ditrine in* itself, and as needful and 

_ • *> 

* Kant, “ Kritik*dcr pnaktischen Vernunft,” p. 30. 
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necessary to the world as eating or drinking, or any other 
work.”* 

Thus in order to decide what paths German policy must 
take in order to further the 'interests of the German 
people, and what possH^ilities of war are involved, we 
must first try to estiniate the problems of State ^nd of 
civilization which are to be soked, and discover what 
political purposes correspond to tnese problems. 

* Luther, “Whether soldiers can be in a stat;c of salvation.’* 



CHAPTER III 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF GERMANY’S HISTORICAL 
* DEVELOPMENT 

The life of the individual citizen is valuable only when it 
is consciously and actively employed for the attainment of 
great ends. The same holds good of nations and States. 
They are, as it were, personalities in the framework of col- 
lective humanity, infinitely various in their .endowments 
and their characteristic qualities, capable of the most 
different achievements, and serving the most multifarious 
purposes in the great evolution of human existence. 

Such a theory will not be accepted from the standpoint 
of the materialistic philosophy which prevails among wide 
circles of our nation to-day. 

According to it, all that happens in the world is a 
necessary consequence of given conditions ; free will is 
only necessity become conscious. 'It denies the difference 
between the empiric and the intelligible Ego, which is the 
basis of the notion of moral freedom. 

This philosophy cannot stand before scientific criticism. 
It seems eve^where arbitrarily restricted by the narrow 
limits of the insufficient human intelligence. The exist- 
ence of the universe is opposed to the law of a sufficient 
cause ; infinity and eternity are incomprehensible to our 
conceptions, which are confined to space and time. 

The essential nature of force and volition remains in- 
explicable. We recognize only a subjectively. qualified 
phenomenon in the world ; the impelling forces and the 
real nature of things are withdrawn from our understand- 
ing. A systematic explanation of the universe is quite im- 
possible mom the human standpoint. So much aeems clear 
— althou|h no demolistrable certainty attaches to this 
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theory — ^that spiritual laws beyond the comorehension of 
us men govern the world according to a conscious plan of 
development in the revolving cycles of a perpetual change. 
Even the gradual evolution of mankind seems ruled ty 
a hidden moral law. At any rate we recognize in the 
growing spread of civilization and comn>on mor^l ideas 
a gradual progress towards puref and higher forms of life. 

It is indeed impossible for us to prove des^n and pur- 
pose in every individual case, because our attitude to the 
universal whole is too limited and anomMous. But within 
the limitations of our knowledge of things and of the inner 
necessity of events we can at least try to understand in 
broad outlines the ways of Providence, which we may also 
term the principles of development. We shall thus obtain 
useful guidance for our further investigation and procedure. 

The agenpy and will of Providence are most clearly seen 
in the history of the growth of species and races, of peoples 
and States. '* What is true,” Goethe once said in a letter 
to Zelter, “ can but be raised and supported by its history ; 
what is false onlyjowered and dissipated by its history,” 

The formation of peoples and races, the rise and fall ot 
States, the laws which govern the common life, teach us 
to recognize which forces have a creative, sustaining, and 
beneficent influence, and which work towards disinte- 
gration, and thus produce inevitable downfall. We are 
here following the working of universal laws, but we must 
not forget that States are personalities endowed with very 
different human attributes, with a peculiar and often very 
marked character, and that these subjective qualities are 
distinct factors in the development of States as a whole. 
Impulses and influences exercise a very different effect on 
the separate national individualities. We must endeavour 
to grasp history in the spirit of the psychologist rather 
than of the naturalist. Each nation must be judged from 
its own standpoint if we wish to learn the general trend 
of its development? We must study the history of the 
Gotiman people in its connection with that of the other 
European States, and ask first wha^paths its developnient 
has hitherto followed, and what guidance the past gives 
for our fiiture policy. From the tiihe of their fiftt appear- 
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ance in history the Germans showed themselves a first* 
class civilized people. 

When the Roman Empire broke up before the onslaught 
of the barbarians, there were two main elements which 
shaped the future ©f the West, Christianity and the 
Germaijs. The. Christian teaching preached equal rights 
for all men and community of goods in an empire of 
masters and slaves, but formulated the highest moral 
code, and directed the attention of a race, which only 
aimed at luxury, to the world beyond the grave as-the true 
goal of existence. It made the value of man as man, and 
the moral development of personality according to the 
laws of the individual conscience/ the starting-point of all 
development. It thus gradually transformed the philos- 
ophy of the ancient world, whose morality rested solely 
on the relations with the State. Simultaneously with this, 
hordes of Germans from the thickly-populated North 
poured victoriously in broad streams over the Roman 
Empire and the decaying nations of the Ancient World. 
These masses could not keep their nationality pur® and 
maintain their position as political pov^ers. The States 
which they founded were short-lived. Even then men 
recognized how difficult it is for a lower civilization to 
hold its own against a higher. The Germans were gradu- 
ally merged in the subject nations. ‘The German element, 
however, instilled new life into these nations, and offered 
new opportunities of growth. The stronger the admixture 
of German blood, the more vigorous and the more capable 
of civilization did the growing nations appear. 

In the meantime powerful opponents sprung up in this 
newly-formed world. The Latin race grew up by degrees 
out of the admixture of the Germans with the Roman 
world and the nations subdued by them, and separated 
itself from the Germans, who kept themselves pure on the 
north of the Alps and in the districts* of Scandinavia. 
At the same time the jdea of the Universal Empire, which 
the Ancieill World had embraced, continued to flourish. 

In the East the Byzantine Empire lasted until A.D. 1453. 
In the West, however, the last Roman Emnpror had 
been deposed by Odoacer in 476.* Italy had mien into 
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the hands of the East Goths and Lombards succes- 
sively. The Visigoths had established their ’dominion in 
Spain, and the Franks and Burgundians in Gaul. 

A new empire rose from the latter quarter. Charles the 
Great, with his powerful hand, extended fhe Frankish 
Empire far beyond the boundaries of Caul, ^y the 
subjugation of the Saxons he lord of the country 

between the Rhine and the Elbe; he obtained the 
sovereignty in Italy by the conquest of the Lombards, 
and finally sought to restore the Wester* Roman Empire. 
He was crowned Emperor in Rome in the year 800. His 
successors clung to this claim ; but the Frankish Empire 
soon fell to pieces. In its partition the western half 
formed what afterwards became France, and the East 
Frankish part of the Empire became the later Germany. 
While the permans in the West Frankish Empire, in 
Italy and Spain, had abandoned their speech and customs, 
and had gradually amalgamated with the Romans, the 
inhabitants of the East Frankish Empire, especially the 
Saxons and their neighbouring tribes, maintained their 
Germanic characteristics, language, and customs. A 
powerful German* kingdom arose which renewed the 
claims of Charles the Great to the Western Roman Empire. 
Otto the Great was the first German King who took this 
momentous step. It iftvolved him and his successors in 
a quarrel with the, Bishops of Rome, who wished to be 
not onl3r Heads of the Church, but lords of Italy, and did 
not hesitate to falsify archives in order to prove their 
pretended title to that country. 

The Popes made good this right, but they did not stop 
there. Living in Rome, the sacred seat of the world- 
empire, and standing at the head of a Church which 
claimed universality, they, too, laid hold in their own 
way of the idea of universal imperium. The notion was 
one of the boldest creations of the human intellect — to 
found and maintaih a world-sove^ieignty almost wholly 
by the employment of spiritual powers. 

* German (Deutsch = diutisk) signifies oiiginally “popular,” opposed 
to “foreigif” — #.g., the Latin Church' dialect. It was first used as the 
Uatpe of a psopltf in tjje tenth century a.d.* * 
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Naturally ^these Papal pretensions led to feuds with the 
Empire. The freedom of secular aspirations clashed 
with the claims of spiritual dominion. In the portentous 
struggle of t\je two Powers' for the supremacy, a straggle 
which inflicted heavy losses on tlje German Etnpire, the 
Imperial cause was worsted. It was unable to mould 
the widely different and ,too independent subdivisions of 
the empire *into a homogeneous whole, and to crush the 
selfish particularism of the estates. The last Staufer 
died on the scafi'old at Naples under the axe of Charles of 
Anjou, who was a vassal of the Church. 

The great days of the German-Roman Empire were 
over. The German power lay on* the ground in fragments. 
A period of almost complete anarchy followed. Dogmatism 
and lack of patriotic sentiment, those bad characteristics 
of the German people, contributed to extend this destruc- 
tion to the economic sphere. The intellectual life of the 
German people deteriorated equally. At the time when 
the Imperial power was budding and under the rule of 
the highly-gifted Staufers, German po^etry was passing 
through a first classical period. Every German country 
was ringing with song ; the depth of German sentiment 
found universal expression in ballads and poems, grave 
or gay, and German idealism inspired the minnesingers. 
But with the disappearance of the Empire every string 
was silent, and even the plastic arts could not rise above 
the coarseness and confusion of the political conditions. 
The material prosperity of the people indeed improved, 
as affairs at home were better* regulated, and developed 
to an amazing extent ; the Hanseatic League bore its flag 
far and wide over the northern seas, and the great trade- 
routes, which linked the West and Orient, led from Venice 
and Genoa through Germany. But the earlier political 
power was never again attained. 

Nevertheless dislike of spiritual despotism still smoul- 
dered in the breasts pf that German people, which had 
submitted^o the Papacy, and was destmea once more to 
blaze up into bright flames, and this time in the spiritual 
domain. As she grew more and more worldly, tfap Church 
had lost ihuch of her Ihfluence on men’s minds. On the 
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other hand, a reBning movement had g#own up in 
humanism, which, supported by the spirit of antiquity, 
could not fail from its very nature to become antagonistic 
to the Church. It found enthusiastic response in 
Germany, and was' joined by everyone whose thoughts 
and hopes were centred in freedom. Ulrich von Hhtten’s 
battle-cry, “ I have dared the deed,” rang loud through 
the districts of Germany. ' 

Humanism was thus in a sense the ^ecursor of the 
Reformation, which, conceived in the innermost heart of 
the German people, shook Europe to her foundations. 
Once more it was the German people which, as formerly 
in the struggle between the Arian Goths and the Orthodox 
Church, shed its heart’s blood in a religious war for 
spiritual liberty, and now for national independence also. 
No struggle, more pregnant with consequences for the 
development of humanity had been fought out since the 
Persian wars. In this cause the German people nearly 
disappeared, and lost all political importance. Large 
sectiofts of the Empire were abandoned to foreign States. 
Germany became a desert. But this time the Church did 
not remain victorious as she did against the Arian Goths 
and the Staufers. It is true she was not laid prostrate ; 
she still remained a mighty force, and drew new strength 
from the struggle itself. Politically the Catholic States, 
under Spanish leadership, won undisputed supremacy. 
But, on the other hand, the right to spiritual freedom was 
established. This most important element of civilization 
was retained for humanity m the reformed Churches, and 
has become ever since the palladium of all progress, 
though even after the Peace of Westphalia protracted 
struggles were required to assert religious liberty. 

The States of Latin race on their side now put forward 
strong claims to th§ universal imperium in order to suppress 
the German ideas of freedom. Spain first, then France: 
the two Soon quarrelled among tl^emselves about the 
predominance. At the same time, in Germanized England 
a first-class Protestant power was being developed, and 
the tee discoveries, which coincided roughly jvith the 
era or the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War, opened 
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new and unsuspected paths to human intellect and human 
energy. Political life also acquired a fresh stimulus. 
Gradually a broad stream^ of immigrants poured into the 
newly-discovered districts of America, the northern part 
of which fell to the lot of the Germanic, and the southern 
part t6 that of the Latin race. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion of the great colonftil Empires, and, consequently, of 
world-politics. Germany remained excluded from this 
great movement, since she wasted her forces in ecclesi- 
astical disputes^nd religious wars. On the other hand, in 
combination with England, the Low Countries and Austria, 
which latter had at the same time to r^pel the inroad of 
Turks from the East, she successfully curbed the French 
ambition for sovereignty in a long succession of wars. 
England by these wars grew to be the first colonial and 
maritime power in the world. Germany forfeited large 
tracts of territory, and lost still more in political power. 
She broke up into numerous feeble separate States, which 
were entirely void of any common sympathy with the 
German cause. But this very disintegration lent her fresh 
strength. A centre of Protestant power was established 
in the North — i.e., Prussia. 

After centuries of struggle the Germans had succeeded 
in driving back the Slavs, who poured in from the East, 
in wresting large tracts from them, and in completely 
Germanizing them. This struggle, like that with the 
niggard soil, produced a sturdy race, conscious of its 
strength, which extended its jpower to the coasts of the 
Baltic, and successfully planted Germanic culture in the 
far North. The German nation was finally victorious also 
-against the Swedes, who disputed the command of the 
Baltic. In that war the Great Elector had laid the 
foundations of a strong political power, which, under his 
successors, gradually grew into an ipfluential force in 
Germany. The headship of Protest^it Germany devolved 
more and more on» this State, and a counterpoise to 
Catholic Austria gradually grew up. This latter State 
had developed out o4 Gerinany into an independent great 
Power, jresting its supremacy not only on %. German 
population, but also on Hungarians' and Slavs. In the 
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Seven Years’ War Prussia broke away fr<im Catholic 
Austria and the Empire, and confronted France and 
Russia as an independent Protestant State. 

But yet another dark hour was in sfore for Germany, as 
she once more slowly struggled upwards. In France the 
Monarchy had exhausted the resources of 'the nation for 
its own selfish ends. The mottcJ of the monarchy, L'etat 
c'est moi, carried to an extreme, provoked a 'tremendous 
revulsion of ideas, which culminated in^he stupendous 
revolution of 1789, and everywhere in Europe, and more 
especially in Germany, shattered and swept away the 
obsolete remnants of medievalism. The German Empire 
as such disappeared ; only fragmentary States survived, 
among which Prussia alone showed any real power. 
France once again under Napoleon was fired with the 
conception of the universal imperium, and bore her 
victorious eagles to Italy, Egypt, Syria, Germany, and 
Spain, and even to the inhospitable plains of Russia, which 
by a gradual political absorption of the Slavonic East, and 
a slow expansion of power in wars with Poland, Sweden, 
Turkey, and Prussia, had risen to an important place 
among the European nations. Austria, which had become 
more and more a congeries of different nationalities, fell 
before the mighty Corsican. Prussia, which seemed to 
have lost all vigour in her dream of peace, collapsed before 
his onslaught. 

But the German spirit emerged with fresh strength, from 
the deepest humiliation. The purest and mightiest storm 
of fury against the yoke of the oppressor that ever honoured 
an enslaved nation burst out in the Protestant North. The 
wars of liberation, with their glowing enthusiasm, won back 
the possibilities of political existence for Prussia and for 
Germany, and paved the way for further world-wide 
historical developpients. 

While, the French people in savage revolt against 
spiritual and secular despotism had broken their chains 
and proclaimed their rights, another quite different revolu- 
tion was working in Prussia — the res^olution of duty. The 
assertions! the rights of the indivic^ual leads ultimately to 
individual irresponsibility and to a repudiation of the State. 
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Immanuel ]^ant, the founder of critical philosophy^ tltugbt» 
in opposition to this view, the gospel of moral duty, ^4 
Scharnhorst grasped the idea of universal military service. 
By calling upon each individual to sacrifice property and 
life for the good of the community, he gave the clearest 
expression to 'the idea of the State, and created a souii4 
basis on which the claim to individual rights might rest. 
At the saiiie time Stein laid the foundations of self* 
government in^’russia. 

While measures of the most far-reaching historical im- 
portance were thus being adopted in the State on which 
the future fate of Germany was to depend, and while 
revolution was being superseded by healthy progress, a 
German Empire of the first rank, the Empire of intellect, 
grew up in the domain of art and science, where German 
character and endeavour found the deepest and fullest ex- 
pression. A great change had been effected in this land 
of political narrowness and social sterility since the year 
1750. A literature and a science, born in the hearts of 
the nation, and deeply rooted in the .moral teaching of 
Protestantism, had raised their minds far beyond the 
boundaries of practical life into the sunlit heights of in- 
tellectual liberty, and manifested the power and superiority 
of the German spirit. “ Thus the, new poetry and science 
became for many decades the most effectual bond of union 
for this dismembered people, and decided the victory of 
Protestantism in German life.”* 

Germany was raised to be once more “the home of 
heresy, since she developed tht root-idea of the Reforma- 
tion into the right of unrestricted and unprejudiced in- 
quiry.”! Moral obligations, such as no nation had ever 
yet made the standard of conduct, were laid down in the 
philosophy of Kant and Fichte, and a lofty idealism in- 
spired the songs of her poets. The intense effect of these 
spiritual agencies was realized in tl}e outburst. ot heroic 
fuiy in i3i 3- “ Thus* our classical literature, starting from 
a different point, reached the same goal as the political work 
of the Prussian monarchy,” ! and of those men of action 

« ♦ Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte,” 1 ., p. 8!S. 
t Ibid.^ i., p. 90. I Ifnd, 
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who pushed this work forward in the hoiA: of direst 
ruin. 

The meeting of Napoleon and Goethe, two mighty con- 
querors, was an event in the world’s history. @n one side 
the scourge of God,* the*great annihilator of all survivals 
from the past, the gloomy despot, the last abortion 'of the 
revolution — a * 

“ Part of the power that still 
Produces Good, while still devising.-ifll”; 

on the other, the serenely grave Olympian who uttered 
the words, “ Let •man be .noble, resourceful, and good ” ; 
who gave a new content to the religious sentiment, since 
he conceived all existence as a perpetual change to higher 
conditions, and pointed out new paths in science ; who gave 
the clearest expression to all aspirations of the human 
intellect, and all movements of the German mind, and thus 
roused his people to consciousness ; who finally by his 
writings on every subject showed that the whole realm 
of human knowledge was concentrated in the German 
brain ; a prophet of truth, an architect of imperishable 
monuments which testify to the divinity in man. 

The great conqueror of the century was met by the 
hero of intellect, to whom was to fall the victory of the 
future. The mightiest potentate of the Latin race faced 
the great Germanic who stood in the forefront of humanity. 

Truly a nation which in the hour of its deepest political 
.degradation could give birth to men like Fichte, Scharn- 
horst, Stein, Schiller, and Goethe, to say nothing about 
the great soldier- figures of the wars of Liberation, must be 
called to a mighty destiny. 

We must admit that in the period immediately succeed- 
ing the great struggle of those glorious days, the short- 
sightedness, selfishness, and weakness of its Sovereigns, 
and the jealousy pf iis neighbours, robbed the German 
people of th® full fruits of its heroism,* devotion, end pure 
enthusiasm. The deep disappointment of that generation 
found expression in the revolutionar)* movement of 1848, 
and in the Emigration of thousands tp the free country of 
North America, where the Germans took a prominent part 

S 
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in the formation of a new nationality, but were lost to their 
mother-country. The Prussian monarchy grovelled before 
Austria -and Russia, and seemed to have forgotten its 
national duties. 

Nevertheless in tlbe centre of the Prussian State there 
was springing up from the blood of the champions of 
freedom a new generation that no longer wished to be the 
anvil, but fo wield the hammer. Two men came to the 
front, King Wiliam I. and the hero of the Saxon forest. 
Resolutely they united the forces of the nation, which at 
first opposed them from ignorance, and broke down the 
selfishness and dogmatic positivism of the popular repre- 
sentatives. A victorious campaign settled matters with 
Austria, who did not willingly cede the supremacy in 
Germany, and left the German Imperial confederation 
without forfeiting her place as a Great Power. France 
was brought to the ground with a mighty blow ; the vast 
majority of the German peoples united under the Imperial 
crown which the King of Prussia wore ; the old idea of 
the German Empire was revived in a federal sh^ipe by 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The 
German idea, as Bismarck fancied it, ruled from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. Like 
a phoenix from the ashes, the (german giant rose from 
the sluggard-bed of the old German Confederation, and 
stretched his mighty limbs. 

It was an obvious and inevitable result that this awaken- 
ing of Germany vitally affected the other nations which 
had hitherto divided the ecdnomic and political power.' 
Hostile combinations threatened us on all sides in order 
to check the further expansion of our power. Hemmed 
in between P'rance and Russia, who allied themselves 
against us, we failed to gather the full fruits of our victories. 
The shortsightedness and party feuds qf the newly-formed 
Reichstag — the old hereditary faihngs of our nation — 
prevented any colonial policy on oroad lines. The in- 
tense love of peace, which the nation and Government 
felt, made us fall behind in the race with other countries. 

In tlup most recenj partition of the earth, that of Africa, 
victorious Germany came off badly. P'rance, her defeated 
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opponent, was able to found the second largest colonial 
Empire in the world ; England appropriated the most im- 
portant portions ; even small and neutral Belgiunf claimed 
a comparatively large and valuable s^are ; Germany was 
forced to be content with some modest strips of territory. 
In addition to, and in connection with, the political 
changes, new views and new forcSs have come forward. 

Under the influence of the constitutions,! ideas of 
Frederick the Great, and the crop of new .ideas borne by 
the French Revolution, the conception of the State has 
completely changed since the turn of the century. The 
patrimonial statd of the ‘Middle Ages was the hereditary 
possession of the Sovereign. Hence sprung the modern 
State, which represents the reverse of this relation, in 
which the Sovereign is the first servant of the State, and 
the interest of the State, and not of the ruler, is the .key 
to the policy of the Government. With this altered con- 
ception of the State the principle of nationality has 
gradually developed, of which the tendency is as follows : 
Historical boundaries are to be disregarded, and the 
nations combined into a political whole; the State will 
thus acquire a uniform national character and common 
national interests. 

This new order of things entirely altered the basis of 
international relations, and set new and unknown duties 
before the statesman. Commerce and trade also developed 
on wholly new lines. 

. After 1815 the barriers to every activity — guilds and 
trade restrictions — were gradually removed. Landed 
property ceased to be a monopoly. Commerce and indus- 
tries flourished conspicuously. *' England introduced the 
universal employment of coal and iron and of machinery 
into industries, thus founding immense industrial estab- 
lishments; by steamers and railways she brought machinery 
into cortimerce, at th£ same time effecting an industrial 
revolution by physical science and chemistry, and won 
the control of the markets of the world by cotton. There 
came, besides, the enormous extension of the command 
of credit iff the widest sense, the exploitation of India, the 
extehsion of colonization over Polynesia, etc.” England 
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at the same time girdled the earth with her cables and 
fleets. She thus attained to a sort of world-sovereignty. 
She has , tried to found a new universal Empire; not, 
indeed, by-spiritua^ or secular weapons, like Pope and 
Emperor in bygone days, but by»the power of money, by 
making all material interests dependent on herself. 

Facing her, between ‘the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
linking the West and the East, the United States of North 
America haveijrisen to be an industrial and commercial • 
power of the first rank. Supported by exceptionally 
abundant natural resources, and the unscrupulously 
pushing character of her inhabitants, this mighty Empire 
aims at a suitable recognition of her power in the council 
of the nations, and is on the point of securing this by the 
building of a powerful navy. 

Russia has not only strengthened her* position in 
Europe, but has extended lier power over the entire North 
of Asia, and is pressing farther into the centre of that 
continent. She has already crossed swords widi the 
States of the Mongolian race. This vast population," which 
fills the east of the Asiatic continent, has, after thousands 
of years of dormant civilization, at last awakened to 
political life, and categorically claims its share in inter- 
national life. The entrance of Japan into the circle of 
the great World Powers means a call to arms. “ Asia for 
the Asiatics,” is the phrase which she whispers beneath 
her breath, trusting in the strength of her demand. The 
new Great Power has etnerged victoriously from its first . 
encounter with a European foe. China, too, is preparing 
to expand her forces outwardly. A mighty movement is 
thrilling Asia — the awakening of a new epoch. 

Dangers, then, which have already assumed a profound 
importance for the civilized countries of Europe, are 
threatening from Asia, the old cradle of the nations. But 
even in the heart of the Europeanenations, forces which 
have slmnbered hitherto are now awake. The persisting 
ideas of the French Revolution and the great industrial 
progress which churacterized the last century, have 
roused ihe working* classes of every country*to a con- 
sciousness of their importance and their social power. 
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The workers, originally concerned only in the a^melioration 
of their material position, have, in theory, abandoned the 
basis of the modern State, and seek their salvatU*n in the 
revolution which they preach. They do not wislf^to obtain 
what they can within the limitation^ of the historically 
recognized State, but they wish to substitute for it ft new 
State, in which they themselves are the rulers. By this 
aspiration they not only perpetually menace State and 
society, but endanger in the separate countries the indus- 
tries from which they live, since they threaten to destroy 
the possibility of competing in the international markets 
by continuous increase of wages and decrease of work. 
Even in Germany this movement has affected large 
sections of the population. 

Until approximately the middle of the last century, 
agriculture and cattle-breeding formed the chief and most 
important part of German industries. Since then, under 
the protection of wise tariffs, and in connection with the 
rapid growth of the German merchant navy, trade has 
marvellously increased. Germany has become an indus- 
trial and trading nation ; almost the whole of the growing 
increase of the population finds work and employment in 
this sphere. Agriculture has more and more lost its 
leading position in the economic life of the people. The 
artisan class has thus become a power in our State. It 
is organized in trade unions, and has politically fallen 
under the influence of the international social democracy. 
It is hostile to the national class distinctions, and strains 
every nerve to undermine the existing power of the State. 

It is evident that the State cannot tolerate quietly this 
dangerous agitation, and that it must hinder, by every 
means, the efforts of the anti-constitutionalist party to 
effect their purpose. The law of self-preservation demands 
this ; but it is clear, that, to a certain point, the pretensions 
of the working classes^are justified. The citizen may fairly 
claim to protect hfmself from poverty by work, ant^ to have 
an opportunity of raising himself in the social scale, if he 
willingly devotes his powers. lie i% entitled to demand 
that the Stote should grant this claim, and should Ije bound 
to protect him against the tyranny of capital. 
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Two mea'ns of attaining such an object are open to the 
State : first, it may create opportunities of work, which 
secure r/^munerative employment to all willing hands; 
secondly, iiyma)^ insure the workman by legislation against 
every diminution iii his capacity,, to work owing to sick- 
ness, tige, or accident ; may give him material assistance 
when temporarily out of work, and protect him against 
compulsion*kwhich may hinder him from working. 

The econonjical prosperity of Germany as the visible 
result of three victorious campaigns created a labour 
market sufficiently large for present purposes, although 
without the conscious intentiop of the® State. German 
labour, under the protection of the political power, gained 
a market for itself. On the other hand, the German 
State has intervened with legislation, with full conscious- 
ness of the end and the means. As Scharnhorst once con- 
trasted the duty of the citizen with the rights of man, so 
the Emperor William I. recognized the duty of the State 
towards those who were badly equipped with the neces- 
saries of life. The position of the worker was assuied, so 
far as circumstances allowed, by social legislation. No 
excuse, therefore, for revolutionary agitation now existed. 

A vigorous opposition to all the encroachments of the 
social democrats indicated the only right way in which 
the justifiable efforts of the working class could be 
reconciled with the continuance of the existing State and 
of existing society, the two pillars of all civilization and 
progress. This task is by no means completed. The 
question still is. How to win* back the working class to 
the ideals of State and country? Willing workers must be 
still further protected against social democratic tyranny. 

Germany, nevertheless, is in social-political respects at 
the head of all progress in culture. German science has 
held its place in the world. Germany certainly took the 
lead in political sciences during the last century, and in 
all other domains ,of intellectual* intjuiry has won a 
prominent position through the universality of her 
philosophy and her jjhorough and unprejudiced research 
into the^nature of things.' « 

The achievements '^of Germany in the sphere of science 
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arid literature are attested by the fact that* the annual 
export of German books to foreign countries is, according 
to trustworthy estimates, twice as large as that France, 
England, and North America* combined. iVis only in 
the domain of the eXact.sciences that* Germany has often 
been compelled to give precedence to foreign countries, 
German art also has failed to win a leading position. It 
shows, indeed, sound promise in many directions, and has 
produced much that is really great ; but th/' chaos of our 
political conditions is, unfortunately, reflected in it. The 
German Empire has politically been split up into numerous 
parties. Not only are the^social democrats and the middle 
class opposed, but they, again, are divided among them- 
selves ; not only are industries and agriculture bitter 
enemies, but the national sentiment has not yet been able 
to vanquish, denominational antagonisms, and the his- 
torical hostility between North and South has prevented 
the population |from growing up into a completely united 
body. 

So stands Gern^any to-day, torn by internal dissensions, 
yet full of sustained strength ; threatened on all sides by 
dangers, compressed into narrow, unnatural limits, she 
still is filled with high aspirations, in her nationality, her 
intellectual developmetit, in her science, industries, and 
trade. 

And now, what paths does this history indicate to us for 
the future ? What duties are enforced on us by the past ? 

It is a question of far-reaching importance ; for on the 
way in which the German State answers this question, 
depend not only our own further development, but to 
some extent the subsequent shaping of the history of the 
world. 



CHAPTER IV 


GERMANY’S HISTORICAL MISSION 

Let us pass before our mind’s eye the whole course of 
our historical development, and let us picture to ourselves 
the life-giving streams of humari beings, that in every age 
have poured forth from the Empire of Central Europe to 
all parts of the globe; let us reflect what rich seeds of 
intellectual and moral development were sown by the 
German intellectual life : the proud conviction forces 
itself upon us with irresistible power that a high, if not 
the highest, importance for the entire development of the 
human race is ascribable to this German people. 

This conviction is based on the intellectual merits of 
our nation, on the freedom and the universality of the 
German spirit, which have ever and again been shown in 
the course of its history. There is no nation whose thinking 
is at once so free from prejudice and so historical as the 
German, which knows how to unite so harmoniously the 
freedom of the intellectual and the restraint of the prac- 
tical life on the path of free and natural development. 
The Germans have thus always been the standard-bearers 
of free thought, but at the same time a strong bulwark 
against revolutionary anarchical outbreaks. They have 
often been worsted in the struggle for intellectual free- 
dom, and poured out their best heart’s blood in the 
cause. Intellectual compulsion has sometimes ruled the 
Germans ; revolutionary tremors have shaken the life of 
this people — the great peasant war in the sixtefinth cen- 
tury, and#the political attempts at revolution in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But the revolutionary move- 
ment has been checlfcd and directed into the f^aths of a 
healthy natural advancement. The inevitable need of a 

72 
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free intellectual self-determination has again and again 
disengaged itself from the inner life of the soul of the 
people, and broadened into world-historical importance. 

Thus two great movements were born from tne German 
intellectual life, on wbiQb, henceforth* all the intellectual 
and moral progress of man must rest: the Reformation and 
the critical philosophy. The Refcnmation, which broke the 
intellectual yoke, imposed by the Church, wjiich checked 
all free progress ; and the Critique of Pure^eason, which 
put a stop to the caprice of philosophic speculation by 
defining for the human mind the limitations of its capa- 
city for knowledge, and a^t the same time pointed out in 
what way knowledge is really possible. On this sub- 
structure was developed the intellectual life of our time, 
whose deepest significance consists in the attempt to re- 
concile the result of free inquiry with the religious needs 
of the heart, and to lay a foundation for the harmonious 
organization of mankind. Torn this way and that, between 
hostile forces, in a continuous feud between faith and 
knowledge, mankind seems to have lost the straight road 
of progress. Reconciliation only appears possible when 
the thought of religious reformation leads to a permanent 
explanation of the idea of religion, and science remains 
conscious of the limits of its power, and does not attempt 
to explain the domain of the superscnsual world from the 
results of natural philosophy. 

The German nation not only laid the foundations of 
this great struggle for an harmonious development of 
humanity, but took the lead in it. We are thus incurring 
an obligation for the future, from which we cannot shrink. 
We must be prepared to be the leaders in this campaign, 
which is being fought for the highest stake that has been 
offered to human efforts. Our nation is not only bound 
by its past history to take part in this struggle, but is 
peculiarly adapted to do so by its special qualities. 

No nation on ftie face of the glob,e is so able to grasp 
and appropriate all the elements of culture, to add to them 
from the stores of its own spiritucy| endowment, and to 
give baclfcfo mankind richer gifts than it received. It has 
“ enriched the store of traditional European culture with 
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new and independent ideas and ideals, and won a position 
in the great community of civilized nations which none 
else could fill,” “ Depth of conviction, idealism, univer- 
sality, the^ower to look bfeyond all the limits of a finite 
existence, to sympafhize with all that is human, to traverse 
the reA.lm of ideas in companionship with the noblest of 
all nations and ages — ^this has at all times been the 
German chavacteristic ; this has been extolled as the pre- 
rogative of Gd^man culture."* To no nation, except the 
German, has it been given to enjoy in its inner self “that 
which is given to mankind as a whole.” We often see in 
other nations a greater intensity. of specialized ability, but 
never the same capacity for generalization and absorption. 
It is this quality which specially fits us for the leadership in 
the intellectual world, and imposes on us the obligation 
to maintain that position. 

There are numerous other tasks to be fulfilled if we are 
to discharge our highest duty. They form the necessary 
platform from which we can mount to the highest goal. 
These duties lie in the domains of science and pdlitics, 
and also in that borderland where science and politics 
touch, and where the latter is often directly conditioned 
by the results of scientific inquiry. 

First and foremost it is Gern\an science which must 
regain its superiority in unwearying and brilliant research 
in order to vindicate our birthright. On the one hand, we 
must extend the theory of the perceptive faculty ; on the 
other, we must increase man’s dominion over Nature by 
exploring her hidden secrets, a\id thus make human work 
more useful and remunerative. We must endeavour to 
find scientific solutions of the great problems which 
deeply concern mankind. We need not restrict ourselves 
to the sphere of pure theory, but must try to benefit 
civilization by the practical results of ijesearch, and thus 
create conditions of life in which a purer conception of 
the idealjife can find its expression. 

It is, iTroadly speaking, religious and social controversies 
which exercise the nyjst permanent influence on human 
existence, and condition not only our future de^^lopment, 

• Treitschke, “ Deutsche Geschichte,” i., p. 95. 
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but the higher life generally. These problems have occu- 
pied the minds of no people more deeply and permanently 
than our own. Yet the revolutionary spirit, ip. spite of 
the empty ravings of social democratic agitators, finds no 
place in Germany; Tbe German nS^ture tends towards 
a systematic healthy development, which works slmvly in 
opposition to the different movtmcnts. The Germans 
thus seem thoroughly qualified to settle their own 
country the great controversies which are/rending other 
nations, and to direct them into the paths of a natural 
progress in conformity with the laws of evolution. 

We have already started on the task in the social sphere, 
and shall no doubt continue it, so far as it is compatible 
with the advantages of the community and the working 
class itself. We must not spare any efforts to find other 
means than those already adopted to inspire the working 
class with healthy and patriotic ambitions. 

It is to be hoped, in any case, that if ever a great and 
common duty, requiring the concentration of the whole 
national strength, is imposed upon us, that the labour 
classes will not withhold their co-o])eration, and that, in 
face of a common danger, our nation will recover that 
unity which is lamentably deficient to-day. 

> No attempt at settlement has been made in the religious 
domain. The old antagonists arc still bitterly hostile to 
each other, especially in Germany. It will be the duty 
of the future to mitigate the religious and political an- 
tagonism of the denominations, under guarantees of abso- 
lute liberty of thought and all personal convictions, and 
to combine the conflicting views into a harmonious and 
higher system. At present there appears small prob- 
ability of attaining this end. The dogmatism of Protestant 
orthodoxy and the Jesuitic tendencies and ultramontanism 
of the Catholics, must be surmounted, before any common 
religious jnovement can be contemplated. But no German 
statesman can disregard this aspeej of affairs, nor must 
he ever forget that the greatness of our nation Is rooted 
exclusively on Protestantism. Legally and socially all 
denominations enjoy equal rights, but the Gernyin State 
must never renounce the leadership *n the domain of free 
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spiritual development. To do so would mean loss of 
prestige. 

Duties ^of the greatest importance for the whole advance 
of human civilization have thus been transmitted to the 
German nation, as heir of a great and glorious past. It is 
faced with problems of no less significance in the sphere 
of its international relations. These problems are of 
special impsntance, since they affect most deeply the 
intellectual dWelopment, and on their solution depends 
the position of Germany in the world. 

The German Empire has suffered great losses of territory 
in the storms and struggles of .the past* The Germany 
of to-day, considered geographically, is a mutilated torso 
of the old dominions of the Emperors ; it comprises only 
a fraction of the German peoples. A large number of 
German fellow-countrymen have been incorporated into 
other States, or live in political independence, like the 
Dutch, who have developed into a separate nationality, 
but in language and national customs cannot deny their 
German ancestry. Germany has been robbed <5f her 
natural boundaries ; even the source and mouth of the 
most characteristically German stream, the much lauded 
German Rhino, lie outside the German territory. On 
the eastern frontier, too, where the strength of the modern 
German Empire grew up in centuries of war against the 
Slavs, the possessions of Germany are menaced. The 
Slavonic waves are ever dashing more furiously against 
the coast of that Germanism, which seems to have lost 
its old victorious strength. ‘ 

Signs of political weakness are Visible here, while for 
centuries the overflow of the strength of the German 
nation has poured into foreign countries, and been lost 
to our fatherland and to our nationality ; it is absorbed 
by foreign nations and steeped with foreign sentiments. 
Even to-day the German Empire poss’esses nq colonial 
territories where itj increasing population may find 
remunerStive work and a German way of living. 

This is obviously yot a condition which can satisfy a 
powerful nation, or corresponds to the greatn«s of the 
German ‘nation and fls intellectual importance. 
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At an earlier epoch, to be sure, when Germans had 
in the course of centuries grown accustomed to the 
degradation of being robbed of all political significance, 
a large section of our people did not feel this insufficiency. 
Even during the age of our classical literature the patriotic 
pride of that idealistic generation “ was contented with 
the thought that no other people could follow the bold 
flights of German genius or soar aloft to tlj* freedom of 
our world citizenship.”* 

Schiller, in 1797, could write the lines: 

German majesty and honour 
¥ti\\ not with the princes* crown ; 

When amid the flames of war 
(ierman Empire crashes down, 

German greatness stands unscathed. 

• 

The nobler and better section of our nation, at any 
rate, holds different sentiments to-day. We attach a 
higher value to the influence of the German spirit on 
univeftal culture than was then possible, since we must 
now take into consideration the immense development of 
Germany in the nineteenth century, and can thus better 
estimate the old importance of our classical literature. 
Again, we have learnt from the vicissitudes of our historical 
growth to recognize thaf the full and due measure of intel- 
lectual development can only be achieved by the political 
federation of our nation. The dominion of G erman thought 
can only be extended under the ajgis of political power, 
and unless we act in confermity to this idea, we shall be 
untrue to our great duties towards the human race. 

Our first and positive duty consists, therefore, in 
zealously guarding the territories of Germany, as they 
now are, and in not surrenderuig a foot’s breadth of 
German soil to foreign nationalities. On the west the 
ambitious schemes of the Latin race have been checked, 
and it is hard tef imagine that we ^shall ever allow this 
prize of victory to be snatched again from our hahds. On 

* Treitsc^ike, “ Deutsche Geschichtc,” i.,^. 195. 

t Fraj'inent of a poem on “Germ.m Grc4nes3,” published in 1905 
by Bernhard Suphan. 
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the south-east the Turks, who formerly threatened the 
civilized countries of Europe, have been completely re- 
pulsed. They now take a very different position in 
European politics from that which they filled at the time 
of their victorious advance westwards. Their power on 
the Mediterranean is entirely destroyed. On the other 
hand, the Slavs have become a formidable power. Vast 
regions whi^h were once under German influence are 
now once more subject to Slavonic I'ulc, and seem per- 
manently lost to us. The present Russian Baltic provinces 
were formerly flourishing seats of German culture. The 
German element in Austria, ouj ally, is ‘gravely menaced 
by the Slavs ; Germany herself is exposed to a perpetual 
peaceful invasion of Slavonic workmen. Many Poles 
are firmly established in the heart of Westphalia. Only 
faint-hearted measures are taken to-day to stem this 
Slavonic flood. And yet to check this onrush of Slavism 
is not merely an obligation inherited from our fathers, 
but a duty in the interests of self-preservation and 
European civilization. It cannot yet be determined 
whether we can keep off this vast flood by pacific pre- 
cautions. It is not improbable that the question of Ger- 
manic or Slavonic supremacy will be once more decided 
by the sword. The probability (jf such a conflict grows 
stronger as we become more lax in pacific measures ot 
defence, and show less determination to protect the 
German soil at all costs. 

The further duty of supporting the Germans in foreign 
countries in their struggle for existence and of thus keeping 
them loyal to their nationality, is one from which, in our 
direct interests, w'e cannot withtlraw. The isolated groups 
of Germans abroad greatly benefit our trade, since by 
preference they obtain their goods from Germany; but 
they may also be useful to us politically, as we discover in 
America. The American- Germans have formed a political 
alliance jvith the Irish, and thus united, constitute a power 
in the State, with which the Government must reckon. 

Finally, from the ftoint.of view of civilization, it is ira- 
perative.to preserve ^he German spirit, and by s© doing to 
establish foci of universal culture. 
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Even it we succeed in guarding our possessions in the 
East and West, and in preserving the German nationality 
in its present form throughout the world, we shall not be 
able to maintain our present position, jpowerful as it is, in 
the great competitic 5 n with the other Powers, if we are con- 
tented to restrict ourselves to our present sphere of ffower, 
while the surrounding countries ate busily extending their 
dominions. If we wish to compete further ^ith them, a 
policy which our population and our civmzation both 
entitle and compel us to adopt, we must not hold back 
in the hard struggle for the sovereignty of the world. 

Lord Rosebery, speaking at the Royal Colonial Institute 
on March 1, 1893, expressed himself as follows : “ It is 
said that our Empire is already large enough and does not 
need expansion. . . . We shall have to consider not what 
we want now, but what we want in the future. . . . We 
have to remember that it is part of our responsibility and 
heritage to take cai'e that the world, so far as it can be 
moulded by us, should receive the Anglo-Saxon and not 
another character.”* 

That is a great and proud thought which the English- 
man then expressed. If we count the nations who speak 
English at the present day, and if we survey the countries 
which acknowledge the, rule of England, we must admit 
that he is iustified from the English point of view. He 
does not here contemplate an actual world-sovereignty, 
but the predominance of the English spirit is proclaimed 
in plain language. 

England has certainly ddhe a great work of civilization, 
especially from the material aspect ; but her work is one- 
sided. All the colonies which are directly subject to 
English rule are primarily exploited in the interest of 
English industries and English capital. The work of 
civilization, whiclj England undeniably has carried out 
among them, has always been subordinated to this idea ; 
she has never justified her sovereigpty by training up a 
free and independent population, and by transmitting to 
the subject.peoples the blessings .of ai} independent culture 

* This passage is quoted in the book oWlie French en-Minister 
Hanotaux, “ Fashoda et le partage de I’Afrique.” 
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of their own. With regard to those colonies which enjoy 
self-government, and are therefore more or less free re- 
publics, as Canada, Australia, South Africa, it is very 
questionable whether they will permanently retain any 
trace of the English spirit. They are not only growing 
Statds, but growing nations, and it seems uncertain at the 
present time whether England will be able to include them 
permanently in the Empire, to make them serviceable to 
English ind^tries, or even to secure that the national 
character is English. Nevertheless, it is a great and 
proud ambition that is expressed in Lord Rosebery’s 
words, and it testifies to a supreme nation'al self-confidence. 

The French regard with no less justifiable satisfaction 
the work done by them in the last forty years. In iQOg 
the former French Minister, Ilanotaux, gave expression 
to this pr ide in the following words : “ Ten years ago the 
work of founding onr colonial Empire was finished. France 
has claimed her rank among the four great Powers. She 
is at home in every quarter of the globe. French is spoken, 
and will continue to be spoken, in Africa, Asia, America, 
Oceania. Seeds of sovereignty arc sown in all parts of 
the world. They will prosper under the protection of 
Heaven.”^ 

The same statesman criticised, with ill-concealed hatred, 
the German policy : “ It will be for history to decide what 
has been the leading thought of Germany and her Govern- 
ment during the complicated disputes under which the 
partition of Africa and the last phase of French colonial , 
policy were ended. We may 'assume that at first the ad- ’ 
herents to Bismarck’s policy saw with satisfaction how 
France embarked on distant and difficult undertakings, 
which would fully occupy the attention of the country and 
its Government for long years to come. Nevertheless, it 
is not certain that this calculation has proved right in the 
long-run, since Germany ultimately trod the same road, 
and, somewhat late^ indeed, tried to make up for lost 
time, ff that country deliberately abandoned colonial 
enterprise to others, jt cannot be surprised if these have 
obtaine(j the best shares.’ 

* Hanotaux, “ Fashoda ct le partage de I’Afrique.* 
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This French criticisni is not altogether unfair. It must 
be admitted with mortification and envy that the nation 
vanquished in 1870, whose vital. powers seemed exhausted, 
which possessed no qualification for colonization from 
want of men to colonize, as is best seen in Algeria, h^s yet 
created the second largest colonip,! Empire in the world, 
and prides herself on being a World Power, while the 
conqueror of Gravelotte and Sedan in this re/pect lags far 
behind her, and only recently, in the Morocco controversy, 
yielded to the unjustifiable pretensions of France in away 
which, according to universal popular sentiment, was un- 
worthy alike of the dignity and the interests of Germany. 

The openly declared claims of England and France are 
the more worthy of attention since an entente prevails 
between the two countries. In the face of these claims 
the German nation, from the standpoint of its importance 
to civilization, is fully entitled not only to demand a place 
in the sun, as Prince Biilow used modestly to express it, 
but to^aspire to an adequate share in the sovereignty of 
the world far beyond the limits of its present sphere of in- 
fluence. But we can only reach this goal, by so amply 
securing our position in Europe, that it can never again 
be questioned. Then only we need no longer fear that 
we shall be opposed by stronger opponents whenever we 
take part in international politics. We shall then be able 
to exercise our forces freely in fair rivalry with the other 
World Powers, and secure to German nationality and 
German spirit throughout the globe that high esteem which 
is due to them. 

Such an expansion of power, befitting our importance, 
is not merely a fanciful scheme — it will soon appear as 
a political necessity. 

The fact has already been mentioned that, owing to 
political union and improved economic conditions during 
the last forty year§, an era of great prosperity has set in, 
and that German industries have been widely extended and 
German trade has kept pace with them. The extra- 
ordinary capacity cf the German nation for trade and 
navigation'has once more brilliantly asserted itself The 
days of the Hanseatic League have returned. The labour 
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resources of our nation increase continuously. The 
increase of the population in the German Empire alone 
amounts yearly to a million souls, and these have, to a 
large extent, found* remunerative industrial occupation. 

There is, however, a reverse side to this picture of 
splendid development. ‘ We are absolutely dependent on 
foreign countries for the import of raw materials, and to 
a considerJil^ extent also for the sale of our own manu-. 
factures. We even obtain a part of our necessaries of 
life from abroad. Then, again, we have not the assured 
markets which England possesses in her colonies. Our 
own colonies are unable to take much of our products, 
and the great foreign economic spheres try to close their 
doors to outsiders, especially Germans, in order to 
encourage their own industries, and to make themselves 
independent of other countries. The livelihood of our 
working classes directly depends on the maintenance and 
expansion of our export trade. It is a question of life 
and death for us to keep open our oversea commerce> 
We shall very soon see ourselves compelled to find for 
our growing population means of life other than industrial 
employment. It is out of the question that this latter 
can keep pace permanently with the increase of popula- 
tion. Agriculture will einploj'^ a small part of this 
increase, and home settlements may afford some relief. 
But no remunerative occupation will ever be found within 
the borders of the existing German Empire for the whole 
population, however favourable our international rela* 
tions. We shall soon, therefore, be faced by the question, 
whether we wish to surrender the coming generations 
to foreign countries, as formerly in the hour of our 
decline, or whether we wish to take steps to find them 
a home in our own German colonies, and so retain them 
for the fatherland. There is no poss'ible doubt how this 
question must be answered. If the Mnfortunate course 
of ourTiistory has hitherto prevented us from building a 
colonial Empire, it is our duty to make up for lost time, 
and at once to construct a fleet which, in defiance of all 
hostile Powers, mSy keep our sea communications open. 
We have long undejestimated the importance of 
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colonies. Colonial possessions which merely serve the 
purpose of acquiring wealth, and are only used for 
economic ends, while the owner-State does not think of 
colonizing in any form or raising the position of the 
aboriginal population in the economic or social scale, 
are unjustifiable and immoral, and can never be held 
permanently. But that colonization which retains a 
uniform nationality has become a factor of immense 
importance for the future of the world. It will determine 
the degree in which each nation shares in the government 
of the world by the white race. It is quite imaginable 
that a country which owns no colonies will no longer 
count among the European Great Powers, however 
powerful it may otherwise be.”* 

We are already suffering severely from the want ot 
colonies to meet our requirements. They would not 
merely guarantee a livelihood to our growing working 
population, but would supply raw materials and food- 
stuffs, would buy goods, and open a field of activity to 
that immense capital of intellectual labour forces w'hich 
is to-day lying unproductive in Germany, or is in the 
service of foreign interests. We find throughout the 
countries of the world German merchants, engineers, 
and men of every profession, employed actively in the 
service of foreign masters, because German colonies, 
when they might be profitably engaged, do not exist. 
In the future, however, the importance of Germany will 
depend on two points : firstly, how many millions of men 
in the world speak German ? secondly, how many of them 
are politically members of the German Empire? 

These are heavy and complicated duties, which have 
devolved on us from the entire past development of our 
nation, and arc determined by its present condition as 
regards the future.* We must be quite clear on this 
point, that no nati«n has had to reckon with the same 
difficulties and hostility as ours. This is due Ito the 
many restrictions of our political relations, to our un- 
favourable geographical position, anef to the course of 
our history. It was chiefly our own fault that wd were 
* Treitschke, “ Politik,” i., § 8. 
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condemned to political paralysis at the time when the 
great European States built themselves up, and some- 
times expanded into World Powers. We did not enter 
the circle of the, Powers, whose decision carried weight 
in politics, until late, when the partition of the globe 
was* long concluded. , All which other nations attained 
in centuries of natural development — political union, 
colonial possessions, naval power, international trade — 
was denied to our nation until quite recently. What we 
now wish to attain must be fought for, and won, against 
a superior force of hostile interests and Powers. 

It is all the more emphatically oQr duty plainly to 
perceive what paths we wish to take, and what our goals 
are, so as not to split up our forces in false directions, 
and involuntarily to diverge from the straight road of 
our intended development. 

The difficulty of our political position is in a certain 
sense an advantage. By keeping us in a continually 
increasing state of tension, it has at least protected us 
so far from the lethargy which so often follows a long 
period of peace and growing wealth. It has forced us to 
stake all our spiritual and material forces in order to rise 
to every occasion, and has thus discovered and strengthened 
resources which will be of greg.t value whenever we shall 
be called upon to draw the sword. 



CHAPTER V 

WORLD POWER OR DOWNFALL 

In discussing the duties which fall to the German nation 
from its history and its general as well as particular 
endowments, we attempted to prove that a consolidation 
and expansion of our position among the Great Powers 
of Europe, and an extension of our colonial possessions, 
must be the basis of our future development. 

The political questions thus raised intimately concern all 
international relations, and should be thoroughly weighed. 
We must not aim at the impossible. A reckless policy 
would be foreign to our national character and our high 
aims and duties. But we must aspire to the possible, 
even at the risk of war. This policy we have seen to be 
both our right and our duty. The longer we look at 
things with folded hands, the harder it will be to make up 
the start which the other Powers have gained on us. 

The man of sense will by the forelock clutch 
Whatever lies within his power, 

Stick fast to it, and neither shirk, 

Nor from his enterprise be thrust, 

But, having once begun to work, 

Go working on because he must.” 

Faust 

(translated by Sir Theodore Martin). 

The sphere in w4iich we can realize our ambition is 
circumscribed by thfi hostile intentions of the other World 
Powers, by the existing territorial conditions, and i>y the 
armed force which is at the back of both. Our policy 
must necessarily be determined by tke consideration of 
these conditions. We must accurately^ and withomt bias 
or timidity^ examine the circumstances which turn the 
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scale when the forces which concern us are weighed one 
against the other. 

These considerations fall partly within the military, but 
belong mainly to the pblitical sphere, in so far as the 
j-.olitical grouping of the States allows a survey of the 
iiiilfcary resources of the parties. We must try to realize 
tliis grouping. The shifting aims of the politics of the 
day need not be our standard ; they are often coloured by 
considerations of present expediency, and offer no firm 
basis for forming an opinion. We must rather endeavour 
to recognize the political views and intentions of the in- 
dividual States, which are based on the nature of things, 
and therefore will continually make their importance felt. 
The broad lines of policy are ultimately laid down by the 
permanent interests of a country, although they may often 
be mistaken from short-sightedness or timidity, and al- 
though policy sometimes takes a course which does not 
seem warranted from the standpoint of lasting national 
benefits. Policy is not an exact science, following neces- 
sary laws, but is made by men who impress oh it the 
stamp of their strength or their w'eakness, and often divert 
it from the path of true national interests. Such digres- 
sions must not be ignored. The statesman who seizes 
his opportunity will often profit by these political fluctua- 
tions. But the student who considers matters from the 
standpoint of history must keep his eyes mainly fixed on 
those interests which seem permanent. We must therefore 
try to make the international situation in this latter sense 
clear, so far as it concerns Ge'i many’s power and ambitions. 

We see the European Great Powers divided into two 
great camps. 

On the one side Germany, Austria, and Italy have 
concluded a defensive alliance, whose sole object is to 
guard against hostile aggression. In this alliance the tw'O 
first-named States form the solid, probably unbreakable, 
core, since by the^ nature of things fhey are intimately 
connected. The geographical conditions force this result. 
The two States cojnbincd form a compact series of terri- 
tories/rom the A^driatic to the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Their close union is due also to historical national and 
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political conditions. Austrians have fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Prussians and Germans of the Empire on 
a hundred battlefields ; Germans are the backbone of the 
Austrian dominions, the bond of union that holds together 
the different nationalities of the Empire. Austria, more 
than Germany, must guard against the inroads of Slc^vism, 
since numerous Slavonic races are comprised in her terri- 
tories. There has been no conflict of interests between 
the two States since the struggle for the supremacy in 
Germany was decided. The maritime and commercial 
interests of the one point to the south and south-east, 
those of the otUer to the north. Any feebleness in the 
one must react detrimentally on the political relations of 
the other. A quarrel between Germany and Austria would 
leave both States at the mercy of overwhelmingly powerful 
enemies. The possibility of each maintaining its political 
position depends on their standing by each other. It may 
be assumed that the relations uniting the two States will 
be permanent so long as Germans and Magyars are the 
leading nationalities in the Danubian monarchy. It was 
one of the master-strokes of Bismarck’s policy to have 
recognized the community of Austro-German interests 
even during the war of 18G6, and boldly to have concluded 
a peace which rendered such an alliance possible. . 

The weakness of the Austrian Empire lies in the strong 
admixture of Slavonic elements, which are hostile to the 
German population, and show many signs of Pan-Slavism. 
It is not at present, however, strong enough to influence 
the political position of the Empire. 

Italy, also, is bound to the Triple Alliance by her true 
interests. The antagonism to Austria, which has run 
through Italian history, will diminish when the needs 
of expansion in other spheres, and of creating a natural 
channel for the increasing population, are fully recog- 
nized by Italy. Neither condition is impossible. Irre- 
dentism will then lose its political significance, for the 
position, which belongs to Italy from her geographical 
situation and her past history, and will promote her true 
interests if attained, cannot be won hi a war with Austria. 
It is the position of a leading political and commercial 
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Mediterranean Power. That is the natural heritage which 
she can claim. Neither Germany nor Austria is a rival in 
this claim, but France, since she has taken up a permanent 
position on the coast of North Africa, and especially in 
Tunis, has appropriated a country which would have been 
the most natural colony for Italy, and has, in point of 
fact, been largely colorfized by Italians. It would, in 
my opinion, have been politically right for us, even at the 
risk of a war with France, to protest against this annexa- 
tion, and to preserve the territory of Carthage for Italy. 
We should have considerably strengthened Italy’s posi- 
tion on the Mediterranean, and, created -a cause of con- 
tention between Italy and France that would have added 
to the security of the Triple Alliance. 

The weakness of this alliance consists in its purely 
defensive character. It offers a certain security against 
hostile aggression, but does not consider the necessary 
development of events, and docs not guarantee to any 
of its members help in the prosecution of its essential 
interests. It is based on a status quo, which was* fully 
justified in its day, but has been left far behind by the 
march of political events. Prince Bismarck, in his 
“ Thoughts and Reminiscences,” pointed out that this 
alliance would not always correspond to the requirements 
of the future. Since Italy found 'the Triple Alliance did 
not aid her Mediterranean policy, she tried to effect a 
pacific agreement with England and France, and accord- 
ingly retired from the Triple Alliance. The results of 
this policy are manifest to-day. Italy, under an undis- 
guised arrangement with England and France, but in 
direct opposition to the interests of the Triple Alliance, 
attacked Turkey, in order to conquer, in Tripoli, the re- 
quired colonial territory. This undertaking twought her 
to the brink of a war with Austria, which, as the supreme 
Power in the Balkan Peninsula, can never tolerate the 
encroachment of Italy into those regions.* 

The Triple Alliance*, which in itself represents a natural 
league, has suffered a rude shock. The ultimate reason 
for this result is foun*d in the fact that the parties con- 
cerned With a narrjw, short-sighted policy look only to 
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their immediate private interests, and pay no regard to 
the vital needs of the members of the league. The 
alliance will not regain its original strength until, under 
the protection of the allied armies, each of the three 
States can satisfy its political needs. *We must therefore 
be solicitous to promote Austria’s position in the Balkans, 
and Italy's interests on the Mediterranean. Only then 
can we calculate on finding in our allies assistance towards 
realizing our own political endeavours. Since, however, 
it is against all our interests to strengthen Italy at the 
cost of Turkey, which is, as we shall see, an essential 
member of the Triple Alliance, we must repair the errors 
of the past, and in the next great war win back Tunis 
for Italy. Only then will Bismarck’s great conception 
of the Triple Alliance reveal its real meaning. But the 
Triple Alliance, so long as it only aims at negative results, 
and leaves it to the individual allies to pursue their vital 
interests exclusively by their own resources, will be 
smitten with sterility. On the surface, Italy’s Mediter- 
ranean interests do not concern us closely. But their 
real importance for us is shown by the consideration that 
the withdrawal of Italy from the Triple Alliance, or, 
indeed, its secession to an Anglo-Franco-Russian entente, 
would probably be the signal for a great European war 
against us and Austria. Such a development would 
gravely prejudice the lasting interests of Italy, for she 
would forfeit her political independence by so doing, and 
incur the risk of sinking to a sort of vassal state of France. 
Such a contingency is not unthinkable, for, in judging the 
policy of Italy, we must not disregard her relations with 
England as well as with France. 

England is clearly a hindrance in the w'ay of Italy’s 
justifiable efforts to win a prominent position in the 
Mediterranean. ,She possesses in Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, liigypt, and Aden a chain of strong bases, which 
secure the sea-roule to India, and she has an unqualified 
interest in commanding this greaf road throifgh the 
Mediterranean. England’s Mediterranean fleet is corre- 
spondingly strong and would — espeoially in combiriation 
with the French Mediterranean squadron — seriously 
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menace the coasts of Italy, should that countiy be 
entangled in a war against England and France. Italy 
is therefore obviously concerned in avoiding such a war, 
as long as the balance of- maritime power is unchanged. 
She is thus in an* extremely difficult double position; 
herseJf a member of the Triple Alliance, she is in a situa- 
tion which compels her to make overtures to the opponents 
of that alliance, so long as her own allies can afford no 
trustworthy assistance to her policy of development. It 
is our interest to reconcile Italy and Turkey so far as 
we can. 

France and Russia have uqited in opposition to the 
Central European Triple Alliance. France’s European 
policy is overshadowed by the idea of revanche. For 
that she makes the most painful sacrifices ; for that she 
has forgotten the hundred years’ enmity against England 
and the humiliation of Fashoda. She wishes first to 
take vengeance for the defeats of 1870-71, which 
wounded her national pride to the quick; she wishes to 
raise her political prestige by a victory over Gewnany, 
and, if possible, to regain that former supremacy on the 
continent of Europe which she so long and brilliantly 
maintained ; she wishes, if fortune smiles on her arms, 
to reconquer Alsace and Lorraine. But she feels too 
weak for an attack on Germatiy. Her whole foreign 
policy, in spite of all protestations of peace, follows the 
single aim of gaining allies for this attack. Her alliance 
with Russia, her entente with England, are inspired with 
this spirit ; her present intima/e relations with this latter 
nation are traceable to the fact that the French policy 
hoped, and with good reason, for more active help from 
England’s hostility to Germany than from Russia. 

The colonial policy of France pursues primarily the 
object of acquiring a material, and, if possible, military 
superiority over Germany. The csfablishment of a 
native African army, the contemplated introduction of 
a modified system *of conscription in Algeria, and the 
political annexation of Morocco, which offers excellent 
raw material for soldiers, so clearly exhibit this intention, 
that thdlre can be..«t) possible illusion as to its extent and 
meaning. 
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Since France has succeeded in bringing her military 
strength to approximately the same level as Germany, 
since she has acquired in her North African Empire the 
possibility of considerably increasing that strength, since 
she has completely outstripped Geitnany in the sphere 
of colonial policy, and has not only kept up, bwt also 
revived, the French sympathies' of Alsace and Lorraine, 
the conclusion is obvious: France will not abandon the 
paths of an anti-German policy, but will do her best to 
excite hostility against us, and to thwart German interests 
in every quai'ter of the globe. When she came to an 
understanding with the Italians, that she should be given 
a free hand in Morocco if she allowed them to occupy 
Tripoli, a wedge was driven into the Triple Alliance 
which threatens to split it. It may be regarded as 
highly improbable that she will maintain honourably and 
with no ari'icrc-pcmc^e the obligations undertaken in the 
interests of German commerce in Morocco. The sup- 
pression of these interests was, in fact, a marked feature 
of the French Morocco policy, which was conspicuously 
anti-German. The French policy was so successful that 
we shall have to reckon more than ever on the hostility 
of F'rance in the future. It must be regarded as a quite 
unthinkable proposition that an agreement between 
France and Germany can be negotiated before the 
question between them has been once more decided by 
arms. Such an agreement is the less likely now that 
France sides with England, to whose interest it is to 
repress Germany but stre«gthen France. Another picture 
meets our eyes if we turn to the East, where the giant 
Ruvssian Empire towers above all others. 

The Empire of the Czar, in consequence of its defeat 
in Manchuria, and of the revolution which was precipi- 
tated by the di^sastrous war, is following apparently a 
policy of recuperation. It has tried to come to an under- 
standing with J^ipan in the Far East, and with England 
in Central Asia; in the Balkans Its policy aims at the 
maintenance of the stains quo. So far it does not seem to 
have entertained any idea of wai^ with Germany. The 
Potsdam agreement, whose importuiv^'^^ cannof be over- 
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estimated, shows that we need not anticipate at present 
any aggressive policy on Russia’s part. The ministry ot 
Kokovvzew seems likely to wish to continue this policy of 
recuperation, and has the more reason for doing so, as 
the murder of Stolypin with its accompanying events 
showed, as it were by a flash of lightning, a dreadful 
picture of internal disorder and revolutionary intrigue. It 
is improbable, therefore, that Russia would now be 
inclined to make armed intervention in favour of France. 
The Russo-French alliance is not, indeed, swept away, 
and there is no doubt that Russia would, if the necessity 
arose, meet her obligations ; but the terfsion has been 
temporarily relaxed, and an improvement in the Russo- 
German relations has been effected, although this state of 
things was sufficiently well paid for by the concessions of 
Germany in North Persia. 

It is quite obvious that this policy of marking time, 
which Russia is adopting for the moment, can only be 
transitory. The requirements of the mighty Enyjirc 
irresistibly compel an expansion towards the sea, whether 
in the Far East, where it hopes to gain ice-free harbours, 
or in the direction of the Mediterranean, where the 
Crescent still glitters on the dome of St. Sophia. After a 
successful war, Russia would hardj}^ hesitate to seize the 
mouth of the Vistula, at the possession of which she has 
long aimed, and thus to strengthen appreciably her posi- 
tion in the Baltic. 

Supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula, free entrance 
into the Mediterranean, and .a'strong position on the 
Baltic, are the goals to which the European policy of 
Russia has naturally long been directed. She feels her- 
self, also, the leading power of the Slavonic races, and has 
for many years been busy in encouraging and extending 
the spread of this element into Central Europe. 

Pan-Slavism is still hard at work. 

It is hard to foresee ^low soon Russia wifi come out from 
her retireftient and again tread the natural paths of her 
international policy. , Her present political attitude 
depends jonsidera^ on the person of the present 
Emperor, who beli^cs in the need of leaning^upon a 
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strong monarchical State, such as Germany is, and also 
on the character of the internal development of the 
mighty Empire. The whole body of the nation is so 
tainted with revolutionary and moral infection, and the 
peasantry is plunged in such economic disorder, that it is 
difficult to see from what elements a vivifying force may 
spring up capable of restoring a healthy condition. Even 
the agrarian policy of the present Government has not 
produced any favourable results, and has so far disap- 
pointed expectations. The possibility thus has always 
existed that, under the stress of internal affairs, the foreign 
policy maybe reversed and an attempt made to surmount 
the difficulties at home by successes abroad. Time and 
events will decide whether these successes will be sought 
in the Far East or in the West On the one side Japan, 
and possibly China, must be encountered ; on the other, 
Germany, Austria, and, possibly, Turkey. 

Doubtless these conditions must exercise a decisive 
influence on the Franco-Russian Alliance. The interests 
of the two allies are not identical. While France aims 
solely at crushing Germany by an aggressive war, Russia 
from the first has more defensive schemes in view. She 
wished to secure herself against any interference by the 
Powers of Central Europe in the execution of her political 
plans in the South and East, and at the same time, at the 
price of an alliance, to raise, on advantageous terms in 
France, the loans which were so much needed. Russia at 
present has no inducement to seek an aggressive war with 
Germany «r to take part’ in one. Of course, every further 
increase of the German power militates against the Russian 
interests. We shall therefore always find her on the side 
of those who try to cross our political paths. 

England has recently associated herself with the Franco- 
Russian Alliancg. She has made an arrangement in Asia 
with Russia by which the spheres of influence of the two 
parties are deliffiited, while with France she has come to 
terms in the clear intention of suppressing Geruiftiny under 
all circumstances, if necessary by force of arms. 

The actually existing conflict of Russian and English 
interests in the heart of Asia can obv'lC^^ly not oc termin- 
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ated by such agreements. So, also, no natural community 
of interests exists between England and France. A strong 
French fleet may be as gre.at a menace to England as to 
any other Power. .For the present,. however, we may 
reckon on an Anglo - French entente. This union is 
cemented by the common hostility to Germany. No 
other reason for the political combination of the two 
States is forthcoming. There is not even a credible 
pretext, which might mask the real objects. 

This policy of England is, on superficial examination, 
not very comprehensible. Of course, Gejrman industries 
and trade have lately made asto’unding progress, and the 
German navy is growing to a strength which commands 
respect. We are certainly a hindrance to the plans which 
England is prosecuting in Asiatic Turkey and Central 
Africa. This may well be distasteful to the English from 
economic as well as political and military aspects. But, 
on the other hand, the American competition in the domain 
of commercial politics is far keener than the Gevnan. 
The American navy is at the present moment stronger than 
the German, and will henceforth maintain this precedence. 
Even the French are on the point of building a formidable 
fleet, and their colonial Empire, so far as territory is con- 
cerned, is immensely superior to ours. Yet, in spite of all 
these considerations, the hostility of the English is pri- 
marily directed against us. It is necessary to adopt the 
English standpoint in order to understand the lino of 
thought which guides the English politicians. I believe 
that the solution of the problem is to be found in the wide 
ramifications of English interests in every part of the world. 

Since England committed the unpardonable blunder, 
from her point of view, of not supporting the Southern 
States in the American War of Secession, a rival to Eng- 
land’s world-wide Empire has appeared on the other side 
of the Atlantic in the form of the United* States bf North 
America,jWhich are a grave menace to England’s fortunes. 
The keenest competition conceivable now exists between 
the two countries. The annexation of the Philippines by 
America,«and En^nd’s treaty with Japan, have accen- 
tuated the conflK^f interests between the twa nations. 
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The trade and industries of America can no longer be 
checked* and the absolutely inexhaustible and ever-growing 
resources of the Union are so prodigious that a naval war 
with America, in yjew of the vast distances and wide 
extent of the enemies’ coasts, would prove a very bold, 
and certainly very difficult, undertaking. England accord- 
ingly has always diplomatically conceded the claims of 
America, as quite recently in the negotiations about forti- 
fying the Panama Canal ; the object clearly is to avoid 
any collision with the United States, from fearing the con- 
sequences of suejr collision. The American competition 
in trade and industries, arid the growth of the American 
navy, are tolerated as inevitable, and the community of 
race is borne in mind. In this sense, according to the 
English point of view, must be understood the treaty by 
which a Court of Arbitration between the two countries 
was established. 

England wishes, in any case, to avert the danger of a 
war 'wyth America. The natural opposition of the two 
rival States may, however, in the further development 
of things, be so accentuated that England will be forced 
to assert her position by arms, or at least to maintain 
an undisputed naval supremacy, in order to emphasize 
her diplomatic action. The relations of the two countries 
to Canada may easily become strained to a dangerous 
point, and the temporary failure of the Arbitration Treaty 
casts a strong light on the fact that the American people 
•does not consider that the present political relations of 
the two nations are perm*anent. 

There is another danger which concerns England more 
closely and directly threatens her vitality. This is due 
to the nationalist movement in India and Egypt, to the 
growing power of Islam, to the agitation for independence 
in the great colorries, as well as to the supremacy of the 
Low-Gerriian element in South Africa. 

Turkey is the only State which might seriously \hreaten 
the English position in Egypt by land. This contingency 
gives to the national movement in Egypt an importance 
which it would not otherwise possess; it clearly shows 
that Engiaod intensely fears every Pani^^lamitic move- 
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rnent. She is trying with all the resources of political 
intrigue to undermine the growing power of Turkey, which 
she officially pretends to support, and is endeavouring to 
create in Arabia a new religious centre in opposition to 
the. Caliphate. 

The same views are partially responsible for the policy 
in India, where some seventy millions of Moslems live^ 
under the English rule. England, so far, ifl accordance 
with the principle of divide ct impcra, has attempted to 
play off the Mohammedan against the Hindu population. 
But now that a pronounced revolutionary and nationalist 
tendency shows itself among ‘these latfer, the danger is 
imminent that Pan-Islamism, thoroughly roused, should 
unite with the revolutionary elements of Bengal. The 
co-operation of these elements might create a very grave 
danger, capable of shaking the foundations of England’s 
high position in the world. 

While so many dangers, in the future at least, threaten 
both at home and abroad, English imperialism has failed 
to link the vast Empire together, either for purpSses of 
commerce or defence, more clc^ely than hitherto. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dream of the British Imperial Customs 
Union has definitely been abandoned. No attempt was 
made at the Imperial Conference in 1911 to go back to 
it. “A centrifugal policy predominated. . . . When the 
question of imperial defence came up, the policy was 
rejected which wished to assure to Great Britain the help 
of the oversea dominions in every imaginable eventuality.”. 
The great self-ruled colonies ^'represent allies, who will 
stand by England in the hour of need, but “ allies with 
the reservation that they are not to be employed wrong- 
fully for objects which they cannot ascertain or do not 
approve.” There are clear indications that the policy 
of the dominions, though not yet plaipiing a separation 
from England, is contemplating the future prospect of 
doing so. Canada, South Africa, atid Australia are 
developing, as mentioned in Chapter IV., into indepen- 
dent nations and States, and will, when their time comes, 
claim formal indcpefidence. 

• Th. Sthij^niann in the Kreuzzeitung of July 5, 1911. 
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All these circumstances constitute a grave menace 
to the stability of England’s Empire, and these dangers 
largely influence England’s attitude towards Germany. 

England may have to tolerate the ^rivalry of North 
America in her imperial and commercial ambitions, but 
the competition of Germany must be stopped. If Engiknd 
is forced to fight America, the German tieet must not be 
in a position to help the Americans. Therefore it must 
be destroyed. 

A similar line of thought is suggested by the eventu- 
ality of a great English colonial war, which would engage 
England’s fleets in*far distant parts of the world. England 
knows the German needs and capabilities of expansion, 
and may well fear that a German Empire with a strong 
fleet might use such an opportunity for obtaining that 
increase of territory which England grudges. We may 
thus explain the apparent indifference of England to the 
French schemes of aggrandisement. France’s capability 
of expansion is exhausted from insufficient increase of 
population. She can no longer be dangerous to England 
as a nation, and would soon fidl a victim to English lust 
of Empire, if only Germany were conquered. 

The wish to get rid of the dangers presumably threaten- 
ing from the German quarter is all the more real since 
geographical conditions offer a prospect of crippling the 
German oversea commerce without any excessive efforts. 
The comparative weakness of the German fleet, contrasted 
with the vast superiority of the English navy, allows a 
correspondingly easy victory to be anticipated, especially 
if the French fleet co-operates. The possibility, there- 
fore, of quickly and completely getting rid of one rival, in 
order to have a free hand for all other contingencies, 
looms very near, and undoubtedly presents a practicable 
means of placing tl^o naval power of England on a firm 
footing for years to come, of annihilating German com- 
merce, and of checMng the importance of German interests 
in Africa and Northern Asia. 

The hostility to Germany is also ^sufficiently evident 
in other matters. It has always been England’s ^object 
to maintain a certain balance of power between the con- 
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tinental nations of Europe, and to prevent any one of 
them attaining a pronounced supremacy. While these 
States crippled and hindered each other from playing 
any active part op the world’s stage, England acquired 
an opportunity of following out her own purposes undis- 
turbed, and of founding that world Empire which she 
now holds. This policy she still continues, for so long 
as the Powers of Europe tie each other’s hands, her own 
supremacy is uncontestcd. It follows directly from this 
that England’s aim must be to repress Germany, but 
strengthen France ; for Germany at the present moment 
is the only European Slate wlfich threafens to w^n a com- 
manding position ; but France is her born rival, and can- 
not keep on level terms with her stronger neighbour on the 
East, unless she adds to her forces and is helped by her 
allies. Thus the hostility to Germany, from this aspect 
also, is based on England’s most important interests, and 
we must treat it as axiomatic and self-evident. 

The argument is often adduced that England by a war 
with Germany would chiefly injure herself, since she would 
lose the German market, which is the best purchaser of 
her industrial products^and would be deprived of the very 
considerable German import trade. I fear that from the 
English point of view these conditions would be an ad- 
ditional incentive to war. England would hope to acquire, 
in place of the lost German market, a large part of those 
markets which had been supplied by German}' before the 
war, and the want of German imports would be a gread 
stimulus, and to. some extenf^a great benefit, to Erjglish 
industries. 

After ail, it is from the English aspect of the question 
quite comprehensible that the English Government strains 
every nerve to check the growing power of Germany, and 
that a passionate desire prevails in large circles of the 
English nation to destroy the German fleet which is build- 
ing, and attack the^ objectionable ndgfibour. 

English policy might, however, strike out a different 
line, and attempt tq come to terms with Germany instead 
of fighyting. This would be the most desirable course for 
us. A Tripl^lliance — Germany, England, and America 
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—has been suggested.* But for such a union with Ger- 
many to be possible, England must have resolved to give 
a free course to German development side by side with 
her own, to' allow the enlargement of our colonial power, 
and to offer no political hindrances to our commercial 
and industrial competition. She must, therefore, have re- 
nounced her traditional policy, and contemplate an entirely 
new grouping of the Great Powers in the world. 

It cannot be assumed that English pride and self- 
interest will consent to that. The continuous agitation 
against Germany under the tacit approval of the Govern- 
ment, vwhich is kept up not only by the majority of the 
Press, but by a strong party in the country, the latest 
statements of English politicians, the military prepara- 
tions in the North Sea, and the feverish acceleration of 
naval construction, are unmistakable indications that 
England intends to persist in her anti-German policy. 
The uncompromising hostility of England and her efforts 
to hinder every expansion of Germany’s power were openly 
shown in the very recent Morocco question. Those who 
think themselves capable of impressing on the world the 
stamp of their spirit, do not resign the headship without 
a struggle, when they think victory is in their grasp. 

A pacific agreement with England is, after all, a will- 
o’-the-wisp which no serious German statesman would 
trouble to follow. We must always keep the possibility 
of war with England before our eyes, and arrange our 
political and military plans^accordingly. We need not con- 
cern ourselves with any pacific protestations of English 
politicians, publicists, and Utopians, which, prompted by 
the exigencies of the moment, cannot alter the real basis of 
affairs. When the Unionists, with their greater fixity of pur- 
pose, replace the Liberals at the helm, we must be prepared 
for a vigorous assertion of power by the island Empire. 

On the other hjnd, America, which indisputably plays 
a decisive part in English policy, is a land of limitless 
possibilities. While, on the one side, she insists on the 
Monroe doctrine, on the other she sfcretches out her own 

* “The United States and the War Cloud in Europe,* by Th. 
Sebiemann, ^cCIur^s Magazine, June, 1910. 
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arms towards Asia and Africa, in order to find bases for 
her fleets. The United States aim at the economic and, 
where possible, the political command of the American 
continent, and at^ the naval supremacy in the Pacific. 
Their interests, both economic and political, notwithstand- 
ing {31 commercial and other treaties, clash emphatically 
with those of Japan and England. No arbitration treaties 
could alter this. 

No similar opposition to Germany, based on the nature 
of things, has at present arisen from the ambitions of the 
two nations ; certainly not in the sphere of politics. So 
far as can be seen, an understanding witfi Germany ought 
to further the interests of America. It is unlikely that 
the Americans would welcome any considerable addition 
to the power of England. But such would be the case 
if Great Britain succeeded in inflicting a political and 
military defeat on Germany. 

For a time it seemed as if the Anglo-American negotia- 
tions about Arbitration Courts would definitely end in 
an alliance against Germany. There has, at any rate, 
been a great and w'idespread agitation against us in the 
United States. The Americans of German and Irish 
stock resolutely opposed it, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the anti-German movemeBt in the United States 
was a passing phase, with no real foundation in the 
nature of things. In the field of commerce there is, no 
doubt, keen competition between the two countries, 
especially in South America; there is, however, no reason 
to assume that this will lead td political complications. 

Japan has, for the time being, a direct political 
interest for us only in her influence on the affairs of 
Russia, America, England, and China. In the Far East, 
since Japan has formed an alliance with England, and 
seems recently to have effected an arrangement with 
Russia, we have to count more on Jajxinese hostility 
than Japanese friendship. Her attitude to China may 
prove exceptionally important to our colonial possessions 
in East Asia. If tlte two nations joined hands — hardly 
probable eventuality at present — it would become difficult 
for us to maintain an independent position betj^een theiit. 
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The political rivalry between the two nations of yellow 
race must therefore be kept alive. If they are antagonistic, 
they will both probably look for help against each other in 
their relations with Europe, and thus epable the European 
Powers to retain their possessions in Asia. , 

While the aspiring Great Powers of the Far Easf can- 
not at present directly influence our policy, Turkey — the 
predominant Power of the Near East — is of paramount 
importance to us. She is our natural ally; it is em- 
phatically our interest to keep in close touch with her. 
The wisest course would have been to have made her 
earlier a member of the Triple Alliance, and so to have 
prevented the Turco-Italian War, which threatens to 
change the whole political situation, to our disadvantage. 
Turkey would gain in two ways; she assures her position 
both against Russia and against England — the two States, 
that is, with whose hostility we have to reckon. Turkey, 
also, is the only Power which can threaten England’s 
position in Egypt, and thus menace the short sea-route 
and the land communications to India. We ought to 
spare no sacrifices to secure this country as an ally for 
the eventuality of a war with England or Russia. Turkey’s 
interests are ours. It is also to the obvious advantage of 
Italy that Turkey maintain her commanding position on 
the Bosphorus and at the Dardanelles, that this important 
key should not be transferred to the keeping of foreigners, 
and belong to Russia or England. 

. If Russia gained the access to the Mediterranean, to 
which she has so long asp^Ired, she would soon become a 
prominent Power in its eastern basin, and thus greatly 
damage the Italian projects in those waters. Since the 
English interests, also, would be prejudiced by such a 
development, the English fleet in the Mediterranean 
would certainly .be strengthened. Between England, 
France, and Russia it would be quite impossible for Italy 
to attain an independent or commanding position, while 
the opposition of Russia and Turkey leaves the filld open 
to her. From this view of the quq^tion, therefore, it is 
advisable to end the Turco-Italian conflict, and to,try and 
satisfy the Justifiable wishes of Italy at the cost of France, 
after the next war, it may be. 
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Spain alone of the remaining European Powers has any 
independent importance. She has developed a certain 
antagonism to France by her Morocco policy, and may, 
therefore, become eventually a factor in German policy. 
Thq petty States, bn the contrary, form no independent 
centres of gravity, but may, in event of war, prove to 
possess a by no means negligible importance: the small 
Balkan States for Austria and Turkey; Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland, and eventually Sweden, 
for Germany. 

Switzerland and Belgium count as neutral. The former 
was declared neutral at the Congress of Vienna on 
November 20, 1815, under the collective guarantee* of 
the signatory Powers ; Belgium, in the Treaties of London 
of November 15, 1831, and of April 19, 1839, on the part ot 
the five Great Powers, the Netherlands, and Belgium itself. 

If we look at these conditions as a whole, it appears 
that on the continent of Europe the power of the Central 
European Triple Alliance and that of the States united 
against it by alliance and agreement balance each* other, 
provided that Italy belo.ngs to the league. If we take 
into calculation the imponderabilia, whose weight can 
only be guessed at, the scale is inclined slightly in favour 
of the Triple Alliance. On the other hand, England 
indisputably rules the sea. In consequence of her crush- 
ing naval superiority when allied with P'rance, and of the 
geographical conditions, she may cause the greatest 
damage to Germany by cutting off her maritime trade. 
There is also a not inconsideiable army available for a* 
continental war. When all considerations are taken into 
account, our opponents have a political superiority not 
to be underestimated. If France succeeds in strengthen- 
ing her army by large colonial levies and a strong English 
landing-force, this superiority would be asserted on land 
also. If Italy really withdraws from the Triple Alliance, 
very distinctly superior forces will be united against 
Germany and Austria. 

* By a collective guarantee is understood the </u/y of the con- 
tracting Bowers to take ^leps to protect this neutrality when all agree 
that it is*menaced. Each individual Power has the to interfere 
ii it consiiicis the neutrality menaced. 
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Under these conditions the position of Germany is 
extraordinarily difficult. We not only require for the full 
material development of our nation, on a scale corre- 
sponding to its intellectual importance, an extended 
political basis, but, as explained in thd previous chapter, 
we are compelled to obtain space for our increasing 
population and markets for our growing industries. But 
at every step which we take in this direction England will 
resolutely oppose us. English policy may not yet have 
made the definite decision to attack us ; but it doubtless 
wishes, by all and every means, even the most extreme, 
to hinder every farther expansion of German international 
influence and of German maritime power. The recognized 
political aims of England and the attitude of the English 
Government leave no doubt on this point. But if we 
were involved in a struggle with England, we can be quite 
sure that France would not neglect the opportunity of 
attacking our flank. Italy, with her extensive coast-line, 
even if still a member of the Triple Alliance, will have 
to devote large forces to the defence of the coast to keep 
off the attacks of the Anglo-Fr^ch Mediterranean Fleet, 
and would thus be only able to employ weaker forces 
against France. Austria would be paralyzed by Russia ; 
against the latter we should have to leave forces in the 
East. We should thus* have to fight out the struggle 
against France and England practically alone with a part 
of our army, perhaps with some support from Italy. It 
is in this double menace by sea and on the mainland of 
Tvurope that the grave danger to our political position 
lies, since all freedom of action is taken from us and all 
expansion barred. 

Since the struggle is, as appears on a thorough investi- 
gation of the international question, necessary and in- 
evitable, wc must fight it out, cost what it may. Indeed, 
we are carrying It on at the present moment, though 
not with drawn swords, and only by peaceful means so 
far. On the one hand it is being watged by the oompeti- 
tion in trade, industries and warlike preparations ; on the 
other hand, by diplomatic methods Vith which the rival 
States are fighting each other in every regiorf where 
their interests clasL 
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With these methods it has been possible to maintain 
peace hitherto, but not without considerable loss of 
power and prestige. This apparently peaceful state of 
things must not deceive its ; we are facing a hidden, but 
noqe the less formfdable, crisis — perhdps the most momen- 
tous' crisis in the history of the German nation. 

We have fought in the last great wars for our national 
union and our position among the Powers of Europe; 
we now must decide whether we wish to develop into and 
maintain a World Empire, and procure for German spirit 
and German ideas that fit recognition which has been 
hitherto withheld from them. * * 

Have we the energy to aspire to that great goal ? Are 
we prepared to make the sacrifices which such an effort 
will doubtless cost us ? or are we willing to recoil before 
the hostile forces, and sink step by step lower in our 
economic, political, and national importance ? That is 
what is involved in our decision. 

“ To be, or not to be,” is the question which is put to 
us to-day, disguised, indeed, by the apparent equilibrium 
of the opposing interests and forces, by the deceitful shifts 
of diplomacy, and the official peace-aspirations of all the 
States ; but by the logic of history inexorably demand- 
ing an answer, if we look with clear gaze beyond the 
narrow horizon of the day and the mere surface of things 
into the region of realities. 

There is no standing still in the world’s history. All 
is growth and development. It is obviously impossible 
to keep things in the status as diplomacy has so often 
attempted. No true statesman will ever seriously count 
on such a possibility ; he will only make the outward and 
temporary maintenance of existing conditions a duty when 
he wishes to gain time and deceive an opponent, or when 
he cannot see what is the trend of events. He will use 
such diplomatic means only as inferior tools j in reality 
he will only reckon with actual forces afld with the powers 
of a continuous development. 

We must make it quite clear to ourselves that there 
can be^no standing" still, no being satisfied for us, but 
only progress or retrogression, and that it is tantamount 
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to retrogression when we are contented with our present 
place among the nations of Europe, while all our rivals 
are straining with desperate energy, even at the cost of 
our rights, to extend their power, ^he process of our 
decay would set in gradually and advance slowly s^long 
as the struggle against us was waged with peaceful 
weapons ; the living generation would, perhaps, be able to 
continue to exist in peace and comfort. But should a war 
be forced upon us by stronger enemies under conditions 
unfavourable to us, then, if our arms met with disaster, 
our political downfall would not be delayed, and we should 
rapidly sink down. The' future of German nationality 
would be sacrificed, an independent German civilization 
would not long exist, and the blessings for which German 
blood has flowed in streams — spiritual and moral liberty, 
and the profound and lofty aspirations of German thought 
— would for long ages be lost to mankind. 

If, as is right, we do not wish to assume the responsi- 
bility for such a catastrophe, we must have the courage 
to strive with every means to attain that increase of 
power which we are entitled t© claim, even at the risk of 
a war with numerically superior foes. 

Under present conditions it is out of the question to 
attempt this by acquiring territory in Europe. The region 
in the East, where German colonists once settled, is lost 
to us, and could only be recovered from Russia by a long 
and victorious war, and would then be a perpetual incite- 
ment to renewed wars. So, again, the reannexation of 
the former South Prussik, which was united to Prussia 
on the second partition of Poland, would be a serious 
undertaking, on account of the Polish population. 

Under these circumstances we must clearly try to 
strengthen our political power in other ways. 

In the first place, our political position would be con- 
siderably. consolidated if we could finally get rid of the 
standing danger that France will at,tack us on a favour- 
able occasion, so soon as we find ourselves involved in 
complications elsewhere. .In one-way or another we 
mu$t square our account with Frame if we wish far a free 
hand in our international policy. This is the first and 
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foremost condition of a sound German policy, and since 
the hostility of France once for all cannot be removed by 
peaceful overtures, the matter must be settled by force 
of arms. France must be 'so completely crushed that she 
can never again colne across our path: 

Fihrther, we must contrive every means of strengthening 
the political power of our allies. We have already followed 
such a policy in the case of Austria when we declared 
our readiness to protect, if necessary with armed inter- 
vention, the final annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by our ally on the Danube. Our policy towards Italy 
must follow the same lines, especially if* in any Franco- 
German war an opportunity should be presented of doing 
her a really valuable service. It is equally good policy in 
every way to support Turkey, whose importance for Ger- 
many and the Triple Alliance has already been discussed. 

Our political duties, therefore, are complicated, and 
during the Turco-Italian War all that we can do at first 
is to use our influence as mediators, and to prevent a 
transference of hostilities to the Balkan Peninsula. It 
cannot be decided at this. moment whether further inter- 
vention will be necessary. Finally, as regards our own 
position in Europe, we can only effect an extension of 
our own political iiiHuencc, in mv opinion, by awakening 
in our weaker neighbours, through the integrity ami 
firmness of our policy, the conviction that their inde- 
pendence and their interests are bound up with Germany, 
and are best secured under the protection of the German 
arms. This conviction might eventually lead to an* 
enlargement of the Triple Alliance into a Central European 
F'ederation. Our military strength in Central Europe 
would by this means be considerably increased, and the 
e.xtraordinarily unfavourable geographical configuration 
of our dominions would be essentially ^improved in case 
of war. Such a federation would be the expression of 
a natural community of interests, which»is founded on the 
geographical and nitural conditions, and would insure 
the durability of the political community based on it. 

We must employ other means also for the widening of 
our colonial territory, so that it may be able to receive 
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the overflow of our population. Very recent events have 
shown that, under certain circumstances, it is possible 
to obtain districts in Equatorial Africa by pacific negotia- 
tions. A financial or political' crash in Portugal might 
give us the opportunity to take possession of a portion 
of the Portuguese colonies. We may assume that ^me 
understanding exists between England and Germany 
which contemplates a division of the Portuguese colonial 
possessions, but has never become puhlici juris. It 
cannot, indeed, be certain that England, if the contin- 
gency arrives, would be prepared honestly to carry out 
such a treaty, if*it actually exists. She might find ways 
and means to invalidate it. It has even been often said, 
although disputed in other quarters, that Great Britain, 
after coming to an agreement with Germany about the 
partition of the Portuguese colonics, had, by a special 
convention, guaranteed Portugal the possession of all 
her colonies. 

Other possible schemes may be imagined, by which 
some extension of our African territory would be pos- 
sible. These need not be disciissed here more particu- 
larly. If necessary, they must be obtained as the result 
of a successful European war. In all these possible 
acquisitions of territory the point must be strictly borne 
in mind that we require ‘countries which are climatically 
suited to German settlers. Now, there are even in Cen- 
tral Africa large regions which are adapted to the settle- 
ment of German farmers and stock-breeders, and part of 
bur overflow population n»ight be diverted to those parts. 
But, generally speaking, we can only obtain in tropical 
colonies markets for our industrial products and wide 
stretches of cultivated ground for the growth of the raw 
materials which our industries require. This represents 
in itself a considerable advantage, but docs not release us 
from the obligation to acquire land for actual colonization. 

A part of our ‘surplus population, indeed — so far as 
present conditions point — will alwaj’s be driven ‘to seek 
a livelihood outside the borders of the German Empire. 
Measures must be taken to the extent at least of pro- 
viding that the German clement is not split up in the 
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world, but remains united in compact blocks, and thus 
forms, even in foreign countries, political centres of gravity 
in our favour, markets for our exports, and centres tor the 
diffusion of Germj^n cultuitc. 

An intensive colonial policy is for us especially art 
absOTute necessity. It has often been asserted that a 
“policy of the open door” can replace the want of 
colonies of our own, and must constitute our programme 
for the future, just because we do not possess sufficient 
colonies. This notion is only justified in a certain sense. 
In the first place, such a policy docs not offer the possi- 
bility of finding homes for thb overflow* population in a 
territory of our own ; next, it docs not guarantee the cer- 
tainty of an open and unrestricted trade competition. It 
secures to all trading nations equal tariffs, but this does 
not imply by any means competition under equal con- 
ditions. On the contrary, the political power which is 
exercised in such a country is the determining factor in 
the economic relations. The principle of the open door 
prevails everywhere — in Egypt, Manchuria, in the*Congo 
State, in Morocco — and Everywhere the politically domi- 
nant Power controls the commerce: in Manchuria Japan, 
in Egypt England, in the Congo State Belgium, and in 
Morocco France. The reason js plain. All State con- 
cessions fall naturally to that State which is practically 
dominant ; its products are bought by all the consumers 
who are any way dependent on the power of the State, 
quite apart from the fact that by reduced tariffs and similar 
advantages for the favoured wdres the concession of the 
open door can be evaded in various ways. A ** policy of 
the open door ” must at best be regarded as a makeshift, 
and as a complement of a vigorous colonial policy. The 
essential point is for a country to have colonies of its own 
and a predominant political influence in the spheres where 
its markets lie. Our German world policy must be guided 
by these considerati 9 ns. * 

The Sxecution of such political schemes would certainly 
clash with many olc^-fashioned notions and vested rights 
of the traditional European policy. In the first place, the 
principle of the balance of power in Europe,^ which has. 
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since the Congress of Vienna, led an almost sacrosanct 
but entirely unjustifiable existence, must be entirely 
disregarded. 

The idea of a balance of power was gradually developed 
from the feeling tha't States do not exist to thwart ^ach 
other, but to work together for the advancement of culture. 
Christianity, which leads man beyond the limits of the 
State to a world citizenship of the noblest kind, and lays 
the foundation of all international law, has exercised a 
wide influence in this respect. Practical interests, too, 
have strengthened the theory of balance of power. When 
it was understooci that the' State was a power, and that, 
by its nature, it must strive to extend that power, a certain 
guarantee of peace was supposed to exist in the balance 
of forces. The conviction was thus gradually established 
that every State had a close community of interests with 
the other States, with which it entered into political and 
economic relations, and was bound to establish some sort 
of understanding with them. Thus the idea grew up in 
Europe of a State-system, which was formed after the 
fall of Napoleon by the live flreat Powers — England, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which latter had 
gained a place in the first rank by force of arms ; in i860 
Italy joined it as the sixth Great Power. 

“ Such a system cannot be supported with an approxi- 
mate equilibrium among the nations.” “ All theory must 
rest on the basis of practice, and a real equilibrium — 
i,e., an actual equality of power — is postulated.” * This 
condition does not exist Between the European nations. 
England by herself rules the sea, and the 65,000,000 of 
Germans cannot allow themselves to sink to the same 
level of power as the 40,000,000 of French. An attempt 
has been made to produce a real equilibrium by special 
alliances. One result only has been obtained — the hin- 
drance of the free development of the nations in general, 
and of Germany ift particular. This, is an unsound con- 
dition. A European balance of power can no longer be 
termed a condition which correspoi^ds to the existing 
state of things ; it can only have the disastrous con- 

♦ 'rrcitscUUc. 
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sequences of rendering the forces of the continental 
European States mutually ineffective, and of thus favour- 
ing the plans of the political powers which stand Outside 
that charmed circl^J. It has always been England’s policy 
to ^ir up enmity between the respective continental 
States, and to keep them at approximately the same 
standard of power, in order herself undisturbed to con- 
quer at once the sovereignty of the seas and the sovereignty 
of the world. 

We must put aside all such notions of equilibrium. 
In its present distorted form it^is opposed.to our weightiest 
interests. The idea of a State system which has common 
interests in civiliiiation must not, of course, be abandoned ; 
but it must be expanded on a new and more just basis. 
It is now not a question of a European State system, 
but of one embracing all the States in the world, in 
which the cciuilibrium is established on real factors ot 
power. We must endeavour to oljtain in this system 
our merited position at the head of a fedcraljon f)t 
Central European States, and thus reduce the imaginary 
European equilibrium, in*one way or the other, to its true 
value, and correspondingly to increase our own power. 

A further question, suggested by the present political 
position, is whether all the political ti'caties which weie 
concluded at the beginning of the last centuiy under quite 
other conditions — in fact, under a different conception of 
what constitutes a State — can, or ought to be, perma- 
nently observed. When Belgium was proclaimed neutral^ 
no one contemplated that she would lay claim to a large 
and valuable region of Africa. It may well be asked 
whether the acquisition of such territory is not ipso facto 
a breach of neutrality, for a State from which — theoreti- 
cally at least — all danger of war has been removed, has 
no right to enter into political competition with the 
other States. This argument is the more justifiable be- 
cause it may safely l)e assumed that, in event of a war of 
Germany against France and England, the two last- 
mentioned States yould try to unite their forces in 
Belgium. Lastly, the neutrality of the Congo State * must 

* The Congo State was proclaimed neutral, but withotjt guarantees, 
by Acts of February 26, 1885. 
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be termed more than problematic, since Belgium claims 
the right to cede or sell it to a non-neutral country. The 
conception of permanent neutrality is entirely contrary to 
the essential nature of the State, which.can only attain its 
highest moral aims in competition with other States.^, Its 
complete development presupposes such competition. 

Again, the principle that no State can ever interfere in 
the internal affairs of another State is repugnant to the 
highest rights of the State. This principle is, of course, 
very variously interpreted, and powerful States have never 
refrained from a^high-handpd interference in the internal 
affairs of smaller ones. Wc daily witness instances of 
such conduct. Indeed, England quite lately attempted to 
interfere in the private affairs of Germany, not formally or 
by diplomatic methods, but none the less in point of fact, 
on the subject of our naval preparations. It is, however, 
accepted as a principle of internalional intercourse that 
between the States of one and the same political system a 
strict non-interference in home affairs should be observed. 
The unqualified recognition of this principle and its appli- 
cation to political intercourse untier all conditions involves 
serious difficulties. It is the doctrine of the Liberals, 
which was first preached in France in iS ’,o, and of which 
the English Ministry of Lord Fahiu rslon availed them- 
selves for their own purj^oses. Equally false is the 
doctrine of unrestricted interventi<'n, as promulgated by 
the States of the Holy Alliance at Troppau in 1820. No 
fixed principles for international politics can belaid down. 

After all, the relation of States to each other is that of 
individuals ; and as the individual can decline the inter- 
ference of others in his affairs, so, naturally, the same 
right belongs to the State. Above the individual, how- 
ever, stands the authority of the State, which regulates 
the relations of the citizens to each other. But no one 
stands abo-ve the State ; it is sovereign, and must itself 
decide whether tile internal conditions or measures of 
another State menace its own existence or interes*ts. In 
no case, therefore, may a sovereign, State renounce the 
right of interfering in the affairs of other Statcs,*6hould 
circumstances demand. Cases may occur at any time. 
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when the party disputes op the preparations of th«s neighr , 
bouring country becom*'- a threat to the existence or a 
State. “ It can only bre asserted that every State acts at 
its own risk when it/interferes in the internal affairs of 
another State, and’tlaat experience shoV^s how very danger- 
ous ^uch an inter/xerence may become.” On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the dangers which may 
arise from noin-intervention are occasionally still graver, 
and that thf^'whole discussion turns, not on an international 
right, br,tt simply and solely on power and expediency. 

I hav.'e gone closely into these questions of international 
Polijg^y because, under conditions which are not remote, 
thi^jy may greatly influence the realization of our necessary 
’ liohtical aspirations, and may give rise to hostile compli- 
cations, Then it becomes essential that we do not allow 
ourselves to be cramped in our freedom of action by con- 
siderations, dcNoid of any inherent political necessity, 
which only depend on political expediency, and are not 
binding on us. We must remain conscious in all such 
eventualities that we cannot, under any circumstances, 
avoid fighting for our position in the world, and that the 
all-important point is, not to postpone that war as long 
as possible, but to bring it on under the most favourable 
conditions possible. “ No man,” so wrote Frederick the 
Great to Pitt on July 3, 1761, “if he has a grain of sense, 
will leave his enemies leisure to make all preparations in 
order to destroy him ; he will rather take advantage of his 
start to put himself in a favourable position.” 

If we wish to act in this spiiit of prompt and effective 
policy which guided the great heroes of our past, we must 
learn to concentrate our forces, and not to dissipate them 
in centifugal efforts. 

The political and national development of the German 
people has always, so far back as German history extends, 
been hampered and hindered by the hereditary defects of 
its character — that is, by the particulari.<;Yn of the individual 
races and States, the theoretic dogmatism of the parties, 
the incapacity to sacrifice persona' interests for 
national objects from want of patriotism and of politid^ 
common sense, often, also, by the pettiness of the prevail 
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ing ideas. Even to-day it is painful to see how the forces 
of the German nation, which are so restricted and Confined 
in their activities abroad, are wasted in fruitless quarrels 
among themselves. . • 

Our primary and most obvious moral and political 4 tity 
is to overcome these hereditary failings, and to lay a 
secure foundation for a healthy, consistent development 
of our power. 

It must not be denied that the variety of forms of intel- 
lectual and social life arising from the like variety of the 
German nationality and poUtical system offers valuable 
advantages. It presents countless centres for the advance- 
ment of science, art, technical skill, and a high spiritual 
and material way of life in a steadily increasing develop- 
ment. But we must resist the converse of these con- 
ditions, the transference of this richness in variety and 
contrasts into the domain of politics. 

Above air must we endeavour to confirm and consoli- 
date th^ institutions which are calculated to counteract 
and concentrate the centrifugal forces of the German 
nature — the common system of defence of our country by 
land and sea, in which all party feeling is merged, and a 
strong national empire. 

No people is so little qualified as the German to direct its 
own destinies, whether in a parliamentarian or republican 
constitution ; to no people is the customary liberal pattern 
so inappropriate as to us. A glance at the Reichstag will 
show how completely this conviction, which is forced on 
us by a study of German history, holds good to-day. 

The German people has always been incapable of great 
acts for the common interest except under the irresistible 
pressure of external conditions, as in the rising of 1813, 
or under the leadership of powerful personalities, who 
knew how to arouso the enthusiasm of the masses, to stir 
the German* spirit to its depths, to vivify the idea of 
nationality, and for^ conflicting aspirations into cojticen- 
tration and union. 

We must therefore'Nake care that suah men are assured 
the possibility of acting with a confident and free hand in 
order to acccjpiplish great ends through and for our people. 

8 
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Within these limits, it is in harmony with the national 
German character to allow personality to have a free 
course for the fullest development of all individual forces 
and capacities, ©f all spiritual, scientific, and artistic 
aims. “ Every extension of the activities of the State is 
beneficial and wise, if it arouses, promotes, and purifies 
the independence of free and reasoning men ; it is evil 
when it kills and stunts the independence of free men.”* 
This independence of the individual, within the limits 
marked out by the interests of the State, forms the neces- 
sary complement of the wide expansion of the central 
power, and assures an ample scope to a liberal develop- 
ment of all our social conditions. 

We must rouse in our people the unanimous wish for 
power in this sense, together with the determination to 
sacrifice on the altar of patriotism, not only life and 
property, but also private views and preferences in the 
interests of the common welfare. Then alone shall we 
discharge our great duties of the future, grow into a 
World Power, and stamp a great part of humanity with 
the impress of the German spirit. If, on the contrary, 
we persist in that dissipation of energy whifeh now marks 
our political life, there is imminent fear that in the great 
contest of the nations, which we must inevitably face, we 
shall be dishonourably beaten; that days of disaster await 
us in the future, and that once again, as in the days of our 
former degradation, the poet’s lament will be heard : 

“ O Germany, thy Oaks still stand, 

Ikit thou art fallen, glorious laitid 1” 

1(5rner. 


* Treitschke, “ Politik,” i., § 2. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 

Arming for war 

Germany has great national and historical duties of policy 
and culture to fulfil, and her path towards further progress 
is threatened by formidable enmities. If we realize this, 
we shall see that it will be impossible to maintain our 
present position and secure our future without an appeal 
to arms. 

Knowing this, as every man must who impartially con- 
siders tbe political situation, we are called upon to prepare 
ourselves as well as possible for this war. The times are 
passed when a stamp of the foot raised an army, or when 
it was sufficient to levy the masses and lead them to 
battle. The armaments of the present day must be pre- 
pared in peace-time down* to the smallest detail, if they 
are to be effective in time of need. 

Although this fact is known, the sacrifices which are 
required for warlike preparations are no longer so willingly 
made as the -gravity of thg situation demands. Every 
military proposal is bitterly contested in the Reichstag, 
frequently in a very petty spirit, and no one seems to 
understahd that an unsuccessful war would involve our 
nation in economic misery, with which the most burden- 
some charges for the array (and these for the most part 
come back again into the coffers of the country) cannot for 
an instant be compared. A victorious war, on the other 
hand, brings countlels advantages to the conqueror, and, 
as our last great walj^howed, forms a new departure in 
economic progress. The fact is oft*n forgotten that 
military service and the observance of the national ’duty 
of bearing ai^ns are in themselves a high moral gain for 
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our people, and improve the strength and capacity for 
work. Nor can it be ignored that a nation has. other than 
merely economic duties to discharge. I propose to discuss 
the question, what kind and degree- of preparation for war 
the great historical crisis through which we are passing 
demands from us. First, however, it will be profitable to 
consider the importance of preparations for war generally, 
and not so much from the purely military as from the social 
and political aspect; we shall thus strengthen the con- 
viction that we cannot serve the true interests of the 
country better than by improving its military capabilities. 

Preparation for war has a double task to discharge. 
Firstly, it must maintain and raise the military capabilities 
of the nation as a national asset ; and, secondly, it must 
make arrangements for the conduct of the war and supply 
the requisite means. 

This capability of national defence has a pronounced 
educative value in national development. 

As in the social competition the persons able to protect 
themselves hold the fie]d — the persons, that is, who, well 
equipped intellectually, do not shirk the contest, but fight 
it out with confidence and certainty of victory — so in the 
rivalry of nations and States victory rests with the people 
able to defend itself, which bdldly enters the lists, and is 
capable of wedding the sword with success. 

Military service not only educates nations in warlike 
capacity, but it develops the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties generally for the occupations of peacdl It educaftes 
a man to the full mastery of his body, to the exercise 
and improvement of his muscles ; it develops his mental 
powers, his self-reliance and readiness of decision ; it 
accustoms him to order and subordination for a common 
end ; it elevates his self-respect and courage, and thus his 
capacity for every kind of work. 

It is a quite perverted view that -the time devoted to 
military service deprives economic flife of forces which 
could have been more appropriate and more profitably 
employed elsewhere. These forces are not withdrawn 
from* economic life, but are trained for economic life. 
Military training produces intellectual and. moral forces 
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which richly repay the time spent, and have their real 
value in subsequent life. It is therefore the moral duty 
of the State to train as many of its countrymen as possible 
in the use of arms, not only with the prospect of war, but 
that they may share hi the benefits of military service and 
improve their physical and moral capacities of defence. 
The sums which the State applies to the military training 
of the nation are distinctly an outlay for social purposes ; 
the money so spent serves social and educative ends, and 
raises the nation spiritually and morally ; it thus promotes 
the highest aims of civilization more directly than achieve- 
ments of mechanics, industries, trades, and commerce, 
which certainly discharge the material duties of culture by 
improving the national livelihood and increasing national 
wealth, but bring with them a number of dangers, such as 
craving for pleasure and tendency to luxury, thus slacken- 
ing the moral and productive fibres of the nations. Mili- 
tary service as an educational instrument stands on the 
same level as the school, and, as will be shown in a later 
section, each must complete and assist the other. But 
a people which does not willingly bear the duties and 
sacrifices entailed by school and military service renounces 
its will to live, and sacrifices objects which are noble and 
assure the future for the sake of material advantages 
which are one-sided and evanescent. 

It is the duty, therefore, of every State, conscious of its 
obligations towards civilization and society, remorselessly 
to put an end; to all tendencies inimical to the full develop- 
nuent of the power of defence. The method by which the 
maintenance and promotion of this defensive power can be 
practically carried out admits of great variety. It depends 
largely on the conditions of national life, on the geographical 
and political circumstances, as well as on past history, and 
consequently ranges between very wide extremes. 

In the Bger States, as among most uncivilized peoples, 
the military training was almost exclusively left to the 
individual. That was sufficient to a ’certain point, since 
their method of lirW in itself made them familiar with 
carrying arms and with riding, and iflured them to hard 
bodily exertions. The higher requirements of combina- 
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tion, subordination, and campaigning, could not be met 
by such a military system, and the consequences of this 
were felt disastrously in the conduct of the war. In 
Switzerland and other States an attempt is made to 
secure national defence by a system of militia, and to 
take account of political possibilities. The great European 
States maintain standing armies in which all able-bodied 
citizens have to pass a longer or shorter period of military 
training. England alone keeps up a mercenary army, 
and by the side of it a territorial army, whose rank? are 
filled by volunteers. 

In these various ways different degrees of military 
efficiency are obtained, but, generally, experience shows 
that the more thorough and intelligent this training in 
arms, the greater the development of the requisite military 
qualities in the units ; and the more these qualities become- 
a second nature, the more complete will be their warlike 
efficiency. 

When criticizing the different military systems, we must 
remember that with growing civilization the requisite 
military capacities are always changing. The duties ex- 
pected from the Roman legionary or the soldiers who 
fought in line under Frederick the Great were quite 
different from those of the rifleman and cavalryman of 
to-day. Not merely have the physical functions of mili- 
tary service altered, but the moral qualities expected from 
the fighting man are altered. This applies to the individual 
soldier as much as to the whole army. The character of 
warfare has continually been changing. To fight in the 
Middle Ages or in the eighteenth century with compara- 
tively small forces was one thing ; it is quite another to 
handle the colossal armies of to-day. The preparations for 
war, therefore, in the social as well as military sense, must 
be quite different in a highly developed modern civilized 
State from those in countries, standing on a lower level of 
civilization, where ordinary life is full military elements, 
and war is fought under relatively sinwle conditions. 

The crushing superiority of civiliz^>'j States over people 
with a less developfcd civilization afid military system is 
due to' this altered form of military efficiency. It was thus 
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that Japan succeeded in raising herself in a brief space to 
the supremacy in Eastern Asia. She now reaps in the 
advancement of her' culture what she sowed on the battle- 
field, and proves once again the immeasurable importance, 
in its social and educational aspects, of ijiilitary efficiency. 
Our own country, by employing its military powers, has 
attained a degree of culture which it never could Have 
reached by the rnethods of peaceful development. 

When we regard the change in the nature of military 
efficiency, we find ourselves on ground where the social 
duty of maintaining the physical and moral power of the 
nation to defend itself comes into direct contact with 
the political duty of preparing for warfare itself. 

A great variety of procedure is possible, and actually 
exists, in regard to the immediate preparatioi^s for war. 
This is primarily expressed in the choice of the military 
system, but it is manifested in various other ways. We 
see the individual States — according to their geographical 
position, their relations to other States and the military 
strength of their neighbours, according to their historic 
claims and their greater or less importance in the political 
system of the world — making tlfeir military preparations 
with more or less energy, earnestness, and expenditure. 
When we consider the complex movements of the life of 
civilized nations, the variety of its aims and the multi- 
plicity of its emotions, we must agree that the growth or 
decrease of armaments is everywhere affected by these 
considerations. War is only a means of attaining political 
Onds and of supporting moral strength. 

Thus, if England attaches most weight to her navy, her 
insular position and the wide oversea interests which she 
must protect thoroughly justify her policy. If, on the 
other hand, England develops her land forces only with 
the objects of safeguarding the command of her colonies, 
repelling a very improbable hostile invasion, and helping 
an allied Power ir^a continental war, the general political 
situation explains! the reason. A5 a matter of fact, 
England can nev.^ be involved in a great continental 
European war agait4Bt her will. 

So Switzerland, which has been declared neutral by 
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political treaties, and can therefore only take the field if 
she is attacked, rightly lays most stress on the social im- 
portance of military service, and tries to develop a scheme 
of defence which consists mainly in increasing the security 
afforded by her own mountains. The United States of 
America, again, are justified in keeping their land forces 
within very modest limits, while devoting their energies 
to the increase of their naval power. No enemy equal to 
them in strength can ever spring up on the continent of 
America ; they need not fear the invasion of any consider- 
able forces. On the other hand, they are threatened by 
oversea conflicts, of epoch-nlaking importance, with the 
yellow race, which has acquired formidable strength oppo- 
site their western coast, and possibly with their great trade 
rival England, which has, indeed, often made concessions, 
but may eventually see herself compelled to fight for her 
position in the world. 

While in some States a restriction of armaments is 
natural and justifiable, it is easily understood that France 
must strain every nerve to secure her full recognition 
among the great military /lations of Europe. Her glorious 
past history has fostered in her great political pretensions 
which she will not abandon without a struggle, although 
they are no longer justified by the size of her population 
and her international importande. France affords a con- 
spicuous example of self-devotion to ideals and of a noble 
conception of political and moral duties. 

In the other European States, as in France, external poli- 
tical conditions and claims, in .combination with internal 
politics, regulate the method and extent of warlike prep- 
arations, and their attitude, which necessity forces upon 
them, must be admitted to carry its own justification. 

A State may represent a compact unity, from the point 
of view of nationality and civilization ; it may have great 
duties to discharge in the development of human culture, 
and may possess the national strength to safeguard its in- 
dependence, to protect its own interests and, under certain 
circumstances, to persist in its civilizing mission and poli- 
tical schemes in defiance of other nations. Another State 
may bd* deficient in the conditions of individual national 
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life and in elements of culture ; it may lack the resources 
necessary for the defence and maintenance of its political 
existence single-handed in the teeth of all opposition. 
There is a vast difference between these two cases. 

A State like the latter is always mortf or less dependent 
on the friendliness of stronger neighbours, whether it 
ranks in public law as fully independent or has been pro- 
claimed neutral by international conventions. If it is 
attacked on one side, it must count on support from the 
other. Whether it shall continue to exist as a State and 
under what conditions must depend on the result of the 
ensuing war and the conseqhent political position — factors 
that lie wholly outside its own sphere of power. 

This being the case, the question may well be put 
whether such a State is politically justified in requiring 
from its citizens in time of peace the greatest military 
efforts and correspondingly large pecuniary expenditure. 
It will certainly have to share the contest in which it is 
itself, perhaps, the prize, and theoretically will do best 
to haVe the largest possible military force at its disposal. 
But there is another aspect of the question which is at 
least arguable. The fighting power of such a State may 
be so small that it counts for nothing in comparison with 
the millions of a modern army. On the other hand, where 
appreciable military strength exists, it may be best not to 
organize the army with a view to decisive campaigning, 
but to put the social objects of military preparation into 
the foreground, and to adopt in actual warfare a defensive 
policy calculated to gair> time, with a view to the subse- 
quent interference of the prospective allies with whom the 
ultimate decision will rest. Such an army must, if it is to 
attain its object, represent a real factor of strength. It 
must give the probable allies that effective addition of 
strength which may insure a superiority over the antago- 
nist. Thq ally must then be forced to consider the interests 
of such secondary State. The forces of the possible allies 
will thus exercise a certain influence on the armament of 
the State, in conlbination with the local conditions, the 
geographical positibn, and the nattiral configuration of 
the country. 
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It is only to be expected that, since such various con- 
ditions exist, the utmost variety should also prevail among 
the military systems; and such is, in fact, the case. 

In the mountain stronghold of Switzerland, which has 
to reckon with the. political and military circumstances of 
Gerruany, France, and Italy, preparations for war take a 
different shape from those of Holland, situated on the 
coast and secured by numerous waterways, whose political 
independence is chiefly affected by the land forces of 
Germany and the navy of England. 

The conditions are quite otherwise for a country which 
relies wholly on its own power. 

The power of the probable antagonists and of the pre- 
sumable allies will have a certain importance for it, and its 
Government will in its plans and military preparations pay 
attention to their grouping and attitudes; but these prep- 
arations must never be motived by such considerations 
alone. The necessity for a strong military force is per- 
manent and unqualifled ; the political permutations and 
combinations are endless, and the assistance of possible 
allies is always an uncertain and shifting factor, on which 
no reliance can be reposed! 

The military power of an independent State in the true 
sense must guarantee the maintenance of a force sufficient 
to protect the interests of a great civilized nation and 
to secure to it the necessary freedom of development. 
If from the social standpoint no sacrifice can be con- 
sidered too great which promotes the maintenance of 
national military efficiency, the increase in these sacrifices* 
due to political conditions must be willingly and cheer- 
fully borne, in consideration of the object thereby to be 
gained. This object — of which each individual must be 
conscious — if conceived in the true spirit of statesman- 
ship, comprises the conditions which are decisive for the 
political and moral future of the State as well as for the 
livelihood of each individual citizen. ^ 

A civilization whioh has a value of its own, and thus 
forms a vital factor in the developmen,^ of mankind, can 
only flourish where* all the healthy and _ stimulating 
capacities of a nation find ample scope in internation^ 
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competition. This is also an essential condition for the 
unhin4ered and vigorous exercise of individual activities. 
Where the natural capacity for growth is permanently 
checked by external circumstances, nation and State 
are stunted and individual growth is set back. 

Increasing political power and the consequent multi- 
plication of possibilities of action constitute the ’only 
healthy soil for the intellectual and moral strength of a 
vigorous nation, as is shown by every phase of history. 

The wish for culture must therefore in a healthy nation 
express itself first in terms of the wish for political power, 
and the foremost duty of s^tesmanship is to attain, safe- 
guard, and promote this power, by force of arms in the 
last resort. Thus the first and most essential duty of 
every great civilized people is to prepare for war on a 
scale commensurate with its political needs. Even the 
superiority of the enemy cannot absolve from the per- 
formance of this requirement. On the contrary, it must 
stimulate to the utmost military efforts and the most 
strenuous political action in order to secure favourable 
conditions for the eventuality of a decisive campaign. 
Mere numbers count for less thS.n ever in modern fighting, 
although they always constitute a very important factor 
of the total strength. But, within certain limits, which 
are laid down by the laCNv of numbers, the true elements 
of superiority under the present .system of gigantic 
armies are seen to be spiritual and moral strength, and 
larger masses will be beaten by a small, well-led and self- 
‘devoting army. The IJusso- Japanese War has proved 
this once more. 

Granted that the development of military strength is 
the first duty of every State, since all else depends upon 
the possibility to assert power, it does not follow that the 
State must spend the total of its personal and financial 
resources solely* on military strength in the narrower 
sense of ’army and navy. That is neither feasible nor 
profitable. The military power of, a people is not ex- 
clusively determined by these external resources ; it 
consists, rather, in a harmonious development of physical, 
spiritual, moral, financial, and military elen»ents of 
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s^ngth. The highest and most effective military system 
cannot be developed except by the co-operation of all 
these factors. It needs a broad and well-constructed 
basis in order to be effective. In the Manchurian War 
at the critical mbment, when the - Japanese attacking 
strength seemed spent, the Russian military system broke 
down, because its foundation was unstable ; the State had 
fallen into political and moral ruin, and the very army 
was tainted with revolutionary ideas. 

The social requirement of maintaining military effi- 
ciency, and the political necessity for so doing, determine 
the nature and degree of warlike preparations ; but it 
must be remembered that this standard may be very 
variously estimated, according to the notion of what the 
State’s duties are. Thus, in Germany the most violent 
disputes burst out whenever the question of the organiza- 
tion of the military forces is brought up, since widely 
different opinions prevail about the duties of the State 
and of the army. 

It is, indeed, impossible so to formulate and fbc the 
political duties of the Stgte that they cannot be looked 
at from another standpoint. The social democrat, to 
whom agitation is an end in itself, will see the duty of 
the State in a quite different light from the political 
dilettante, who lives from hand to* mouth, without making 
the bearing of things clear to himself, or from the «ober 
statesman who looks to the welfare of the community and 
keeps his eyes fixed on the distant beacons on the horizon 
of the future. » 

Certain points of view, however, may be laid down, 
which, based on the nature of things, check to some 
degree any arbitrary decision on these momentous 
questions, and are well adapted to persuade calm and 
experienced thinkers. * 

First, it must be observed that military pow,er cannot 
be improvised in the present political world, even though 
all the elements for itr are present. 

Although the German Empire contains 65,000,000 in- 
habitants, compared *to 40,000,000 of French, this excess 
in popidation represents merely so much dead capital, 
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unless a corresponding majority of recruits are annuidiy 
enlisted, and unless in peace-time the necessary machinery 
is set up for their organisation. The assumption that 
these masses would be available foi; the army in the 
moment of need is a delusion. It would not mean a 
strengthening, but a distinct weakening, of the arm^, not 
to say a danger, if these untrained masses were at a crisis 
suddenly sent on active service. Bourbaki’s campaign 
shows what is to be expected from such measures. Owing 
to the complexity of all modern affairs, the continuous 
advance in technical skill aoid in the character of warlike 
weapons, as also in the increased requirements expected 
from the individual, long and minute preparations are 
necessary to procure the highest military values. Allusion 
has already been made to this at the beginning of this 
chapter. It takes a year to complete a 30-centimetre 
cannon. If it is to be ready for use at a given time, it 
must have been ordered long beforehand. Years will pass 
befoi^ the full effect of the strengthening of the army, 
which is now being decided on, appears in the rolls of the 
Reserve and the Landwehr. The recruit who begins his 
service to-day requires a year’s training to become a 
useful soldier. With the hasty training of substitute 
reservists and such expedients, we merely deceive our- 
selves as to ^hre necessity of serious preparations. We 
must not regard the present only, but provide for the 
future. 

♦ The same argument applies to the political conditions. 
The man who makes the bulk of the preparations for war 
dependent on the shifting changes of the politics of the 
day, who wishes to slacken off in the work of arming 
because no clouds in the political horizon suggest the 
necessity of greater efforts, acts contrary to all real states- 
manship, and is«sinning against his country. 

The rhoment, does not decide; the great political 
aspirations, oppositions, and tensions, which are based 
on the nature of things — these turn the scale. 

When King Wiliam at the beginning of the sixties of 
the last century undertook the reorganizatioi\ of the 
Prussian , army, no political tension existed. The crisis 
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of 1850 had just subsided. But the King had percef^ed 
that the Prussian armament was insufficienf to meet the 
requirements of the future. After a bitter struggle he 
extorted from his^ people a reorganisation of the army, 
and this laid the foundations without which the glorious 
progress of our State would never have begun. In the 
same true spirit of statesmanship the Emperor William II. 
has powerfully aided and extended the evolution of our 
fleet, without being under the stress of any political 
necessity ; he has enjoyed the cheerful co-operation of 
his people, since the reform at which he aimed was 
universally recognized as an indisputable need of the 
future, and accorded with traditional German sentiment. 

While the preparation for war must be completed 
irrespectively of the political influences of the day, the 
military power of the probable opponents marks a limit 
below which the State cannot sink without jeopardizing 
the national safety. 

Further, the State is bound to enlist in its service all 
the discoveries of modern science, so far as they can be 
applied to warfare, since Ml these methods and engines 
of war, should they be exclusively in the hands of the 
enemy, would secure him a distinct superiority. It is 
an obvious necessity to keep the forces which can be put 
into the field as up-to-date as possible, and to facilitate 
their military operations by every means which science' 
and mechanical skill supply. Further, the army must J)e 
large enough to constitute a school for the whole nation,* 
in which a thoroughgoing and no’mere superficial military 
efficiency may be attained. 

Finally, the nature of the preparation for war is to some 
degree regulated by the political position of the State. 
If the State has satisfied its political ambitions is 
chiefly concerned with keeping its place, the milltSity 
policy will assume a more or less defensive dharactert' 
States, on the other, hand, which are still desirous of 
expansion, or such as are exposed to attacks on different 
sides, must adopt a predominantly offensive military system. 

Prepacations for war in this way follow definite lines, 
which are dictated by necessity and circamstaQces ; but 
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it w^evident'i^at a wide scope is . Still left fof varieties of 
personal opinion, especially whwe the discussion includes 
the positive ^pties of th§ State, which may lead to an 
energetic foreign policy, and thus possibly to an offensive 
war, and wl^ipre very divergent views exist as to the 
preparation for war. In this case the stateman’s only 
resource is to use persuasion, and to so clearly expound 
and support his conceptions of the necessary policy that 
the majority of the nation accept his view. There are 
always and everywhere conditions which have a per- 
suasive character of their own, and appeal to the intellects 
and the feelings of the masses. 

Every Englishman is convinced of the necessity to main- 
tain the command of the sea, since he realizes that not only 
the present powerful position of the country, but also the 
possibility of feeding the population in case of war, depend 
on it. No sacrifice for the fleet is too great, and every 
increase of foreign navies instantly disquiets public opinion. 
The ■v^hole of France, except a few anti-military circles, 
feels the necessity of strengthening the position of the 
State, which was shaken by the defeats of 1870-71, through 
redoubled exertions in the military sphere, and this object 
is being pursued with exemplary unanimity. 

Even in neutral Swit;?erland the feeling that political 
independefllgfe tests less on international treaties than on 
the^ssibility of self-defence is so strong and widespread 
that the nation willingly supports heavy taxation for its 
military*, equipment. In Germany, also, it should be 
possible to arouse a universal appreciation of the great 
duties of the State, if only our politicians, without any 
diplomatic evasion, which deceives no one abroad and 
is harmful to the people at home, disclosed the true 
political situation and the necessary objects of our policy. 

TtNbe sure, they must be ready to face a struggle w'ith 
public opinion, as King William I. did : for when public 
opinion does not s\and under the control of a master will 
or a compelling necessity, it can be’ led astray too easily 
by the most varied ^influences. Th^s danger is particu- 
larly great in a country so torn asunder internally and 
ext^nally as Germany. He who in such a case listens 
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to public iijiipsinion ruf^a danger oC inflie^g imniaose 
hajrm on the interests tif State an<t people. 

One of the fundamental principles of trueatatesmacfehip 
is that permanentjinterests should never be ^a^idoned or 
prejudiced for the sake of momentary advantages, such as 
the lightening of the burdens of the taxpayer, ffee temporary 
maintenance of peace, or suchlike specious benefits, which, 
in the course of events, often prove distinct disadvantages^ 

The statesman, therefore, led astray neithfeT'by popultt 
opinion nor by the material difficulties-which have to be 
surmounted, nor by the sacrii^ces required S>f. his country- 
men, must keep these objects carefully in view. So long 
as it seems practicable he will try to reconcile the conflict- 
ing interests and bring them into harmony with his own. 
But where great fundamental questions await decision, 
such as the actual enforcement of universal service or of 
the requirements on which readiness for, war depends, 
he must not shrink from strong measures order to 
create the forces which the State needs, or will need, 
in order to maintain its vitality. 

One of the most essential political duties is to initiate 
and sanction preparations for war on a scale commen- 
surate with the existing conditions ; to organize them 
efficiently is the duty of the mijitary authorities — a duty 
which belongs in a sense to the sphere of strategy, since 
it supplies the machinery with which commanded ^ve 
to reckon. Policy and strategy touch in this sphere. 
Policy has a strategic duty to perform, since it sanctioits 
preparations for war and defines their limit. 

It would, therefore, be a fatal and foolish act of political 
weakness to disregard the military and strategic stand- 
point, and to make the bulk of the preparations for war 
dependent on the financial means momentarily available. 
“ No expenditure without security,” rups the formijla in 
which this policy clothes itself. It is justified .only when 
the security is fixed by the expenditure. In a great 
civilized State it is the duties which must be fulfilled-r-as 
Treitschke, our great historian and national politicikn, 
tells u^ — that determine the expenditure, and the great 
Finance Minister is not the man who balances tha national 
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accounts by sparing the national forces, while renouncing 
the politically indispensable outlay, but he who stimulates 
all the live forces of the nation to cheerful activity, and 
so employs them for national ends that Jhe State revenue 
suffices to meet the admitted political demands. He can 
only attain this purpose if he works in harmony with ’the 
Ministers for Commerce, Agriculture, Industries, and 
Colonies, in order to break down the restrictions which 
cramp the enterprise and energy of the individual, to make 
all dead values remunerative, and to create favourable con- 
ditions for profitable business A great impulse must thrill 
the whole productive and financial circles of the State, if 
the duties of the present and the future are to be fulfilled. 

Thus the preparation for war, which, under modern con- 
ditions, calls for very considerable expenditure, exercises 
a marked influence on the entire social and political life of 
the people and on the financial policy of the State. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CHARACTER OF OUR NEXT WAR 

The social necessity of maintaining the power of the 
nation to defend itself, the political claims which the 
State puts forward, the strength of the probable hostile 
combinations, are the chief factors which determine the 
conditions of preparation for war. 

I have already tried to explain and formulate the duties 
in the spheres of policy and progress which our history 
and our national character impose on us. My next task 
is to observe the possible military combinations which we 
must be prepared to face. . 

In this way only can we estimate the dangers which 
threaten us, and can jucige whether, and to what degree, 
we can carry out our political intentions. A thorough 
understanding of these hostile counter-movements will 
give us a clear insight into the*character of the next war; 
and this war will decide our future. 

It is not sufficient to know the military fighting forces 
of our probable antagonists, although this knowledge con- 
stitutes the necessary basis fpr further inquiry ; but “We 
must picture to ourselves the intensity of the hostility with 
which we have to reckon and the probable efficiency of our 
enemies. The hostility which we must anticipate is deter- 
mined by the extent to which mutual political schemes 
and ambitions clash, and by the opposition in national 
character. Our opinion as to the military efficiency of our 
rivals must be based on the latest data available. 

If we begin by boking at the forces of the individual 
States and groups of States which may be hostile to us, 
we have the following results : « 

According to the recent communications of the French 

1 
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Finance Minister Klotz (in a speech made at the unveiling 
of a war memorial in Issoudun), the strength of the French 
army on a peace footing in the year 1910 amounted in 
round figures to 580,000 men. This included the “ Colonial 
Corps,” stationed in France itself, which, in case of war, 
belongs to the field army in the European theatre of whr, 
and the “ Service auxiliaire ” — that is, some 30,000 non- 
efficients, who are drafted in for service without arms. 
The entire war establishment, according to the informa- 
tion of the same Minister, including field army and reserves, 
consists of 2,800,000 men available on mobilization. A 
reduction from this number must be made in event of 
mobilization, which French sources put down at 20 per 
cent. The whole strength of the French field army and 
reserves may therefore be reckoned at some 2,300,000. 

To this must be added, as I gather from the same 
source, 1,700,000 Territorials, with their “ reserve,” from 
which a reduction of 25 per cent., or roughly 450,000 men, 
must be made. 

If it is assumed that, in case of war, the distribution of 
the arms will correspond to that i* peace, the result is, on 
the basis of the strength of separate arms, which the Budget 
of 1911 anticipates, that out of the 2,300,000 field and 
reserve troops there must, be assigned — to the infantry, 
about 1,530,000 ; to the cavalry, about 230,000 (since a 
considerable part of the reservists of these arms are 
employed in the transport service) ; to the artillery, about 
389,000 ; to the pioneers, 70,000 ; to train and administra- 
tion services (trains, column^, medical service, etc.), 90,000. 

No further increase in these figures is possible, since 
in France 90 per cent, of all those liable to serve have 
been called up, and the birth-rate is steadily sinking. 
While in 1870 it reached 940,000 yearly, it has sunk in 
1908 to 790,000. Recourse already has been had to the 
expedient of. requiring smaller qualifications than before, 
and of filling the 'numerous subsidiary posts (clerks, 
waiter.s, etc.) with less efficient men, m order to relieve 
the troops themselves. 

Under these conditfons, it was necessary to tap, new 
sources, and the plan has been formed of increasing the 
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troops with native-born Algerians and Tunisians, in order 
to be able to strengthen the European army with them in 
event of war. At the same time negroes, who are excellent 
and trustworthy.material, are to be enrolled in West Africa. 
A limited conscription, such as exists in Tunis, is to be 
introduced into Algeria. The black army is at first to 
be completed by volunteers, and conscription will only be 
enforced at a crisis. These black troops are in the first 
place to garrison Algeria and Tunis, to release the troops 
stationed there for service in Europe, and to protect the 
white settlers against the ‘natives. Since the negroes 
raised for military service are heathen, it is thought that 
they will be a counterpoise to the Mohammedan natives. 
It has been proved that negro troops stand the climate of 
North Africa excellently, and form very serviceable troops. 
The two black battalions stationed in the Schauja, who 
took part in the march to Fez, bore the climate well, and 
thoroughly proved their value. There can be no doubt 
that this plan will be vigorously prosecuted, wij:h every 
prospect of success. It is so far in an early stage. Legis- 
lative proposals on the iJse of the military resources offered 
by the native Algerians and the West African negroes have 
not yet been laid before Parliament by the Government. 
It cannot yet be seen to what extent the native and black 
troops will be increased. The former Minister of War, 
Messimy, had advocated a partial conscription of the 
native Algerians. An annual muster is made of the 
Algerian males of eighteen years of age available for naili- 
tary service. The Commissio'n appointed for the purpose 
reported in igii that, after the introduction of the limited 
service in the army and the reserve, there would be in 
Algeria and Tunisia combined some 100,000 to 120,000 
native soldiers available in war-time. They could also be 
employed in Europe, and are thus intended to strengthen 
the Rhine army by three strong arm^ corps -of first-class 
troops, who, in the course of years, may probably be con- 
siderably increased by the formation of reserves. 

As regards the^. black troops, the matter is different. 
France, in her West African possessions combined, has 
seme 16,000 negro troops available. As the black popula- 
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tion numbers 10,000,000 to 12,000,000, these figures may 
be considerably raised. 

.Since May, 1910, there has been an experimental 
battalion of Senegalese sharp-shooters in Southern Algeria, 
and in the draft War Budget for 1912 a proposal was made 
to transfer a second battalion of Senegalese to Algefia. 
The conclusion is forced upon us that the plan of sending 
black troops in larger numbers to Algeria will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted.* There is, however, no early probability 
of masses of black troops being transported to North 
Africa, since there are not at. present a sufficient number 
of trained men available. The Senegalese Regiments i, 
2 and 3, stationed in Senegambia, are hardly enough to 
replace and complete the Senegalese troops quartered in 
the other African colonies of France. Although there is 
no doubt that France is in a position to raise a strong 
black army, the probability that black divisions will be 
available for a European war is still remote. But it 
cannot be questioned that they will be so some day. 

Still less is any immediate employment of native Moroc- 
can troops in Europe contemplated. Morocco possesses 
very good native warriors, but the Sultan exerts effective 
sovereignty only over a part of the territory termed 
“ Morocco.” There cannpt be, therefore, for years to 
come any question of employing this fighting material on 
a large scale. The French and Moroccan Governments 
are for the moment occupied in organizing a serviceable 
Sultan’s army of 20,000 men to secure the command of 
the country and to release fhe French troops in Morocco. 

The annexation of Morocco may for the time being 
mean no great addition to military strength ; but, as order 
is gradually established, the country will prove to be an 
excellent recruiting depot, and France will certainly use 
this source of powpr with all her accustomed energy in 
military matters. 

For the immediate future we have, therefore, only to 
reckon with the reinforcements of the* French European 
army which can be obtained from Algeria and Tunisia, 
so soon as the limited System of conscr^tion is universally 
adopted there. This will supply a minimum of 120,000 
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men, and the tactical value of these troops is known to 
any who have witnessed their exploits on the battle- 
fields of Weissenburg and Worth. At least one strong 
division of Turcos is already available. 

Next to the French army, we are chiefly concerned with 
th6 military power of Russia. Since the peace and war 
establishments are not published, it is hard to obtain 
accurate statistics ; no information is forthcoming as to 
the strength of the various branches ot’ the service, but 
the totals of the army may be calculated approximately. 
According to the recruiting records of the last three 
3'ears, the strength of the Russian army on a peace footing 
amounts to 1,346,000 men, inclusive of Cossacks and 
Frontier Guards. Infantry and sharp-shooters are formed 
into 37 army corps (i Guards, i Grenadiers, and 25 army 
corps in Europe ; 3 Caucasian, 2 Turkistanian, and 
5 Siberian corps). The cavalry is divided into divisions, 
independent brigades, and separate independent regiments. 

In war, each army corps consists of 2 divisio,ns, and 
is in round figures 42,000 strong ; each infantry division 
contains 2 brigades, at a strength of 20,000. Each 
sharp-shooter brigade is about g,ooo strong, the cavalry 
divisions about 4,500 strong. On the basis of these 
numbers, we arrive at a grand total of 1,800,000 for all 
the army corps, divisions, sharp-shooter brigades, and 
cavalry divisions. To this must be added unattached 
troops and troops on frontier or garrison duty, so that 
the war strength of the standing army can be reckoned 
at some 2,000,000. 

This grand total is not all available in a European 
theatre of war. The Siberian and Turkistanian army 
corps must be deducted, as they would certainly be left 
in the interior and on the eastern frontier. For the 
maintenance of order in the interior,, it would probably 
be necessary to leave the troops in Finland, the Guards at 
St. Petersburg, at least one division at Moscow, and the 
Caucasian array corps in the Caucasus. This would mean 
a deduction of thirteen army corps, or 546,000 men ; so 
that we have to reckon with a field army, made up of 
the standing army, 1,454,000 men strong. To this must 
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be added about 100 regiments of Cossacks of the Second 
and Third Ban, which may be placed at 50,000 men, and 
the reserve and Empire-defence formations to be set on 
foot in case of war. For the formation of reserves, there 
are sufficient trained tnen available to constitute a reserve 
division of the first and second rank for each corps 
respectively. These troops, if each division is assumed 
to contain 20,000 men, would be 1,480,000 men strong. 
Of course, a ceVtain reduction n;ust be made in these 
figures. Also it is not known which of these formations 
would be really raised in evQnt of mobilization. In any 
case, there will be an enormous army ready to be put into 
movement for a great war. After deducting all the forces 
which must be left behind in the interior, a field army of 
2,000,000 men could easily be organized in Europe. It 
cannot be stated for certain whether arms, equipment, 
and ammunition for such a host can be supplied in suffi- 
cient quantity. But it will be best not to undervalue an 
Empire like Russia in this respect. 

Quite another picture is presented to us when we turn 
our attention to England, the third member of the Triple 
Entente. 

The British Empire is divided from the military point 
of view into two divisions : into the United Kingdom 
itself with the Colonies governed by the English Cabinet, 
and the self-governing Colonics. These latter have at 
their disposal a militia, which is sometimes only in process 
ot formation. They can be completely ignored so far as 
concerns any European theatre of war. 

The army of the parts of the Empire administered by 
the English Cabinet divides into the regular army, which 
is filled up by enlistment, the native troops, commanded 
by English officers, and the Territorial army, a militia made 
up of volunteers v^hich has not reached the intended total 
of 300,000. It is now 270,000 strong, and is destined 
exclusively for home defence. Its military value cannot 
at present be ranked very highly. * For a Continental 
European war it may be left out of account. We have 
in that case only to deal with a part of the regular English 
army. This is some 250,000 strong. The mei? serve 
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twelve years, of which seven are with the colours and 
five in the reserve. The annual supply of recruits is 35,000. 
The regular reserve is now 136,000 strong. There is also 
a special reserve, with a militia-like training, which is 
enlisted for specfal purposes, so that the grand total of 
the .reserve reaches the figure of 200,000. 

Of the regular English army, 134,000 men are stationed 
in England, 74,500 in India (where, in combination with 
159,000 native troops, they form the Angfo-Indian army), 
and about 39,000 in different stations — Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt, Aden, South Africa, §ind the other Colonies and 
Protectorates. In this connection the conditions in Egypt 
are the most interesting: 6,000 English are stationed there, 
while in the native Egyptian army (17,000 strong; in war- 
time, 29,000 strong) one-fifth of the officers are English- 
men. It may be supposed that, in view of the great 
excitement in the Moslem world, the position of the 
English is precarious. The 11,000 troops now stationed 
in South Africa are to be transferred as soon as possible 
to Mediterranean garrisons. • In event of war, a special 
division will, on emergency, be organized there. 

For a war in Continental Europe, we have only to take 
into account the regular army stationed in England. 
When mobilized, it forms the “ regular field army ” of 
6 infantry divisions, i cavalry division, 2 mounted brigades 
and army troops, and numbers 130,000 men, without 
columns and trains. The regular troops in the United 
Kingdom which do not form part of the regular field arn^y 
are some 100,000 strong. They consist of a very small 
number of mobile units, foot artillery, and engineers for 
coast defence, as well as the reserve formations. These 
troops, with some 13,000 militia artillery and militia 
engineers, constitute the Home Army, under whose pro- 
tection the Territorial field army is completing its organ- 
ization. Months must certainly elapse before portions of 
this army can strengthen the regular field army. At the 
most 150,000 men may be reckoned upon for an English 
expeditionary force. These troops compose at the same 
time the reserve of the troops stationed in the Colonies, 
which i-equire reinforcements at grave crises. This con- 
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stitutes the weak point in the British armament England 
can employ her regular army in a Continental war so 
long only as all is quiet in the Colonies. This fact brings 
into prominence how important it will be, should war 
break out, to threaten England in her colonial posses- 
sions, and especially in Egypt. 

Against the powerful hosts which the Powers of the 
Triple Entente can put into the field, Germany can com- 
mand an activd army of 589,705 men (on peace establish- 
ment, including non-commissioned officers) and about 
25,500 officers ; while Austria has an army which on a 
peace footing is 361,553 men and about 20,000 officers 
strong. The combined war strength of the two States 
may be estimated as follows : 

In Germany there were drafted into the army, including 
volunteers and non-combatants, in 1892, 194,664 men ; in 
1909, 267,283 men ; or on an average for seventeen years, 
230,975 men annually. This gives a total of 3,926,575 men. 
If we estimate the natural decrease at 25 per cent., we 
have *2,944,931 trained men left. By adding the peace 
establishment to it, we arrive an estimated strength of 
3,534,636, which the French can match with about the 
same figures. 

The annual enlistment in Austria amounts to some 
135,000. Liability to serve lasts twelve years, leaving out 
of account service in the Landsturm. Deducting the three 
years of active service, this gives a total of 1,215,000, or, 
after the natural decrease by 25 per cent., 911,250 men. 
To this must be added the nine yearly batches of trained 
Landsturm, which, after the same deductions, will come 
likewise to 911,250. The addition of the peace strength 
of the army will produce a grand total of 2,184,053 men 
on a war footing ; approximately as many as Russia, after 
all deductions, can bring into the field in Europe. 

In what, numbers the existing soldiers would in case of 
war be available for field formations in Germany and 
Austria is not known, and it would btf undesirable to state. 
It depends partly on the forces available, partly on other 
circumstances which are not open t:o public discussion. 
However high our estimate of the new formations may 
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be, we shall never reach the figures which the combined 
forces of France and Russia present. We must rather 
try to nullify the numerical superiority of the enemy by 
the increased tactical value of the troops, by intelligent 
generalship, and a prompt use of opportunity and locality. 
Eveif the addition of the Italian army to the forces of 
Germany and Austria would not, so far as I know, restore 
numerical equality in the field. 

In France it has been thought hitherto th*at two or three 
army corps must be left on the Italian frontier. Modern 
French writers* are already reckoning so confidently on 
the withdrawal of Italy from the Triple Alliance that they 
no longer think it necessary to put an army in the field 
against Italy, but consider that the entire forces of France 
are available against Germany. 

The peace establishment of the Italian army amounts, 
in fact, to 250,000 men, and is divided into 12 army corps 
and 25 divisions. The infantry, in 96 regiments, numbers 
140,000; there are besides 12 regiments of Bersaglieri, 
with which are 12 cyclist battalions and 8 Alpine regi- 
ments in 78 companies. <• The cavalry consists of 29 
regiments, 12 of which are united in 3 cavalry divisions. 
The artillery has a strength of 24 field artillery regiments 
and I mounted regiment of artillery, and numbers 193 field 
and 8 mounted batteries. Besides this there are 27 moun- 
tain batteries and 10 regiments of garrison artillery in 98 
companies. Lastly, there are 6 engineer regiments, in- 
cluding a telegraph regiment and an airship battalion. The 
Gendarmerie contains 28,000 meh. 

On a war footing the strength of the field army is 
775,000. Some 70,000 men are enrolled in other forma- 
tions of the first and second line. The militia is some 
390,000 strong. The strength of the reserves who might 
be mobilised is not known. The field army is divided into 
3 armies of 9 army corps in all, to which are added 8 to I2 
divisions of the Territorial army and 4 cavalry divisions. 

As to colonial troops, Italy can command in Benadir 
the services of 48 officers and 16 non-commissioned officers 
of Italian birth, and |,50O native soldfers; in Eritrea there 

• Colonel Boucher, “ L’offensive centre I’Allemagne." 
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are 131 officers, 644 non-commissioned officers and privates 
of Italian birth, and 3,800 natives. 

Italy thus can put a considerable army into the field ; 
but it is questionable whether the Scwth Italian troops 
have much tactical value. It is possible that large forces 
would be required for coast-defence, while the protection 
of Tripoli, % no means an easy task, would claim a 
powerful army if it is to be held against France. 

The Turkish* military forces would be of great import- 
ance if they joined the coalition of Central European 
Powers or its opponents. • 

The regular peace establishment of the Turkish army 
amounts to 275,000 men. In the year 1910 there were 
three divisions of it : 

I. The Active Army (Nizarn) : 


Infantry 

••• 

... 133,000 

Cavalry 


... 26,000 

Artillery 


... 43,000 

Pioneers 


... 4,500 

Special troops 


7,500 

Train formations 

... # ... 

... 3 >000 

Mechanics 

... 

3,000 


A total, that is, of 220, opo men. 

2. The Redif (militia) cadres, composed of infantry, 

25.000 men. Within this limit, according to the Redif 
law, men are enlisted in turns for short trainings. 

, 3. Officers in the Nizam and Redif troops, military 
employes, officials, and Others, more than 30,000. 

The entire war strength of the Turkish army amounts 
to| 700,000 men. We need only to take into considera- 
tion the troops from Europe, Anatolia, Armenia, and 
Syria. All these troops even are not available in a Euro- 
pean theatre of v^ar. On the other hand, the “ Mustafiz ” 
may be regarded as an “extraordinary reinforcement”; 
this is usually raised for local protection or the main- 
tenance of quiet and order in the interior. To raise 

30.000 or 40,000 men of this militia in Europe is the 
simplfst process. * From the higkP military quajities of 
the Turkish soldiers, the Turkish army must be regarded 
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as a very important actor. Turkey thus is a very valuable 
ally to whichever party she joins. 

The smaller Balkan States are also able to put consider- 
able armies into thp field. 

Montenegro can put 40,000 to 45,000 men into the field, 
with '104 cannons and 44 machine guns, besides ii weak 
reserve battalions for frontier and home duties. 

Servia is supposed to have an army 28,000 strong on a 
peace footing ; this figure is seldom reached, and sinks in 
winter to 10,000 men. The war establishment consists ot 

250.000 men, comprising about 165,000 rifles, 5,500 sabres, 
432 field and mountain guns (108 batteries of 4 guns) ; 
besides this there are 6 heavy batteries of 4 to 6 cannons 
and 228 machine guns available. Lastly come the reserve 
formations (third line), so that in all some 305,000 men can 
be raised, exclusive of the militia, an uncertain quantity. 

The Bulgarian army has a peace establishment of 
59,820 men. It is not known how they are distributed 
among the various branches of the service. On a war 
footing an army of 330,000 is raised, including infanfry at 
a strength of 230,000 rifles,^with 884 cannons, 232 machine 
guns, and 6,500 sabres. The entire army, inclusive of the 
reserves and national militia, which latter is only available 
for home service and comprises ^men from forty-one to 
forty-six years of age, is said to be 400,000 strong. 

Rumania, which occupies a peculiar position politically, 
forms a power in herself. There is in Rumania, besides 
the troops who according to their time of service ar§ 
permanently with the colours, a militia cavalry called 
“ Calarashi ” (intelligent young yeomen on good horses 
of their own), whose units serve intermittently for short 
periods. 

In peace the army is composed of 5,000 officers and 
go, 000 men of the permanent establishment, and some 

12.000 serving intermittently. The infantry, numbers 
some 2,500 officers and 57,000 men, the permanent 
cavalry (Rosiori) sorrfe 8,000 men with 600 officers, and 
the artillery 14,000 men with 700 officers.] 

For w^r a field arniy can be raised of some 6,000 officers 
and 274,000 men, with 550 cannons. Of these 215,000 men 
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belong to the infantry, 7,000 to the cavalry, and 20,000 
to the artillery. The cavalry is therefore weaker than on 
the peace footing, since, as it seems, a part of the Calarashi 
is not to be employed as cavalry. Inclusive of reserves 
and militia, the whole army will be 430,000 strong. 
There are 650,000 trained men available for service.* 

Although the Balkan States, from a military point of 
view, chiefly concern Austria, Turkey, and Russia, and 
only indirectly^ come into relations with Germany, yet the 
armies of the smaller Central European States may under 
some circumstances be of direct importance to us, if they 
are forced or induced to take part with us or against us in 
a European war. 

Of our western neighbours, Switzerland and Holland 
come first under consideration, and then Belgium. 

Switzerland can command, in case of war, a combined 
army of 263,000 men. The expeditionary force, which 
is of first importance for an offensive war, consists of 
96,090 infantry and 5,500 cavalry, with 288 field guns and 
48 field howitzers (the howitzer batteries are in formation), 
a total of 141,000 men. 

The Landwehr consists of 50,000 infantry and 4,000 
cavalry, with 36 12-centimetre cannons belonging to foot 
artillery. It has a totjil strength of 69,000 men. The 
Landsturm finally has a strength of 53,000 men. 

The Dutch army has a peace establishment averaging 

30.000 men, which varies much owing to the short period 
iof service. There are generally available 13,000 infantry, 

3.000 cavalry, 5,000 field artillery, 3,400 garrison artillery, 
and 1,400 engineers, pontonniers, and transport troops. 
The field army in war is 80,000 strong, and is made up of 

64.000 infantry, cyclist, and machine-gun sections, 2,600 
cavalry, 4,400 artillery, and 900 engineers. It is formed 
into 4 army divisions each of 15 battalions, 4 squadrons, 
6 batteries, and-i section engineers. There is, further, 
a garrison army of 80,000 men, which consists of 12 active 

/and 48 Landwehr infantry battalibns, 44 active and 44 
Landwehr foot artillery companies, and 10 companies 
engineers and pontonniers, including Landwely- The 
Dutch c^st also is fortified. At Helder, Ymuiden, Hook 
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of Holland, at Volkerack and Harin^vliet there are various 
outworks, while the fortifications at Flushing are at present 
unimportant. Amsterdam is also a fortress with outlying 
fortifications in the new Dutch water-line (Fort Holland). 

Holland is thus well adapted to cause serious difficulties 
to an Fffiglish landing, if her coast batteries are armed 
with effective cannons. It would easily yield to a German 
invasion, if it sided against us. 

Belgium in peace has 42,800 troops tivailable, dis- 
tributed as follows : 26,000 infantry, 5,400 cavalry, 4,650 
field artillery, 3,400 garrison artillery, 1,550 engineers and 
transport service. 

On a war footing the field army will be 100,000 strong, 
comprising 74,000 infantry, 7,250 cavalry, 10,000 field 
artillery, i,goo engineers and transport service, and is 
formed into 4 army divisions and 2 cavalry divisions. 
The latter are each 20 squadrons and 2 batteries strong ; 
each of the army divisions consists nominally of 17 bat- 
talions infantry, i squadron, 12 batteries, and i section 
engineers. In addition there is a garrison arrny of 
80,000, which can be stre^ngthened by the ^arcie civique. 
Antwerp forms the chief military base, and may be re- 
garded as a very strong fortress. Besides this, on the 
line of the Maas, there are the fortified towns of Liege, 
Huy, and Namur. There are no coast fortifications. 

Denmark, as commanding the approaches to the Baltic, 
is of great military importance to us. Copenhagen, the 
capital, is a strong fortress. The army, on the other hand^ 
is not an important factor of strength, as the training of 
the units is limited to a few months. This State maintains 
on a peace footing some 10,000 infantry, 800 cavalry. 
2,300 artillery, and 1,100 special arms, a total of 14,200 
men ; but the strength varies between 7,500 and 26,000. 
In war-time an arrny of 62,000 men and io_,ooo reserves can 
be put into the field, composed numerically of 58,000 in- 
fantry, 3,000 cavalry, g,ooo artillery, and 2,000 special arms. 

Sweden can command eight classes of the First Ban,^ 
which comprises units from twenty-one to twenty-eight 
years of age, and is 260,000 strong, as'well as four alasscs 
of the Second Ban, with a strength of go,ooo,‘ which is 
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made up of units from twenty-eight to thirty-two years of 
age. There are also available 30,000 trained volunteers, 
students and ex-students from twenty-one to thirty-two 
years of age. 

The eight classes of the Landsturna are 165,000 men 
strong. It can, accordingly, be roughly calculated what 
field army can be raised in case of war. The entire First 
Ban certainly comes under this head. 

In Greece, which does not signify much for a European 
war, but might in combination with the small Balkan 
States prove very troublesoipe to Turkey, and is therefore 
important for us, an active army of 146,000 men can be 
put into the field ; there are besides this 83,000 men in 
the Landwehr and 63,000 men in the Landsturm. 

Spain has a peace army of 116,232 men, of whom 

34.000 are permanently stationed in Africa. In war she 
can raise 327,000 men (140,000 active army, 154,000 
garrison troops, 33,000 gendarmerie). The mobilization 
is so badly organized that at the end of a month 70,000 to 

80.000 men could at most be put into the field. 

As regards the naval forces o^ the States which concern 
us to-day, the accompanying table, which is taken from 
the Nautictis of 1911, affords a comparative epitome, 
which applies to May, 1911. It shows that, numerically, 
the English fleet is more than double as strong as ours. 
This superiority is increased if the displacements and the 
number of really modern ships are compared. In May 
we possessed only four battleships and one armed cruiser 
of the latest type ; the English have ten ships-of-the-line 
and four armed cruisers which could be reckoned battle- 
ships. The new ships do not materially alter this pro- 
portion. The comparative number of the ships-of-the- 
line is becoming more favourable, that of the armoured 
cruisers will be less sq, than it now is. It may be noticed 
that amon_g our*yuisers are a number of vessels which 
really have no ^ghting value, and that the coast-defence 
ironclads cannot be counted as battleships. France, too, 
v^as a little ahead of us in the number of battleships in 
May, but, from all that is hithcnrto known about the 

French it cannot be compared with the German in 
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respect of good material and trained 9rews. It would, 
however, be an important factor if allied “Vith the English. 

Let us assume that in event of war England as well as 
France must leave a certain naval force^ in the Mediter- 
ranean, which need not be stronger than the combined 
Italian and Austrian fleets, but might be smaller, in event 
of a change in the grouping of the States ; let us further 
assume that numerous cruisers will be detained at the 
extra- European stations — the fact, however, remains that 
England and France together can collect against Germany 
in the North Sea a fleet of battleships alone three times 
as strong as that of Germany, and will be supported by 
a vast^ superior force of torpedo-vessels and submarines. 
If Russia joins the alliance of these Powers, that would 
signify another addition to the forces of our opponents 
which must not be underestimated, since the Baltic Fleet 
in the spring of 1911 contained two large battleships, and 
the Baltic fleet of cruisers is always in a position to threaten 
our coasts and to check the free access to the Baltic. In 
one wdy or the other we must get even with that fleet. 
The auxiliary cruiser fleet of th(^ allies, to which England 
can send a large contingent, would also be superior to us. 

As regards materiel and training, it may be assumed 
that our fleet is distinctly superior to the French and 
Russian, but that England is our equal in that respect. 
Our ship^’ cannons will probably show a superiority over 
the English, and our torpedo fleet, by its reckless energy, 
excellent training, and daring spirit of adventure, will 
make up some of the nurwerical disadvantage. It remains 
to be seen whether these advantages will have much 
weight against the overwhelming superiority of an ex- 
perienced and celebrated fleet like the English. 

Refleption shows that the superiority by sea, with which 
we must under cgrtaia^ircumstances reckon, is very great, 
and t^t opr posTtj^i in this respect is growing worse, 
sia^lne Statfe^imuie Triple Entente can build and man 
faFlfmre-sMps than we can in the same time. 

' If we consider from the political standpoint the probable 
attitudfij^t^ separsrte States which may take part in the 
next Mra^ljglpnst Germany, we may assume that the in- 
to 
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tensity of the struggle will not be the same in every case, 
since the political objects of our possible antagonists are 
very different. 

If we look at .France first, we are entitled to assume 
that single-handed she is not a match for us, but can only 
be dangerous to us as a member of a coalition. The tactical 
value of the French troops is, of course, very high ; numeri- 
cally the army of our neighbour on the west is almost 
equal, and in some directions there may'be a superiority 
in organization and equipment ; in other directions we 
have a distinct advantage. ‘The French army lacks the 
subordination under a single commander, the united spirit 
which characterizes the German army, the tenacious 
strength of the German race, and the esprit de corps of the 
officers. France, too, has not those national reserves 
available which would allow us almost to double our 
forces. These are the conditions now existing. But if 
the French succeed in making a large African army avail- 
able for a European theatre, the estimate of strength of 
the French army as compared with ours will be quite 
different. This possibility must be borne in mind, for, 
according to the whole previous development of affairs, 
we may safely assume that France will leave no stone 
unturned to acquire, if only for a time, a military superi- 
ority over Germany. She knows well that she cannot 
reach her political goal except by a complete defeat of 
her eastern neighbour, and that such a result can only 
be obtained by the exercise of extraordinary efforts. . 

It is certain that France will ‘not only try to develop her 
own military power with the utmost energy, but that she 
will defend herself desperately if attacked by Germany; 
on the other hand, she will probably not -act on the offen- 
sive against Germany unless she has increased her own 
efficiency to the utmost limit, and believes that she has 
secured the military supremacy by thli-F^lp of activl^Allies. 
The stakes are too high to play under iA^favouratriifcl^n- 
ditions. But if France thinks she has all the trufr/psUn 
her hands, she will not shrink frorp an offensi>%^ war, arid 
will stake everything in order to strike us agmj^^ blow. 
We must expect the most bittei* hostility this 
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antagonist. Should the Triple Alliance break up — as 
seems probable now — this hour will soon have struck.* 
If t^i^^ar then declared be waged against us in combina- 
tion ^th England, it may be assumed that the allied 
Great Powers would attempt to turn our strategical right 
flank through Belgium and Holland, and penetrate into 
the heart of Germany through the great gap in the 
fortresses between Wesel and Flushing. This operation 
would have the» considerable advantage of avoiding the 
strong line of the Rhine and threatening our naval bases 
from the land side. From the superiority of the combined 
Anglo-French fleet, the army of invasion could without 
difficulty have its base on our coasts. Such an operation 
would enormously facilitate the frontal attack on our west 
frontier, and would enable the French to push a victorious 
advance onward to the Rhine, after investing Metz and 
Diedenhofcn, 

England, with whose hostility, as well with that of the 
French, we must reckon, could only undertake a land war 
against us with the support of an ally who would lead the 
main attack. England’s trooj)s would only serve as 
reinforcements ; they are too weak for an independent 
campaign. English interests also lie in a quite different 
field, and are not coincident with those of France. 

Xhe main issue for England is to annihilate our navy 
and oversea commerce, in order to prevent, from reasons 
already explained, any further expansion of our power. 
But it is not her interest to destroy our position as a 
Continental Power, or 4 o help France to attain the 
supremacy in Europe. English interests demand a cer- 
tain equilibrium between the Continental States. England 
only wishes to* use France in order, with her help, to 
attain hpx own special ends, but she will never impose on 
herself/sacrifices which are not absolutely necessary, for 
the paCvate .adyaif^ajge of her ally. These principles will 
;gcl^t)|^'ierize h^T- "^plan of campaign, if she sees herself 
ccm’p^led by the political position and the interests of 
her naval;gppremacy ^0 take part in a war against us. 

If Ej^^n^as must be regarded probable, determines 

• Written in October, 1911. 
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sooner or later on this step, it is clearly to her advantage 
to win a rapid victory. In the first place, her own trade 
will not be injured longer than necessary by the ; in 
the second placfe, the centrifugal forces of her 'lOosely 
compacted World Empire might be set in movement, and 
the Colonies might consult their own separate interests, 
should England have her hands tied by a great war. It 
is not unlikely that revolutions might break out in India 
and Egypt, if England’s forces were long" occupied with a 
European war. Again, the States not originally taking 
part in the war might interfere in our favour, if the decision 
were much delayed. It was important for us in 1870-71 
to take Paris quickly, in order to forestall any interference 
of neutrals. Similar conditions might arise in the case of 
England. We must therefore make up our minds that 
the attack by sea will be made with the greatest and most 
persistent vigour, with the firm resolve to destroy com- 
pletely our fleet and our great commercial centres. It is 
also riot only possible, but probable, that Englapd will 
throw troops on the Continent, in order to secure the 
co-operation of her aV.ies, who might demand this 
guarantee of the sincerity of English policy, and also to 
support the naval attack on the coast. On the other 
hand, the land war will display the same kind of desperate 
energy only so far as it pursues the object of conquering 
and destroying our naval bases. The English would be 
the less disposed to do more than this because the German 
auxiliaries, who have so often fough^t England’s battles, 
would not be forthcoming. The greatest exertions of the 
nation will be limited to the naval war. The land war 
will be waged with a definitely restricted object, on which 
its character will depend. It is very questionable whether 
the English army is capable of effectively acting on the 
offensive against Continental Eurojiean troops, to South 
Africa the English regiments for most- pari.Mbught 
, very bravely and stood great losses ; ofe- the othe^ijfi^d, 
they completely failed in the offensive, in tactids as in 
operations, and with few exception's the genisnjsbip Was 
equally deficient. The last manoeuvres scale, 

held in Ireland, under the direction of Gqpi^^u French, 
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did not, according to available information, show the 
English army in a favourable light so far as strategical 
abi^tjf went. 

If ^ now turn our attention to the. East, in order to 
forecast Russia’s probable behaviour, we must begin by 
admitting that, from a Russian standpoint, a war in* the 
West holds out better prospects of success than a renewed 
war with Japan, and possibly with China. The Empire 
of the C^ar find* in the West powerful allies, who are impa- 
tiently waiting to join in an attack on Germany. The geo- 
graphical conditions and means of communication there 
allow a far more rapid atid systematic development of 
power than in Manchuria. Public opinion, in which 
hatred of Germany is as persistent as ever, would be in 
favour of such a war, and a victory over Germany and 
Austria would not only open the road to Constantinople, 
but would greatly improve the political and economic 
influence of Russia in Western Europe. Such a success 
would afford a splendid compensation for the defeats in 
Asia, and would offer advantages such as never could be 
expected on the far-distant Eastern frontiers of the 
Empire. 

Should Russia, then, after weighing these chances 
launch out into an offensive war in the West, the struggle 
would probably assume a quite different character from 
that, for example, of a Franco-German war. Russia, 
owing to her vast extent, is in the first place secure against 
complete subjugation. In case of defeat her centre of 
gravity is not shifted. A Russian war can hardly ever, 
therefore, become a struggle for political existence, and 
cause that straining of every nerve which such a struggle 
entails. The inhabitants will hardly ever show self- 
devotion in wars whose objects cannot be clear to them. 
Throughout the vast.Rmpire the social and also political 
education, pspecfally among the peasants, is so poor, that 
any grasp of the problems of a foreign policy seems quite 
out ofthe question. The sections ofithe people who have 
acquired little “superficial learning in the defective 
Russi^^ch(jpls have sworn to the revolutionary colours, 
or follo^% plind 'anti-progressive policy which se^ms to 
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them best to meet their interests. The former, at least, 
would only make use of a war to promote their own 
revolutionary schemes, as they did in the crisis j^*^the 
Russo-Japanese War. Under the circumstance^ there 
caa be little idea of a united outburst of the national 
spirit which would enable an offensive war to be carried on 
with persistent vigour. There has been an extraordinary 
change in the conditions since 1812, ^yhen the people 
showed some unanimity in repelling the invasion. Should 
Russia to-day be involved in a Western war with Germany 
and Austria, she could never bring her whole forces into 
play. In the first place, the revolutionary elements in the 
heart of the State would avail themselves of every weaken- 
ing of the national sources of power to effect a revolution 
in internal politics, without any regard for the interests 
of the community. Secondly, in the Far East, Japan or 
China would seize the moment when Russia’s forces in 
the West were fully occupied to carry out their political 
intenfibns towards the Empire of the Czar by force of 
arms. Forces must always be kept in reserve for this 
eventuality, as we have already mentioned. 

Although Russia, under the present conditions, can- 
not bring her whole power to bear against Germany and 
Austria, and must also alwaysr leave a certain force on 
her European Southern frontier, she is less affected by 
defeats than other States. Neither the Crimean War 
nor the greater exertions and sacrifices exacted by her 
hard-won victory over the Turks, nftt the heavy defeats 
by the Japanese, have seriously shaken Russia’s political 
prestige. Beaten in the East or South, she turns to 
another sphere of enterprise, and endeavours to recoup 
herself there for her losses on another frontier. 

Such conditions must obviously affect the character of 
the war. Russia will certainly put* huge armies into the 
field against us. In the wars against Turkey afid Japan the 
internal affairs of the Empire prevented the emplpyment 
of its full strength ; in the latter campaign revolutionafy 
agitation in the army itself influenced the opdl^ions and 
battids, and in a European war the same cofftiitiA!^ would, 
in all probability, make themselves emphatically felt, 
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especially if defeats favoured or encouraged revolutionary 
propaganda. In a war against Russia, more than in any 
otht«S«<^ar, c'est le premier pas qui coute. 

IFtBie first operations are unsuccessful, their effect on 
the whole position will be wider than in any other war, 
since they will excite in the country itself not sympathetic 
feelings only, but also hostile forces which would cripple 
the conduct of the war. 

So far as the ‘efficiency of the Russian army goes, the 
Russo-Jap^ese War proved that the troops fight with 
great stubbornness. The struggle showed numerous in- 
stances of heroic self-devotion, and the heaviest losses 
were often borne with courage. On the other hand, the 
Russian army quite failed on the offensive, in a certain 
sense tactically, but essentially owing to the inadequacy 
of the commanders and the failure of the individuals. 
The method of conducting the war was quite wrong ; 
indecision and irresolution characterized the Russian 
officers of every grade, and no personality came f'jeward 
who ever attempted to rise above mediocrity. It can 
hardly be presumed that the spirit of Russian generalship 
has completely changed since tne defeats in Manchuria, 
and that striking personalities have come on the stage. 
This army must therefore always be met with a bold 
policy of attack. 

When we contrast these conditions with the position 
of Germany, we cannot blink the fact that we have to 
deal with immense military difficulties, if we are to attain 
our own political ends cflr repel successfully the attack of 
our opponents. 

In the first place, the geographical configuration and 
position of our country are very unfavourable. Our open 
eastern ' frontier offers no opportunity for continued 
defence, and Berlin,. the centre of the government and 
administration, lies in dangerous proximity to it. Our 
western frontier, in itself strong, can be easily turned on 
the nbrth through Belgium and Holland. No natural 
dbstacle,, no strong fortress, is there to oppose a hostile 
invashsn, an 4 neutrality is only a paper bulwark. , So in 
the south, the barrier of the Rhine can easily be turned 
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through Switzerland. There, of course, the character of the 
country offers considerable difficulties, and if the Swiss 
defend themselves resolutely, it might not be easy tffr^eak 
down their resistance. Their army is no despicably factor 
of strength, and if they were attacked in their mountains 
they would fight as they did at Sempach and Murten. 

The natural approaches from the North Sea to the 
Baltic, the Sound and the Great Belt, are commanded by 
foreign guns, and can easily fall a prey td our epemies. 

The narrow coast with which we face to the North Sea 
forms in itself a strong froht, but can easily be taken in 
the rear through Holland. England is planted before our 
coasts in such a manner that our entire oversei commerce 
can be easily blocked. In the south and sout^-east alone 
are we secured by Austria from direct invasion. Other- 
wise we are encircled by our enemies. We may have to 
face attacks on three sides. This circumstance compels 
us to fight on the inner lines, and so presents certain 
advantages; but it is also fraught with dangers, Jf our 
opponents understand how to act on a correct and con- 
sistent plan. , 

If we look at our general political position, we cannot 
conceal the fact that we stand isolated, and cannot expect 
support from anyone in carrying out our positive political 
plans. England, France, and Russia have a common 
interest in breaking down our power. This interest will 
sooner or later be asserted by arms. It is not therefore 
the interest of any nation to increase Germany’s poAyer. 
If we wish to attain an exterTsion *5t our power, as is 
natural in our position, we must win it by the sword 
against vastly superior foes. Our alliances are defensive, 
not merely in form, but essentially so. I have already 
shown that this is a cause of their weakness. ' Neither 
Austria nor Italy are in any way .bound to support by 
armed force a German policy directed towards an increase 
of power. We are not even sure of their diplomatic help, 
as the conduct of' Italy at the conference of Algeciras 
sufficiently demonstrated. It even seems questionable at 
the present moment whether we dan alw?,ys reokon on 
the support of the members of the Triple Alliance in a 
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defensive war. The recent rapprochement of Italy with 
France and England goes far beyond the idea of an 
“eitl^turn.” If we consider how difficult Italy would 
find 'idto make her forces fit to cope with France, and to 
protect her coasts against hostile attacks, and if we think 
how the annexation of Tripoli has created a new posses- 
sion, wjiich is not easily defended against France and 
England, we may fairly doubt whether Italy would take 
part in a war irf which England and France were allied 
against us. Austria is undoubtedly a loyal ally. Her 
interests are closely connected with our own, and her 
policy is dominated by the same spirit of loyalty and in- 
tegrity as ours towards Austria. Nevertheless, there is 
cause for anxiety, because in a conglomerate State like 
Austria, which contains numerous Slavonic elements, 
patriotism may not be strong enough to allow the Govern- 
ment to fight to the death with Russia, were the latter to 
defeat us. The occurrence of such an event is not improb- 
able. ^When enumerating the possibilities that migljteffect 
our policy, we cannot leave this one out of consideration. 

We shall therefore some da^y, perhaps, be faced with 
the necessity of standing isolated in a great war of the 
nations, as once Frederick the Great stood, when he was 
basely deserted by England in the middle of the struggle, 
and shall have to trust to our own strength and our own 
resolution for victory. 

Such a war — for us more than for any other nation — 
must be a war for our political and national existence. 
This must be so, rCr oiTr opponents can only attain their 
political aims by almost annihilating us by land and by 
sea. If the victory is only half won, they would have to 
expect continuous renewals of the contest, which would 
be contrary to their interests. They know that well 
enough, and therefore avoid the contest, since we shall 
certainly defend*ourselves with the utmost bitterness and 
obstinacy. li^ notwithstanding, circumstances make the 
war inevitable, then the intention of our enemies to crush 
'US to the ground, and our own resolve to maintain our 
position vic^dTiousl^, will make it a war of desperation. 
A war fought and lost under such circumstances would 
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destroy our laboriously f;ained political importance, would 
jeopardize the whole future of our nation, would throw us 
back for centuries, would shake the influence of G«rttian 
thought in the civilized world, and thus check the general 
progress of mankind in its healthy development, for which 
a flourishing Germany is the essential condition. Our 
next war will be fought for the highest interests of our 
country and of mankind. This will invest it with im- 
portance in the world’s history. “Worlcf power or down- 
fall !” will be our rallying cry. 

Keeping this idea before Us, we must prepare for war 
with the confident intention of conquering, and with the 
iron resolve to persevere to the end, come what may. 

We must therefore prepare not only for a short war, 
but for a protracted campaign. We must be armed in 
order to complete the overthrow of our enemies, should 
the victory be ours ; and, if worsted, to continue to defend 
ourselves in the very heart of our country until success at 
last f3»Jvon. ^ 

It is therefore by no means enough to maintain a certain 
numerical equality with t^ur opponents. On the contrary, 
we must strive to call up the entire forces of the nation, 
and prepare and arm for the great decision which impends. 
We must try also to gain a certain superiority over our 
opponents in the crucial points, so that we may hold some 
winning trumps in our hand in a contest unequal from the 
very first. We must bear these two points in mind when 
preparing for war. Only by continually realizing the duties 
thus laid on us can we carry ouf our preparations to the 
fullest, and satisfy the demands which the future makes on 
us. A nation of 65,000,000 which stakes all her forces on 
winning herself a position, and on keeping that position, 
cannot be conquered. But it is an evil day for hor if she 
relies on the semblance of power, ©r, t^iscalculating her 
enemies’ strength, is content with half-measures, and looks 
to luck or chance for that which can only.be attained by 
the exertion and development of all her powers. 



CHAPTER VIII 

•fHE NEXT NAVAL WAR 

In the next European land war we shall probably face our 
foes with Austria at our side, and thus will be in a position 
to win the day against any opposing forces. In a naval 
war we shall be thrown on our own resources, and must 
protect ourselves single-handed against the superior forces 
which will certainly press us hard. 

There can be no doubt that this war will be waged with 
England, for, although we cannot contemplate attacking 
England, as such an attack would be hopeless, that.coffntry 
itself has a lively interest in checking our political power. 
It will therefore, under certain* conditions, attack us, in 
order to annihilate our fleet and aid France. The English 
have, besides, taken good care that the prospect of a war 
with them should always .be held before our eyes. They 
talk so much of a possible German attack that it cannot 
surprise them if the light thrown on the question is from 
the opposite point of view. Again, the preparations which 
they are making in ^he North Sea show clearly that they 
certainly have contemplated an attack on Germany. These 
preparations are like a strategic march, and the natural 
extension of their naval bases leaves no doubt as to their 
meaning. The great military harbour of Rosyth is admit- 
tedly built for the eventuality of a war with Germany, and 
can mean nothing else. Harwich has also been recently 
nlade into an especially strong naval base, and, further, the 
roadstead of Scapa Flow in the Orkney Isles has been en- 
larged into a cruiser station. These are measures so 
directly and ajjfiousjy directed against us that they de- 
mani? an inqfur^ipto the military position thus created. 

The Engligh nave only considered the possibility of a 

*55 
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Belgium ; and could export some part of our owa products 
through the great Dutch and Flemish harbours. 'New com- 
mercial routes might be discovered through Denmark. »Our 
own oversea conjmerce would remain suspended, but such 
measures would prevent an absolute stagnation of trade. 

It is, however, very unlikely that England would 
tolerate such communications through neutral territory, 
since in that way the effect of her war on our trade would 
be much reduced. The attempt to block these trade 
routes would approximate to a breach of neutrality, and 
the States in question would have to face the momentous 
question, whether they would conform to England’s will, 
and thus incur Germany’s enmity, or would prefer that 
adhesion to the German Empire which geography dic- 
tates. They would have the choice between a naval war 
with England and a Continental war with their German 
neighbours — two possibilities, each of which contains 
great dangers. That England would pay much attention 
to tfee peutrality of weaker neighbours when such a stake 
was at issue is hardly credible. 

The ultirnate decision of the individual neutral States 
cannot be foreseen. It would probably depend on the 
general political position and the attitude of the other 
World Powers to the Anglo-German contest. The policy 
adopted by France and Russia would be an important 
factor. One can easily understand under these circum- 
stances that the Dutch are seriously proposing to fortify 
strongly the most important points on their coast, in order 
to be able to maintain their nfeutrSlity on the sea side. 
They are also anxious about their eastern frontier, which 
obviously would be threatened by a German attack so 
soon as they sided with our enemies. 

I shall not enter further into the political and military 
possibilities which might arise if Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark were driven to a sympathetic ividerstanding 
by the war. I will only point out how 'widespread an 
effect the naval waf can, or rather must, exercise’ on the 
Continental war and on the political rdations generally. 
The fittitude of Denmark would bd vec^fttportant; since 
the passage to and from the Baltic 1nii^''-t mainly depend 
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on her. Jt is vita to us that these communications be 
kept oper^: and measures must be taken to insure this. 
Tll^opqn door through the Belt and the Sound can become 
highly ipiportaiit for (the conduct of the war. Free com- 
merce with Sweden is essential for us, since our industries 
will depend more and more on the Swedish iron-ore as 
imports from'pther countries become interrupted. 

It will rest with the general state of affairs and the 
policy of the intecested nations whether this sea route can 
be safeguarded by diplomatic negotiations, or must be 
kept open by military action. • We cannot allow a hostile 
power to occupy the Danish islands. 

Complicated and grave questions, military as well as 
political, are thus raised by an Anglo-German war. Our 
trade would in any case suffer greatly, for sea communica- 
tions could be cut off on every side. Let us assume that 
France and Russia seal our land frontiers, then the only 
trade route left open to us is through Switzerland and 
Austria — a condition of affairs which would ag^ra-mte 
difficulties at home, and should stimulate us to carry on 
the war with increased vigour. In any case, when war 
threatens we must lose no time* in preparing a road on 
which we can import the most essential foodstuffs and 
raw materials, and also export, if only in small quantities, 
the surplus of our industrial products. Such measures 
cannot be made on the spur of the moment. They must 
be elaborated'in peace-time, and a definite department of 
the , Government must be responsible for these prepara- 
tions. The MiniStrjr of*Commerce would obviously be 
the appropriate department, and should, in collaboration 
with the great copimercial houses, prepare the routes 
which our commerce must follow in case of war. There 
must be a sort of commercial mobilization. 

These ’suggestions indicate the preliminary measures to 
be adopted hjr us ih the eventuality of a war with England. 
We should atSi^irst carry on a defensive war, and would 
therefore have to reckon on a blockade of our coasts, if 
we succeed in renelling the probable English attack. 

Such a.blochg^carf be carried out in two ways, png- 
land can blockad^^Ubsely our North Sea coast, and at the 
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same tjime bar the Danish strjiits, so as, to cut off com- 
munications with our Baltic ports ; or she can sslH uft on 
the one side the Channel between England arid t|>e Con- 
tinent, on the o^her side the open sea between the^orth 
of Scotland and Norway, on the Peterhead-Ekersuna line, 
and thus cripple our oversea commerce and also trOntrol 
the Belgo-Dutch, Danish, and Swedish shipping. ^ 

A close blockade in the first case would greatly tax the 
resources of the English fleet. According to the view of 
English experts, if a blockade is to be maintained perma- 
nently, the distance between the base and the blockading 
line must not exceed 200 nautical miles. Since all the 
English naval ports are considerably farther than this 
from our coast, the difficulties of carrying on the blockade 
will be enormously increased. That appears to be the 
reason why the estuary at Harwich has recently been 
transformed into a strong naval harbour. It is considered 
the best harbourage on the English coast, and is hardly 
30S- nautical miles from the German coast. It offers good 
possibilities of fortification, and safe ingress and egress in 
time of war. The distance from the German ports is not, 
however, very material for purposes of blockade. The 
English, if they planned such a blockade, would doubtless 
count on acquiring bases on our own coast, perhaps also 
on the Dutch coast. Our task therefore is to prevent such 
attempts by every means. Not only must every point 
which is suitable for a base, such as Heligoland, Borkum, 
and Sylt, be fortified in time of peace, but all attempts at 
landing must be hindered and..coRaplicated by our fleet. 
This task can only be fulfilled by the fleet in daytime by 
submarines ; by night torpedo-boats may co-operate, if 
the landing forces are still on board. 

Such close blockade offers various possibilities of 
damaging the enemy, if the coast fortificatiorrs ' are so 
constructed with a view to the offeiisive»that the fleet may 
rally under their protection, and thus gaiiy^ opportunity 
of advancing from. their stations for offensive pperations. 
Such possibilities exist on our north coast, and our effoi^ts 
must be turned towards making the varied„use of 
theih. We must endeavour by reneW^p and unexpected 
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attacks^ especially by night, partly with submarines and 
tor|>edb’ 4 >oats, partly with battleships, to give the block- 
affi^ |[eet no breathing-time, and to cause it as much 
loss a£( possible. We must not engage, in a battle with 
Superior hPstile forces, for it is hardly possible at sea to 
discontinue a fight, because there is no place whither the 
loser can withdraw from the effect of the enemy’s guns. 
An engagement, once begun, must be fought out to the 
end. And appreciable damage can be inflicted on the 
enemy only if a bold attack on him is made. It is only 
possible under exceptionally* favourable circumstances — 
such, for example, as the proximity of the fortified base — 
to abandon a fight once begun without very heavy losses. 
It might certainly be practicable, by successful recon- 
noitring, to attack the enemy repeatedly at times when 
he is weakened in one place or another. Blockade de- 
mands naturally a certain division of forces, and the 
battle-fleet of the attacking party, which is supposed to 
lie behind the farthest lines of blockade and obse/vatton, 
cannof always hold the high seas in full strength. The 
forces of the defending party, however, lie in safe 
anchorages, ready to sally out and fight. 

Such a blockade might, after all, be very costly to the 
attacking party. We ma^ therefore fairly assume that 
the English would decide in favour of the second kind. 
At all events, the harbour constructions, partly building, 
partly projected, at Rosyth and Scapa Flow, were chosen 
witj? an eye to this line of blockade. It would entail in 
the north the bart'in^ of*a line about 300 nautical miles 
long, a scheme quite feasible from the military aspect. 
Only a small force is required to seal up the Channel, as 
the navigation route is very narrow. In addition to all 
this, the 'great English naval depots — Dover, Portsmouth, 
Portland, and Plymouth — are situated either on the line 
of blockade, or ifnmediately behind it. Besides, every 
advance against this line from the north is flanked by 
Sheerness and Harwich, so that a retteat to the German 
coast might bebarred. The conditions for the northern 
line of blockade'^ni be no less favourable when the, pro- 
jected harbour vyn^s are finished. The blockading fleet 

II 
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finds, therefore, a base in the great harbour of Rosytb, 
while a cruiser squadron might lie in support off the 
Orkney Isles. Every attacking fleet from the Qertfikn 
north coast will, be unhesitatingly attacked on the flank 
from Rosyth and Sheerness, and cut off from its line of 
retreat. It is thus almost impossible, owing to the English 
superiority, to inflict any serious damage on the blockading 
fleet on this line, and the only course left is to advance 
from the Baltic against the north-eastern part of the 
blockading line. Here we should have a tolerably secure 
retreat. This accentuates ’once more the supreme im- 
portance to us of keeping open, at all costs, the passage 
through the Sound and the Great Belt. The command 
of these straits will not only secure the Baltic basin for 
us, but also keep open the sally-ports for our offensive 
operations against the English blockading fleet. 

In spite of all the advantages which the extended 
system of blockade offers to the English, there are two 
objections against it which are well worth considering 
from the English point of view. Firstly, it prejudices the 
interests of a number of nations whose coasts are washed 
by the North Sea and th'e Baltic, since they are included 
in the blockade ; secondly, it compels England to break 
up her fleet into two or three divisions. 

As to the first objection, we *have hinted that England 
will scarcely let herself be hindered in the pursuit of her 
own advantage by the interests of weaker third parties. 
It is also conceivable that some satisfactory arrangement 
as to the blockade can be madcwitli the States affected. 
As regards the splitting up of the fleet, no especially dis- 
advantageous conditions are thereby produced. It is easy 
to reunite the temporarily divided parts, and the strengtn 
of the combined fleet guarantees the superiority pf the 
separate divisions over the German, forces at sea.' Never- 
theless, this division of the attacking fleet gives the de- 
fending party the chance of attacking ,some detached 
portions before junction with the main body, -and of 
inflicting loss on them, if the enemy can be deceived and 
surprised by prompt action. The demAlstrations •which 
are the ordinary tactics in war on lafl$. under such con- 
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dttions cannot be employed, owing to the facility with 
which the sea can be patrolled. 

'"^This blockade would ultimately weaken and weary the 
attacking party. But it must be recogijized that it is a 
far easier plan to carry out than the close blockade, and 
that it would tax the offensive powers of our fleet more 
severely. We should not only have to venture on attacks 
in far-distant waters, but must be strong enough to protect 
efficiently the thseatened flank of our attacking fleet. 

After all, it is improbable that the English would have 
recourse to a mere blackade.* The reasons which would 
prompt them to a rapid decision of the war have been 
already explained. It was shown that, in the event of their 
fighting in alliance with France, they would probably at- 
tempt to land troops in order to support their fleet from 
the land side. They could not obtain a decisive result un- 
less they attempted to capture our naval bases — Wilhelms- 
haven, Heligoland, the mouth of the Elbe, and Kiel — and 
to annihilate our fleet in its attempt to protect these plates, 
and th*us render it impossible for us to continue the war 
by sek. 

It is equally certain that our l^nd forces would actively 
operate against the English attempts at landing, and that 
they would afford extraordinarily important assistance to 
the defence of the coast, by protecting it against attacks 
from the rear, and by keeping open the communications 
with the hinterland. The success of the English attack 
will much depend on the strength and armament of the 
coast fortifications. Such a war will clearly show their 
value both as purely defensive and as offensive works. Our 
whole future history may turn upon the impregnability of 
the fortifications which, in combination with the fleet, are 
intended- to guard our coasts and naval bases, and should 
inflict such heavy losses on the enemy that the difference 
of strength ^ betwfeen the two fleets would be gradually 
equalized. Our ships, it must be remembered, can only 
act effectively so long as our coast fortifications hold out. 

• No proof is required that a good Intelligence system is 
essential to a dcftpsive which is based on the policy of strik- 
ing unexpected bp^-s. Such a system alone can guarantee 
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the right choice of favourable moments for attack, and can 
give us such early information of the operative movements 
of the hostile fleet that we can take the requisite measures 
for defence, and always retreat before an attack in superior 
numbers. The numerical superiority of the English 
cruisers is so great that we shall probably only be able to 
guarantee rapid and trustworthy “scouting” by the help of 
the air-fleet. The importance of the air-fleet must not 
therefore be under-valued ; and steps mu^ be taken to repel 
the enemy’s airships, either^ by employing specially con- 
trived cannons, or by attacking them directly. 

If it is possible to employ airships for offensive purposes 
also, they would support our own fleet in their contest with 
the superior English force by dropping explosives on the 
enemy’s ships, and might thus contribute towards gradually 
restoring the equilibrium of the opposing forces. These 
possibilities are, however, vague. The ships are protected 
to some extent by their armour against such explosives as 
coiTid be dropped from airships, and it is not easy to aim 
correctly from a balloon. But the possibility of such 
methods of attack must Ige kept in mind. 

So far as aviation goes, the defending party has the ad- 
vantage, for, starting from the German coast, our airships 
and flying-machines would be able to operate against the 
English attacking fleet more successfully than the English 
airships against our forts and vessels, since they would have 
as a base either the fleet itself or the distant English coast. 

Such possibilities of superiority rnust be careftilly 
watched for, and nothing must be neglected which could 
injure the enemy; while the boldest spirit of attack and 
the most reckless audacity must go hand in hand with the 
employment of every means which mechanical skill and the 
science of naval construction and fortification cai^ supply. 
This is the only way by which we may Ijope so to weaken 
our proud opponent, that we may in the end challenge him 
to a decisive engagement on the open sea* 

In this war we must conquer, or, at any rate, not allow 
ourselves to be defeated, for it will decide whether we ca'n 
attain a position as a World Power* bj^/he side of, and in 
spite of, England. 
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This victory will not be gained merely in the exclusive 
ii\terests of Germany. We shall in this struggle, as so often 
before, represent the common interests of the world, for it 
will be fought not only to win recognition for ourselves, 
but for the freedom of the seas. “ This was the great aim 
of Russia under the Empress Catherine II., of France 
under Napoleon I., and spasmodically down to 1904 in the 
last pages of her history ; and the great Republic of the 
United States of ’North America strives for it with intense 
energy. It is the development of the right of nations for 
which every people craves.”* 

In such a contest we should not stand spiritually alone, 
but all on this vast globe whose feelings and thoughts 
are proud and free will join us in this campaign against 
the overweening ambitions of one nation, which, in spite 
of all her pretence of a liberal and a philanthropic policy, 
has never sought any other object than personal advan- 
tage and the unscrupulous suppression of her rivals. 

If the French fleet — as we may expect — combines with 
the English and takes part in the war, it will be much 
more difficult for us to wage tjian a war with England 
alone. France’s blue-water fleet would hold our allies in 
the Mediterranean in check, and England could bring all 
her forces to bear upon ais. It would be possible that 
combined fleets of the two Powers might appear both in 
the Mediterranean and in the North Sea, since England 
could hardly leave the protection of her Mediterranean 
interests to France alone. The prospect of any ultimately 
successful issue would tlius shrink into the background. 
But we need not even then despair. On the contrary, we 
must fight the French fleet, so to speak, on land — i.e., we 
must defeat France so decisively *hat she would be com- 
pelled to renounce her alliance with England and with- 
draw her ileet Jo save herself from total destruction. 
Just as in 1870-71 we marched to the shores of the Atlantic, 
so this time again we must resolve on an absolute con- 
quest, in order to capture the P'reiich naval ports and 
destroy the French naval depots. It would be a war to 
the Cnife with Ev^^ce, one which would, if victcffious, 

* Schiemann. 
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annihilate once for all the French position as a Great 
Power, If France, with her falling birth-rate, determines 
on such a war, it is at the risk of losing her plac^ in die 
first rank of European nations, and sinking into permanent 
political subservience. Those are the stakes. 

The participation of Russia in the naval war must also 
be contemplated. That is the less dangerous, since the 
Russian Baltic fleet is at present still weak, and cannot 
combine so easily as the English with fhe French. We 
could operate against it on the inner line— f.e., we could 
use the opportunity of uniting rapidly our vessels in the 
Baltic by means of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal ; we could 
attack the Russian ships in vastly superior force, and, 
having struck our blow, we could return to the North Sea. 
For these operations it is of the first importance that the 
Danish straits should not be occupied by the enemy. If 
they fell into the hands of the English, all free operations 
in ^e Baltic would be almost impossible, and our Baltic 
coast w'culd then be abandoned to the passive protection 
of our coast batteries. 



CHAPTER IX 
T«E CRUCIAL QUESTION 

I HAVE examined the probable conditions of the next 
naval war in some detail, because I thought that our 
general political and military position can only be pro- 
perly estimated by considering the various phases of the 
war by sea and by land, and by realizing the possibilities 
and dangers arising from the combined action of the hos- 
tile forces on our coasts and land frontiers. In this way 
only can the direction be decided in which our prepara- 
tions Jbr war ought to move. * 

The considerations, then, to which the discussion about 
the naval war with England and her probable allies gave 
rise have shown that we shall* need to make very great 
exertions to protect ourselves successfully from a hostile 
attack by sea. They also proved that we cannot count 
on an ultimate victory at sea unless we are victorious 
on land. If an Anglo-French army invaded North Ger- 
many through Holland, and threatened our coast defences 
in the rear, it Vvould soon paralyze our defence by sea. 
The same argument applies to the eastern theatre. If 
Russian armies advance victoriously along the Baltic and 
co-operate with a combined fleet of our opponents, any 
continuation of the naval war would be rendered f^utile 
by the operations of the enemy on land. 

We know also that it is of primary importance to 
organize our forces on land so thoroughly that they 
guarantee the.possibility, under all circumstances, of our 
victoriously maintaining our position on the Continent 
•of Europe. This position must be made absolutely safe 
befeftre we can successfully carry on a war by sea, and 
follow an imperia! policy based on naval power. So long 
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as Rome was threatened by Hannibal in Italy there could 
be no possible idea of empire. She did not begin her 
triumphal progress in history until she was thoroughly 
secure in her owp country. 

But our discussion shows also that success on land can 
be influenced by the naval war. If the enemy succeeds 
in destroying our fleet and landing with strong detach- 
ments on the North Sea coast, large forces of the land army 
would be required to repel them, a circumstance widely 
affecting the progress of the war on the land frontiers. 
It is therefore vitally necessary to prepare the defence 
of our own coasts so well that every attack, even by 
superior numbers, may be victoriously repelled. 

At the same time the consideration of the political 
position presses the conviction home that in our prepara- 
tions for war there must be no talk of a gradual develop- 
ment of our forces by sea and land such as may lay the 
lightest possible burden on the national finances, and leave 
ample scope for activity in the sphere of culture.. The 
crucial point is to put aside all other considerations, and 
to prepare ourselves with the utmost energy for a war 
which appears to be imminent, and will decide the whole 
future of our politics and our civilization. The considera- 
tion of the broad lines of the world policy and of the political 
aspirations of the individual States showed that the posi- 
tion of affairs everywhere is critical for us, that we live at 
an epoch which will decide our place as a World Power 
or our downfall. The internal disruption of the Triple 
Alliance, as shown clearly by the' action 'of Italy towards 
Turkey, threatens to bring the crisis quickly to a head. 
The period which destiny has allotted us for concen- 
trating our forces and preparing ourselves for the deadly 
struggle may soon be passed. We must use it, if we wish 
|o be mindful of the warning of the. Great Elector, that 
we are Germans. This is the point of tiew from which 
we must carry out our preparations for w^ir by sea and 
land. Thus only can wc be true to our national duty. 

I do not mean that we should adopt precipitately 
measures calculated merely for thfe exigencies of* the 
moment. All that we undertake in the'cause of military 
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efficiency must meet two requirements ; it must answer 
the pressing questions of the present, and aid the develop- 
ment of the future. But we must find the danger of our 
position a stimulus to desperate exertions, so that we may 
regain at the eleventh hour something of what we have 
lost in the last years. 

Since the crucial point is to safeguard our much- 
threatened position on the continent of Europe, we must 
first of all face the serious problem of the land war — by 
what means we can hope to overcome the great numerical 
superiority of our enemies. Such superiority will certainly 
exist if Italy ceases to be an active member of the Triple 
Alliance, whether nominally belonging to it, or politically 
going over to Irredentism. The preparations for the naval 
war are of secondary importance. 

The first essential requirement, in case of a war by land, 
is to make the total fighting strength of the nation available 
for war, to educate the entire youth of the country in the 
use of arms, and to make universal service an existing f 3 ct. 

The system of universal service, born in the hour ot 
need, has by a splendid development of strength liberated 
us from a foreign yoke, has in lon’g years of peace educated 
a powerful and well-armed people, and has brought us vic- 
tory upon victory in the German wars of unification. Its 
importance for the social evolution of the nation has been 
discussed in a separate chapter. The German Empire 
would to-day have a mighty political importance if we had 
been loyal to the principle on which our greatness was 
founded. * * 

France has at the present day a population of some 
40,000,000; Russia in Europe, with Poland and the Cau- 
casus, has a population of 140,000,000. Contrasted with 
this, Gefmany has only 65,000,000 inhabitants. But since 
the Russian military forces are, to a great extent, hampered 
by very various cfiuses and cannot be employed at any one 
time or place, find are also deficient in military value, a 
Gerniati army which corresponded to the population would 
be certainly in a position to defend itself successfully 
agaitfst its two enenTies, if it operated resolutely op the 
inner line, even though England took part in the war. 
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Disastrously for ourselves, we have become disloyal to 
the idea of universal military service, and have apparently 
definitely discontinued to carry it out effectively, Ttie 
country where universal service exists is now France. 
With us, indeed, it is still talked about, but it is only kept 
up in pretence, for in reality 50 per cent., perhaps, of the 
able-bodied are called up for training. In particular, very 
little use has been made of the larger towns as recruiting- 
grounds for the army. 

In this direction some reorganization is required which 
will energetically combine the forces of the nation and 
create a real army, such as we have not at the present 
time. Unless we satisfy this demand, we shall not long be 
able to hold our own against the hostile Powers. 

Although we recognize this necessity as a national duty, 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact that it is impossible 
in a short time to make up our deficiencies. Our peace 
army cannot be suddenly increased by 150,000 men. The 
necessary training staff and equipment would not bq forth- 
coming, and on the financial side the required expenditure 
could not all at once be incurred. The full effectiveness 
of an increased army onlj' begins to be gradually felt when 
the number of reservists and Landwehr is correspondingly 
raised. We can therefore only slowly recur to the re- 
inforcement of universal service. The note struck by the 
new Five Years Act cannot be justified on any grounds. 
But although we wish to increase our army on a more 
extensive scale, we must admit that, even if we strain.our 
resources, the process can only work slowly, and that we 
cannot hope for a long time to equalize even approxi- 
mately the superior forces of our opponents. 

We must not, therefore, be content merely to strengthen 
our army ; we must devise other means of gaining the 
upper hand of our enemies. These means can only be 
found in the spiritual domain. 

History teaches us by countless examples that numbers 
in themselves have only been the decisive factor' in war 
when the opponents have been eoually matched other- 
wise^or when the superiority of the one party exceeds the 
proportion required by the numerical law.* In most cases 
* Cf. V. Bernhardi, “ Vom heutigen Kriege/ vol. i„ chap. ii. 
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,it was a s{)ecial advantage possessed by the one party — 
better equipment, greater efficiency of troops, brilliant 
leadership, or more able strategy — which led to victory 
qyer the numerically superior. Rome conquered the world 
with inferior forces; Frederick the Great with inferior 
forces withstood the allied armies of Europe. Recent 
history shows us the victory of the numerically weaker 
Japanese army over a crushingly superior opponent. We 
cajinot count on Seeing a great commander at our head ; 
a second Frederick the Gre,at will hardly appear. Nor 
can we know beforehand whether our troops will prove 
superior to the hostile forces. But we can try to learn 
what will be the decisive factors in the future war which 
will turn the scale in favour of victory or defeat. If we 
know this, and prepare for war with a set purpose, and 
keep the essential points of view always before us, we 
might create a real source of superiority, and gain a start 
on our opponents which would be hard for them to make 
up in ihe course of the war. Should we then i^, the war 
itself follow one dominating principle of the policy which 
results from the special nature of present-day war, it must 
be possible to gain a positive advantage which may even 
equalize a considerable numerical superiority. 

The essential point is. not to match battalion with 
battalion, battery with battery, or to command a number 
of cannons, machine guns, airships, and other mechanical 
contrivances equal to that of the probable opponent ; it 
is foolish initiative tj> strain every nerve to be abreast 
with the enemy in all material domains. This idea leads 
to a certain spiritual servility and inferiority. 

Rather must an effort be made to win superiority in the 
factors pn which the ultimate decision turns. The duty 
of our War Department is to prepare these decisive ele- 
ments of strength while still at peace, and to apply them 
in war according to a clearly recognized principle of supe- 
riority. This must secure for us the spiritual and so the 
material advantage over our enemies. Otherwise we run 
the danger of being crushed by their weight of numbers. 

We cannot reac^ this goal on the beaten roads tra- 
ditioQ and habit by uninspired rivalry in arming. We 
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must trace out with clear insight the probable course of 
the future war, and must not be afraid to tread new pathf, 
if needs be, which are not consecrated by experience and 
use. New goals, can only be reached by new roads, and 
our military history teaches us by numerous instances how 
the source of superiority lies in progress, in conscious in- 
novations based on convincing arguments. The spiritual 
capacity to know where, under altered conditions, the 
decision must be sought, and the spiritual courage to 
resolve on this new line of .action, are the soil in which 
great successes ripen. 

It would be too long a task in this place to examine 
more closely the nature of the future war, in order to 
develop systematically the ideas which will prove decisive 
in it. These questions have been thoroughly ventilated 
in a book recently published by me, “ Vom heutigen 
Kriege ” (“The War of To-day’’). In this place I will 
only condense the results of my inquiry, in order to form 
a Ibundajtion for the further consideration of the essential 
questions of the future. 

In a future European war “ masses” will be employed 
to an extent unprecedented in any previous one. Weapons 
will be used whose deadliness will exceed all previous 
experience. More effective aqd varied means of com- 
munication will be available than were known in earlier 
wars. These three momentous factors will mark the 
war of the future. 

“ Masses ” signify in themselves an increase of strength, 
but they contain elements of wea'kness as well. The 
larger they are and the less they can be commanded by 
professional soldiers, the more their tactical efficiency 
diminishes. The less they are able to live on the country 
during war-time, especially when concentrated, and the 
more they are therefore dependent ’on the daily renewal 
of food-supplies, the slower and less moffile they become. 
Owing to the great space which they require for their 
deployment, it is extraordinarily difficult to bring them 
into effective action simultaneously. They are also far 
more^ accessible to morally depressing influences ‘than 
compacter bodies of troops, and may prove dangerous to 
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the strategy of their own leaders, if supplies run short, 
if discipline breaks down, and the commander loses his 
authority over the masses which he can only rule under 
regulated conditions. • 

The increased effectiveness of weapons does not merely 
imply a longer range, but a greater deadliness, and there- 
fore makes more exacting claims on the moral of the 
soldier. The danger zone begins sooner than formerly ; 
the space which n»ust be crossed in an attack has become 
far wider ; it must be passed by the attacking party 
creeping or running. The soldier must often use the 
spade in defensive operations, during which he is exposed 
to a far hotter fire than formerly ; while under all cir- 
cumstances he must shoot more than in bygone days. 
The quick firing which the troop encounters increases the 
losses at every incautious movement. All branches of 
arms have to suffer under these circumstances. Shelter 
and supplies will be more scanty than ever before. In 
short,^while the troops on the average have diminished 
in value, the demands made on them have become con- 
siderably greater. 

Improved means of communication, finally, facilitate the 
handling and feeding of large masses, but lie them down 
to railway systems and n\ain roads, and must, if they fail 
or break down in the course of a campaign, aggravate 
the difficulties, because the troops were accustomed to 
their use, and the commanders counted upon them. 

The direct conclusion to be drawn from these reflec- 
tions is that a grfeat /up'eriority must rest with the troops 
whose fighting capabilities and tactical efficiency are 
greater than those of their antagonists. 

The commander who can carry out all operations 
quicker than the enemy, and can concentrate and employ 
greater' masses in a* narrow space than they can, will 
always be in a position to collect a numerically superior 
force in the decisive direction ; if he controls the more 
effective troops, he will gain decisive successes against 
one part of the hostile army, and will be able to exploit 
thenf against other divisions of it before the enemi^ can 
gain equivalent advantages in other parts of the field. 
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Since the tactical efficiency and the moral of the troops 
are chiefly shown in the offensive, and are then most 
needful, the necessary conclusion is that safety only lies 
in offensive warfare. 

In an attack, the advantage, apart from the elements of 
moral strength which it brings into play, depends chiefly 
on rapidity of action. Inasmuch as the attacking -party 
determines the direction of the attack to suit his own 
plans, he is able at the selected spot tcycollect a superior 
force against his surprised opponent. The initiative, which 
is the privilege of the attacking party, gives a start in 
time and place which is very profitable in operations and 
tactics. The attacked party can only equalize this advan- 
tage if he has early intimation of the intentions of the 
assailant, and has time to take measures which hold 
out promise of success. The more rapidly, therefore, the 
attacking General strikes his blow and gains his success, 
and the more capable his troops, the greater is the 
superiority which the attack in its nature guarantees. 

This Superiority increases with the size of the niasses. 
If the advancing armies are large and unwieldy, and the 
distances to be covered ♦great, it will be a difficult and 
tedious task for the defending commander to take proper 
measures against a surprise attack. On the other hand, 
the prospects of success of the' attacking General will be 
very favourable, especially if he is in the fortunate position 
of having better troops at his disposal. 

Finally, the initiative secures to the numerically weaker 
a possibility of gaining the victory, even when other condi- 
tions are equal, and all the more so the greater the mass^ 
engaged. In most cases it is impossible to bring the 
entire mass of a modern army simultaneously and com- 
pletely into action. A victory, therefore, in the decisive 
direction — the direction, that is, which directly cuts the 
arteries of the opponent — is usually conclusive for the 
whole course of the war, and its effect is felt in the most 
distant parts of the field of operations. If the assailant, 
therefore, can advance in this direction with superior 
numbers, and can win the day, because the enemy*can- 
not utilize his numerical superiority, there is a possibility 
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of an ultimate victory over the arithmetically stronger 
army. In conformity to this law, Frederick the Great, 
tBrough superior tactical capability and striking strength, 
had always the upper hand of an enemy far more powerful 
in mere numbers. 

No further proof is required that the superiority of the 
attack increases in proportion to the rapidity with which 
it is delivered, and to the lack of mobility of the hostile 
forces. Hence the possibility of concealing one’s own 
movements and damaging the effective tactics of the 
enemy secures an advantage which, though indirect, is 
yet very appreciable. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that, in order to 
secure the superiority in a war of the future under other- 
wise equal conditions, it is incumbent on us : First, during 
the period of preparation to raise the tactical value and 
capabilities of the troops as much as possible, and especi- 
ally to develop the means of concealing the attacking 
movements and damaging the enemy’s tactical powess ; 
secondly, in the war itself to act on the offensive and strike 
the first blow, and to exploit the manoeuvring capacity of 
the troops as much as possible, in order to be superior in 
the decisive directions. Above all, a State which has 
objects to attain that cannot be relinquished, and is ex- 
posed to attacks by enemi'es more powerful than itself, is 
bound to act in this sense. It must, before all things, 
develop the attacking powers of its army, since a strategic 
defensive must often adopt offensive methods. 

Tliis principle holds ^od pre-eminently for Germany. 
The fKjints which I have tried to emphasize must never 
be lost sight of, if we wish to face the future with con- 
fidence. All our measures must be calculated to raise the 
efficiency of the army, especially in attack ; to this end 
all else -must give V4ay. We shall thus have a central 
point on which ajl our measures can be focussed. We can 
make them all serve one purpose, and thus we shall be 
kept from going astray on the bypaths which we all too 
easily- take if we regard matters separately, and not as 
forming parts of a collective whole. Much of our previous 
ontisstotts and commissions would have borne a quite 
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different complexion had we observed this unifying 
principle. 

The requirements which I have described as the most 
essential are sorpewhat opposed to the trend of our present 
efforts, and necessitate a resolute resistance to the control- 
ling forces of our age. 

The larger the armies by which one State tries to out- 
bid another, the smaller will be the efficiency and tactical 
worth of the troops; and not merely the average worth, 
but the worth of each separate detachment as such. 
Huge armies are even a danger to their own cause. 
“ They will be suffocated by their own fat,” said General 
V. Brandenstein, the great organizer of the advance of 
1870, when speaking of the mass-formation of the French. 
The complete neglect of cavalry in their proportion to the 
whole bulk of the army has deprived the commander of 
the means to injure the tactical capabilities of the enemy, 
and to screen effectually his own movements. The neces- 
Scfry attention has never been paid in the course of military 
training'to this latter duty. Finally, the tactical efficiency 
of troops has never been regarded as so essential as it 
certainly will prove in the wars of the future. 

A mechanical notion of warfare and weak concessions 
to the pressure of public opinion, and often a defective 
grasp of the actual needs, have conduced to measures 
which inevitably result in an essential contradiction be- 
tween the needs of the army and the actual end attained, 
and cannot be justified from the purely military poiot of 
view. It would be illogical and Irrielevatit to continue in 
these paths so soon as it is recognized that the desired 
superiority over the enemy cannot be reached on them. 

This essential contradiction between what is necessary 
and what is attained appears in the enforcement of the 
law of universal military service.. Opinion Oscillates 
between the wish to enforce it more or kss, and the dis- 
inclination to make the required outlay, and recourse is 
had to all sorts of-subterfuges which may save 'appear- 
ances without giving a good trial to the system. One of 
these methods is the Ersatzreserv^, which is once 'more 
being frequently proposed. But the” situation is by no 
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means helped by the very brief training which these units 
at best receive. This system only creates a military mob, 
which has no capacity for serious military operations. 
Such an institution would be a heavy strain on the exist- 
ing teaching personnel in the army, and would be in- 
directly detrimental to it as well. Nor would any 
strengthening of the field army be possible under this 
scheme, since the cadres to contain the mass of these 
special reservists are not ready to hand. This mass would 
therefore only fill up the recruiting depots, and facilitate 
to some degree the task of making good the losses. 

A similar contradiction is often shown in the employ- 
ment of the troops. Every army at the present time is 
divided into regular troops, who are already organized in 
time of peace and are merely brought to full strength in 
war-time, and new formations, which are only organized 
on mobilization. The tactical value of these latter varies 
much according to their composition and the age of the 
units, but is always much inferior to that of the regular 
troops. The Landwehr formations, which were employed 
in the field in 1870-71, were an example of this, notwith- 
standing the excellent services \9hich they rendered, and 
the new French formations in that campaign were totally 
ineffective. The sphere of activity of such troops is the 
second line. In an offensive war their duty is to secure 
the railroads and bases, to garrison the conquered terri- 
tory, and partly also to besiege the enemies’ fortresses. 
In fact, they mu§t discharge all the duties which would 
otherwise weaken the held army. In a defensive war 
they will have to undertake the local and mainly passive 
defence, and the support of the national war. By acting 
at first ip this limited sphere, such new formations will 
gradually become fitted for the duties of the war, and will 
acquire a degree of 'offensive strength which certainly 
cannot be reckotfed upon at the outset of the war ; and the 
less adequately such bodies of troops are supplied with 
columns, trains, and cavalry, the less ‘their value will be. 

’ Nevertheless, it appears to be assumed by us that, in 
event of war, such.troops will be partly available ia the 
first lipe, and that decisive operations may be entrusted 
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to them. Reserves and regulars are treated as equivalent 
pieces on the board, and no one seems to suppose th^t 
some are less effective than others. A great danger lies 
in this mechanical conception. 

For operations in the field we must employ, wherever 
possible, regulars only, and rather limit our numbers than 
assign to inferior troops tasks for which they are inade- 
quate. We must have the courage to attack, if necessary, 
with troops numerically inferior but tactically superior 
and more efficient; we mu^t attack in the consciousness 
that tactical striking power and efficiency outweigh the 
advantages of greater numbers, and that with the immense 
modern armies a victory in the decisive direction has more 
bearing on the ultimate issue than ever before. 

The decision depends on the regular troops, not on the 
masses which are placed at their side on mobilization. 
The commander who acts on this principle, and so far 
restricts himself in the employment of masses that he pre- 
serves the complete mobility of the armies, will win a 
strong advantage over the one whose leader is burdened 
with inferior troops and therefore is handicapped generally, 
and has paid for the size'bf his army by want of efficiency. 
The mass of reserves must, therefore, be employed as sub- 
sidiary to the regular troops, \yhom they must relieve as 
much as possible from all minor duties. Thus used, a 
superiority in the numbers of national reserves will secure 
an undoubted superiority in the actual war. 

It follows directly from this argument that we must do 
our best to render the regular afmy strbng and efficient, 
and that it would be a mistake to weaken them unneces- 
sarily by excessive drafts upon their personnel with the 
object of making the reserves tactically equal to them. 
This aim may sometimes be realized ; but the general level 
of efficiency throughout the troops would be lowered. 

Our one object must therefore be tcf strengthen our 
regular army. An increase of the peace footing of the 
standing army is wotth far more than a far greater fiumber 
of badly trained special reservists. It is supremely im- 
portant to increase the strength 6f the officers oh the 
establishment. The stronger each unit is in peace, the 
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more efficient will it become for war, hence the vital im- 
portance of aiming at quality, not quantity. Concentra- 
tion, not dilution, will be our safeguard. If we wish to 
encourage the enforcement of universal service by strength- 
ening the army, we must organize new peace formations, 
since the number of professional officers and sub-officers 
will be thus increased. This step is the more necessary 
because the present available cadres are insufficient to 
receive the massif able-bodied recruits and to provide 
for their thorough training. 

The gradual enforcement of universal military service 
hand in hand with an increase of the regular army is the 
first practical requirement. We shall now consider how 
far the tactical value of the troops, the efficiency of the 
army, the cavalry, and the screening service can be im- 
proved by organization, equipment, and training. 

I must first point out a factor which lies in a different 
sphere to the questions already discussed, but has great 
importance in every branch of military activity, especially 
in the offensive, which requires prompt original action — I 
mean the importance of personality. 

From the Commander-in-Chi<?f, who puts into execution 
the conceptions of his own brain under the pressure of 
responsibility and shifting,fortune, and the Brigadier, who 
must act independently according to a given general 
scheme ; to the dispatch rider, surrounded with dangers, 
and left to his own resources in the enemy’s country, and 
the youngest private in Jhe field fighting for his own hand, 
and striving for victory in the face of death ; every- 
where in the wars of to-day, more than in any other age, 
personality dominates all else. The effect of mass tactics 
has abolished all close formations of infantry, and the 
individual is left to himself. The direct influence of the 
superior has lessened. In the strategic duties of the 
cavalry, which ‘tepresent the chief activity of that arm, 
the patrol riders and orderlies are separated more than 
before from their troop and are left to their own responsi- 
bility^. Even in the artillery the importance of independent 
action will be mo^e clearly emphasized than previausly. 
The battlefields and area of operations have increased 
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with the masses employed. The Cdmmander-in-Chief is 
far less able than ever before to superintend operations 
in various parts of the field ; he is forced to allow a 
greater latitude -to his subordinates. These conditions 
are very prominent in attacking operations. 

When on the defensive the duty of the individual is 
mainly to hold his ground, while the commander’s princi- 
pal business is to utilize the reserves. On the offensive, 
however, the conditions change from nrvoment to moment, 
according to the counter-movements of the enemy, which 
cannot be anticipated, and the success or failure of the 
attacking troops. Even the individual soldier, as the fight 
fluctuates, must now push on, now wait patiently until the 
reinforcements have come up ; he will often have to choose 
for himself the objects at which to fire, while never losing 
touch with the main body. The offensive makes very 
varied calls on the commander’s qualities. Ruse and 
strategy, boldness and unsparing energy, deliberate judg- 
ment an(j rapid decision, are alternately demanded from 
him. He must be competent to perform the most op- 
posite duties. All this puts a heavy strain on personality. 

It is evident, then, th£t the army which contains the 
greatest number of self-reliant and independent person- 
alities must have a distinct advantage. This object, 
therefore, we must strive with every nerve to attain: to be 
superior in this respect to all our enemies. And this object 
can be attained. Personality can be developed, especially 
in the sphere of spiritual activity,, Tl^e reflective •and 
critical powers can be improved by continuous exercise ; 
but the man who can estimate the conditions under which 
he has to act, who is master of the element in which he 
has to work, will certainly make up his mind more rapidly 
and more easily than a man who faces a situation which 
he does not grasp. Self-reliance, boldness, and imper- 
turbability in the hour of misfortune are prbduced by know- 
ledge. This is shown everywhere. We see the awkward 
and shy recruit ripen into a clear-headed smart sergeant ; 
and the same process is often tracpd among the higher 
commands. But where the mental development is in- 
sufficient for the problems which are to be solved, the 
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personality fails at the moment of action. The elegant 
guardsman Bourbaki collapsed when he saw himself con- 
fronted with the task of leading an army whose conditions 
he did not thoroughly grasp. General, Chanzy, on the 
other hand, retained his clear judgment and resolute de- 
termination in the midst of defeat. Thus one of the 
essential tasks of the preparations for war is to raise the 
spiritual level of the army and thus indirectly to mould 
and elevate character. Especially is it essential to develop 
the self-reliance and resourcefulness of those in high com- 
mand. In a long military life ideas all too early grow 
stereotyped and the old soldier follows traditional trains of 
thought and can no longer form an unprejudiced opinion. 
The danger of such development cannot be shut out. The 
stiff and uniform composition of the army which doubles 
its moral powers has this defect : it often leads to a one- 
sided development, quite at variance with the many-sided- 
ness of actual realities, and arrests the growth of person- 
ality. Something akin to this was seen in Germaiiy in fhe 
tentative scheme of an attack en masse. Unitefd will and 
action are essential to give force its greatest value. They 
must go hand in hand with the greatest spiritual inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness, capable of meeting any 
emergency and solving ne,w problems by original methods. 

It has often been said that one man is as good as 
another; that personality is nothing, the type is every- 
thing ; but this assertion is erroneous. In time of peace, 
wheji sham reputations flourish and no real struggle win- 
nows the chaff from tlie corn, mediocrity in performance 
is enough. But in war, personality turns the scale. Re- 
sponsibility and danger bring out personality, and show its 
real worth, as surely as a chemical test separates the pure 
metal from the dross. 

That' army is fortunate which has placed men of this 
kind in the important posts during peace-time and has 
kept them there. This is the only way to avoid the 
dangers which a one-sided routine produces, and to break 
■down that red-tapism which is so prejudicial to pro- 
gresl and success. It redounds to the lasting crqjlit of 
William L that fbr the highest and most responsible 
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posts, at any rate, he had already in time of peace made 
his selection from among all the apparently great men 
around him ; and that he chose and upheld in the teeth 
of all opposition those who showed themselves "heroes 
and men of action in the hour of need, and had the 
courage to keep to their own self-selected paths. This 
is no slight title to fame, for, as a rule, the unusual rouses 
envy and distrust, but the cheap, average wisdom, which 
never prompted action, appears as a refined superiority, 
and it is only under the pressure of the stern reality of 
war that the truth of Goethe’s lines is proved : 

“ Folk and thrall and victor can 
Witness bear in every zone : 

Fortune’s greatest gift ti? man 
Is personality alone." 



CHAPTER X 
ARMY ORGANIZATION 

I NOW turn to the discussion of some questions of organiza- 
tion, but it is not my intention to ventilate all the needs 
and aims connected with this subject that occupy our 
military circles at the present time. I shall rather endea- 
vour to work out the general considerations which, in my 
opinion, must determine the further development of our 
army, if we wish, by consistent energy, to attain a superi- 
ority in the directions which will certainly prove to be 
all-important in the next war. It will be necessary to-go 
into details only on points which are especially noteworthy 
or require some explanation. I shall obviously come into 
opposition with the existing s^ate of things, but nothing 
is further from my purpose than to criticize them. My 
views are based on theoretical requirements, while our 
army, from certain defirlitely presented beginnings, and 
under the influence of most different men and of chang- 
ing views, in the midst of financial difficulties and political 
disputes, has, by fits and starts, grown up into what it 
now is. It is, in a»cxjrtain sense, outside criticism ; it 
must be taken as something already existing, whose origin 
is only a subject for a subsequent historical verdict. But 
the further expansion of our army belongs to the future, 
and its course can be directed. It can follow well- 
defined lines, in order to become efficient, and it is politi- 
cally most important that this object should be realized. 
Therefore I shall not look back critically on the past, but 
shall -try to serve the future. 

The guiding principle of our preparations for war must 
be,*as I have already said, the development of the greatest 
fighting strength* and the greatest tactical efficiency, in 
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order through them to be in a position to carry on an offen- 
sive war successfully. What follows will, therefore, fall 
naturally under these two heads. Fighting strength rests 
partly, as already said, on the training (which wilt be dis- 
cussed later), the arming, and the personnel, partly on the 
composition of the troops, and, therefore, in the case of 
line regiments, with which we chiefly have to deal, since 
they are the real field troops, on the strength of their peace 
establishment. It was shown in the previous chapter how 
essential it is to have in the standing'^rmy not only the 
necessary cadres ready for' the new formations, but to 
make the separate branches so strong that they can easily 
be brought up to full strength in war-time. 

The efficiency and character of the superiors, the officers 
and the non-commissioned officers, are equally weighty 
factors in the value of the troops. They are the profes- 
sional supporters of discipline, decision, and initiative, and, 
since they are the teachers of the troops, they determine 
tlv>ir intellectual standard. The number of permanent 
officers on the establishment in peace is exceedingly small 
in proportion to their duties in the training of the troops 
and to the demands made^of them on mobilization. If we 
reflect how many officers and non-commissioned officers 
from the standing army must be transferred to the new 
formations in order to vitalize them, and how the modern 
tactical forms make it difficult. for the superior officer to 
assert his influence in battle, the numerical inadequacy of 
the existing personnel is clearly demonstrated. This applies 
mainly to the infantry, and in their oase, since they are the 
decisive arm, a sufficient number of efficient officers is 
essential. All the more important is it, on the one hand, 
to keep the establishment of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers in the infantry at full strength, and, on the 
other hand, to raise the efficiency of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers on leave or in the .reserve. This 
latter is a question of training, and does not come into the 
present discussion. 

The task of keeping the establishments at adeqaate 
strength is, in a sense, a financial question. The amootit 
of the*pay and the prospects which the profession holds out 
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for subsequent civil posts greatly affect the body of non- 
commissioned officers, and therefore it is important to 
keep step with the general increase in prices by improved 
pecuniary advantages. Even for the bqilding up of th^ 
corps of officers, the financial question is all-important. 
The career of the officer offers to-day so little prospect of 
success and exacts such efficiency and self-devotion from 
the individual, that he will not long remain in the service, 
attractive as it is, if the financial sacrifices are so high as 
they now are. Th?'infantry officer especially must have 
a better position. Granted that the cavalry and mounted 
artillery officers incur greater expenses for the keep of their 
horses than the infantry officer has to pay, the military 
duties of the latter are by far the most strenuous and 
require a very considerable outlay on clothing. It would 
be, in my opinion, expedient to give the infantry officer 
more pay than the cavalry and artillery officers, in order 
to make service in that arm more attractive. There is a 
rush nowadays into the mounted arm, for which there'ls 
a plethora of candidates. These arms will always be well 
supplied with officers. Their greater attractiveness must 
be counterbalanced by special advantages offered by the 
infantry service. By no other means can we be sure of 
having sufficient officers in the chief arm. 

If the fighting strength In each detachment depends on 
its composition and training, there are other elements 
besides the tactical value of the troops which determine 
the effectiveness 01 their combined efforts in action ; these 
are first the leadership,*which, however, depends on con- 
ditions which are beyond calculation, and secondly the 
numerical proportion of the arms to each other. Disre- 
garding provisionally the cavalry, who play a special role 
in battle, we must define the proportion which artillery 
must bear to infantry. 

With regard, to machine guns, the idea that they can 
to some extent replace infantry is quite erroneous. 
Machine guns are primarily weapons of defence. In 
attack they can only be employed under very favourable 
conditions, and theft strengthen only one factor ,of a 
successful attack-^ the fire-strength — while they may 
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sometimes hinder that impetuous forward rush which is 
the soul of every attack. Hence, this auxiliary weapon 
should be given to the infantry in limited numbers, and 
employed mainly on the defensive fronts, and should be 
often massed into large units. Machine-gun detachments 
should not overburden the marching columns. 

The relation of infantry to artillery is of more importance. 

Infantry is the decisive arm. Other arms are exclusively 
there to smooth their road to victory, and support their 
action directly or indirectly. This station must not be 
merely theoretical; the needs of the infantry must ulti- 
mately determine the importance of all other fighting 
instruments in the whole army. 

If we make this idea the basis of our argument, the 
following is the result. Infantry has gained enormously 
in defensive power owing to modern weapons. The 
attack requires, therefore, a far greater superiority than 
ever before. In addition to this, the breadth of front in 
action has greatly increased in consequence of the former 
close tacfical formations having been broken up through 
the increase of fire. This refers only to the separate 
detachment, and does npt justify the conclusion that in 
the future fewer troops will cover the same spaces as 
before. This assumption applies at the most to defence, 
and then only in a limited sense. In attack the opposite 
will probably be the case. The troops must therefore be 
placed more deeply cn echelon than in the last wars. Now, 
the average breadth of the front in attack must regplate 
the allotment of artillery to infanfr^. N6’ definite propor- 
tion can be settled ; but if the theoretical calculation be 
compared with the experiences of the last wars, conclusions 
may be obtained which will most probably prove appro- 
priate. No more than this can be expected in the domain 
of military science. 

If we agree to the above-mentioned proportion of 
breadth and depth in an infantry attack, we shall be 
driven to insist on a reduction of artillery as compared 
with the past ; but should we think that modern artillery 
helps the attack, e-specially by indirect fire, we *m«st 
advocate, from the standpoint of offensive warfare, an 
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increase of the artillery. Actual war experiences alone 
can find the true middle path between these two extremes. 

If the frontal development of the artillery of a modern 
army corps, or, better still, two divisions, Jje regarded froirf* 
the point of view that the guns cannot advance in con- 
nected line, but that only the specially adapted parts of the 
field can be used for artillery development, the conclusion 
is certain that by such frontal extension the infantry is 
reduced to a covering line for the artillery. In forming 
this opinion we mu^ not assume the normal strength of 
the infantry, but take into account that the strength of the 
infantry in war rapidly melts away. If we estimate the 
companies on the average at two-thirds of their proper 
strength, we shall be above rather than below the real 
figures. Such infantry strength will, of course, be sufficient 
to defend the position taken up by the artillery, but it is 
hardly enough to carry out, in that section of the field, a 
decisive attack, which, under present conditions, requires 
greater numbers and depth than before. 

In this connection it is very instructive to ‘Study the 
second part of the Franco-German War, and the Boer 
War, as well as the Manchurian* campaign. 

Some of the German infantry had in the first-named 
period extraordinarily diminished in numbers ; companies 
of 120 men were not rare. The artillery, on the contrary, 
had remained at its original strength. The consequence 
naturally was that the powers of the Germans on the 
offensive grew less and the battles and skirmishes were not 
so decisive as in the fiilst part of the war. This condition 
would have shown up more distinctly against an enemy 
of equal class than in the contest with the loosely-com- 
pacted, raw French levies. In the former case the 
offensive would have been impracticable. The strong 
artillery, under the existing conditions, no doubt gave great 
support to the»weak infantry; but an unbiassed opinion 
leads to the conclusion that, under the then existing pro- 
portion of the arms to each other, the infantry was too 
•weak to adopt energetic offensive tactics against a well- 
matdhed enemy. This is irresistibly proved if we consider 
what masses of infantry were needed at Worth and St. 
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Privat, for instance, in spite of the support of very superior 
artillery, in order to defeat a weaker enemy of equal class. 

Again, in South Africa, the overwhelming superiority of 
file English in artillery was never able to force a victory. 
In Manchuria the state of things was very instructive. 
Numerically the Russian artillery was extraordinarily 
superior to the enemy’s, and the range of the Russian 
field guns was longer than that of the Japanese; never- 
theless, the Japanese succeeded in beating an enemy 
stronger in infantry also, because, the decisive direc- 
tions of attack, they were able to unite superior forces 
of infantry and artillery, while the Russian artillery was 
scattered along the whole of their broad front. 

The lesson of this war is that, apart from the close 
relation of the arms to each other in the separate units, 
the co-operation of these units must be looked at, if the 
strength of the two sister arms is to be appropriately 
determined. 

"The requirement that each separate tactical unit should 
he made equal or superior in artillery to the correspond- 
ing hostile unit is thoroughly mechanical, as if in war 
division always fought against division and corps against 
corps ! Superiority at the decisive point is the crucial test. 
This superiority is attained by means of an unexpected 
concentration of forces for attack, and there is no reason 
why the superiority in artillery should not also be brought 
about in this way. If by superior tactical skill two army 
corps, each with 96 guns, combine against a hostile &rm^ 
which brings 144 guns into action,' "that signifies a supen- 
ority of 48 guns and a double superiority in infantry. If 
it is assumed that on both sides the army corps is armed 
with 144 guns, and that in consequence 01 this the tactical 
superiority has become so slight that neither side can 
claim a superiority in one direction, then equal forces 
meet, and chance decides the day. Since the Japanese 
were tactically more efficient than their enemy and took 
the offensive, they were enabled to unite the superior 
forces in the most decisive directions, and this advantage 
proved far greater than the numerical superiority of the 
Russian army as a whole. 
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If we look at the whole matter we shall come to the 
conclusion that the artillery, if it is not a question of 
pure defence, need never occupy within a line of battle 
so much ground that the concentration of a considerably 
superior force of infantry for attack is rendered doubtful. 
In this respect we have, in our present organization, 
already exceeded the expedient proportion between the 
two arms in favour of the artillery. The conclusion is 
that this latter arm never need, within the separate 
divisions, be made sct strong that the attacking capacities 
of the army are thereby piejudiced. This is the decisive 
point. Any excess in artillery can be kept on the battle- 
field in reserve when space is restricted ; if the attacking 
efficiency of the troops is reduced, then artillery becomes 
a dead weight on the army instead of an aid to victory. 
It is far more important to be able to unite superior 
forces for a decisive attack than to meet the enemy with 
equally matched forces along the whole front. If v^e 
observe this principle, we shall often be weaker than the 
enemy on the less important fronts ; this disadvantage 
may be partly counterbalanced by remaining on the 
defensive in such a position.* It becomes a positive 
advantage, if, owing to an overpowering concentration 
of forces, victory is won at the decisive point. This 
victory cancels all the failures which may have been 
recorded elsewhere. 

The operative superiority of an enemy is determined by 
the greater ma^qhing capacity of the troops, by the rapid 
and systematic working of the communications with the 
rear, and, above all, by the length of the columns of the 
operating troops. Under the modern system of colossal 
armaments, an army, especially if in close formation, 
cannot possibly live on the country ; it is driven to trust 
to daily food-supplieS from the rear. Railways are used 
as far as possible to bring up the supplies ; but from the 
railhead the communication with the troops must be 
maintained by columns of traction w’aggons and draught 
animals, which go tp and fro between the troops, the 
rearward magazinj;s, and the railhead. Since trattion 
waggons are restricted to made roads, the direct com- 
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munication with the troops must be kept up by columns 
of draught animals, which can move independently of the 
Inroads. The waggons of provisions, therefore,, which 
Tdllow the troope, and are filled daily, must come up with 
them the same day, or there will be a shortage of food. 
This is only possible if the troop column does not exceed 
a certain length and starts at early morning, so that the 
transport waggons, which, at the end of the march, must 
be driven from the rear to the head of the column, can 
reach this before the beginning of the night’s rest. The 
fitness of an army for attack can only be maintained if 
these supplies are uninterrupted ; there must also be 
a sufficient quantity of tinned rations and provisions 
which the soldiers can carry with them. If the length of 
the columns exceeds the limit here laid down, the marches 
must be proportionately shortened. If unusually lengthy 
marches are made, so that the provision carts cannot 
rjach the troops, days of rest must be interposed, to 
regulate the supply. Thus the capacity of an army to 
march an'd to carry out operations is directly dependent 
on the possibility of being fed from the rear. A careful 
calculation, based on praf^ctical experiences, shows that, in 
order to average 20 to 22 kilometres a day — the minimum 
distance required from an army — no column on a road 
ought to exceed a length of about 25 kilometres This 
consideration determines the depth of the army corps on 
the march, since in an important campaign and when 
massing for battle troops seldom, march in smaller bodies 
than a corps. “ 

This calculation, by which the conditions ol modern 
war are compulsorily affected, makes it highly necessary 
that the system of supplies and rations should be carefully 
organized. The restoration of any destroyed railways, the 
construction of light railways, the organization of columns 
of motor transport waggons and draught animals, must 
be prepared by every conceivable means in time of peace, 
in order that in War-time the railroads may follow as 
closely as possible on the track of the troops, and that the 
columns may maintain without interruption continuous 
communications between the troops and the railhead. In 
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order to keep this machinery permanently in working 
order, and to surmount any crisis in bringing up supplies, 
it is highly advisable to have an ample stock of tinned 
rations. This stock should, in consideration of the neceS^ 
sary mass-concentration, be as large as possible. Care 
must be taken, by the organization of trains and columns, 
that the stock of tinned provisions can be quickly renewed. 
This would be best done by special light columns, which 
are attached to the army corps outside the organization of 
provision and trans^rt columns, and follow it at such a 
distance, that, if necessary, they could be soon pushed to 
the front by forced or night marches. There is naturally 
some reluctance to increase the trains of the army corps, 
but this necessity is unavoidable. It is further to be 
observed that the columns in question would not be very 
long, since they would mainly convey condensed foods and 
other provisions compressed into the smallest space. 

An immense apparatus of train formations, railway an^ 
telegraph corps, and workmen must be got ready to 
secure the efficiency of a modern army with its millions. 
This is absolutely necessary, since without it the troops 
in modern warfare would be practically unable to move. 
It is far more important to be ahead of the enemy in this 
respect than in any other,, for there lies the possibility of 
massing a superior force at the decisive point, and of thus 
defeating a stronger opponent. 

However careful the preparations, these advantages can 
only be attained if the^roop columns do not exceed the 
maximum strength which can be fed from the rear, if the 
necessary forward movement is carried out. Everything 
which an army corps requires for the war must be kept 
within these limits. 

Our modern army corps without the heavy artillery of 
the field army corresT[)ouds roughly to this requirement. 
But should it be lengthened by a heavy howitzer battalion, 
with the necessary ammunition columns, it will consider- 
ably exceed the safe marching depth — if, that is, the 
necessary advance-guard distance be included. Since, 
also, Ithe inf^try is^ too weak in proportion to the space 
required byThe artillery to deploy, it becomes advisable 
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in the interests both of powerful attack and of operative 
efficiency, within the separate troop organizations to 
t^trengthen the numbers of the infantry and redupe those 
of the artillery. . 

In addition to the length of the column, the arrange- 
ment of the division is very important for its tactical 
efficiency. This must be such as to permit the most 
varied employment of the troops and the formation of 
reserves without the preliminary r^cessity of breaking 
up all the units. This require mentmoes not at all corre- 
spond to our traditional organization, and the man to 
insist upon it vigorously has not yet appeared, although 
there can be no doubt as to the inadequacy of the existing 
tactical organization, and suitable schemes have already 
been drawn up by competent officers. 

The army corps is divided into two divisions, the 
division into two infantry brigades. All the brigades 
Qonsist of two regiments. The formation of a reserve 
makes it very difficult for the commander to fix the centre 
of gravity of the battle according to circumstances and 
his own judgment. It is always necessary to break up 
some body when a reserve has to be formed, and in most 
cases to reduce the officers of some detachment to in- 
activity. Of course, a certain centre of gravity for the 
battle may be obtained by assigning to one part of the 
troops a wider and to the other a narrower space for 
deployment. But this procedure in no way replaces a 
reserve, for it is not always possi^ffi, even in the first dis- 
positions for the engagement, to judge wfiere the brunt of 
the battle will be. That depends largely on the measures 
taken by the enemy and the course of the battle. 

Napoleon’s saying, Je m'engage et puis je vois," finds 
its application, though to a lessened extent, even to-day. 
The division of cavalry brigades ihto two regiments is 
simply a traditional institution which has been thought- 
lessly perpetuated. It has not been realized that the 
duties of the cavalfy have completely changed, ahd that 
brigades of two regiments are, in addition to other j3is>- 
advantages, too weak to carry these c^uties Wt. 

This bisecting system, by restricting the' freedom of 
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action, contradicts the most generally accepted military 
principles. 

The most natural formation is certainly a tripartition 
of the Qnits, as is found in an infantry regiment. This’S 
system permits the separate divisions to fight near each 
other, and leaves room for the withdrawal of a reserve, 
the formation of a detachment, or the employment of the 
subdivisions in lines (Treffen), for the principle of the 
wing attack must not be allowed to remain merely a 
scheme. Finally, it i?^the besl^ formation for the offensive, 
since it allows the mam body of the troops to be employed 
at a single point in order to obtain a decisive result there. 

A special difficulty in the free handling of the troops is 
produced by the quite mechanical division of the artillery, 
who bring into action two kinds of ordnance — cannons and 
howitzers. These latter can, of course, be used as cannons, 
but have special functions which are not always required. 
Their place in the organization, however, is precisely the 
same as that of the cannons, and it is thus very difficulf 
to employ them as their particular character demands. 

The object in the whole of this organization has been 
to make corps and divisions equal, and if possible superior, 
to the corresponding formations of the enemy by dis- 
tributing the batteries proportionately according to num- 
bers among the divisions. 'This secured, besides, the un- 
deniable advantage of placing the artillery directly under 
the orders of the commanders of the troops. But, in 
return, it robbed the commanding General of the last 
means secured by the ^ganization of enforcing his tac- 
tical aims. He is now forced to form a reserve for him- 
self out of the artillery of the division, and thus to deprive 
one division at least of half its artillery. If he has the 
natural desire to withdraw for himself the howitzer sec- 
tion, which is found in. one division only, the same division 
must always be subjected to this reduction of its strength, 
and it is more than problematical whether this result 
always fits in with the tactical position. It seems at least 
Mforth while considering whether, under these circum- 
stances, it would not be a more appropriate arrangement 
to attach a h^itzei* section to each division. 


*3 
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The distribution of the heavy field howitzers is another 
momentous question. It would be in accordance with 
the principles that guide the whole army to divide them 
'equally among fhe army corps. This arrangement would 
have much in its favour, for every corps may find itself in 
a position where heavy howitzer batteries can be profit- 
ably emf^oyed. They can also, however, be combined 
under the command of the General-in-Chief, and attached 
to the second line of the army. The first arrangement 
offers, as has been said, piany a^antages, but entails 
the great disadvantage that the line of march of the army 
corps is dangerously lengthened by several kilometres, so 
that no course is left but either to weaken the other troops 
of the corps or to sacrifice the indispensable property of 
tactical efficiency. Both alternatives are inadmissible. 
On the other hand, since the employment of heavy howit- 
zers is by no means necessary in every engagement, but 
only when an attack is planned against a strongly-posted 
'enemy, it may be safely assumed that the heavy howitzers 
could be brought up in time out of the second line by a 
night march. Besides, their mobility renders it possible to 
detach single batteries qr sections, and on emergency to 
attach them to an army corps temporarily. 

There is a prevalent notion that the heavy howitzers 
are principally used to fight the enemy’s field artillery, 
and therefore must be on the .spot in every engagement. 
They have even been known to stray into the advance 
guard. I do not approve of this idea. The eqemy’s 
field artillery will fire indirectly Trom previously masked 
positions, and in such case they cannot be very success- 
fully attacked by heavy howitzers. It seems to me quite 
unjustifiable, with the view of attaining this problematic 
object, to burden the marching columns permanently 
with long unwieldy trains of artillery and ammunition, 
and thus to render their effectiveness doujjtful. 

No doubt the Japanese, who throughout the war con- 
tinually increased their heavy field howitzers, ultimately 
attached artillery of that sort to every division. The 
exi)eriences of that war must nbt, hovc^er, be* Over- 
estimated or generalized. The conditions were quite sui 
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generis. The Japanese fought on their whole front against 
fortified positions strengthened by heavy artillery, and 
as they^attacked the enemy’s line in its whole extension, 
they required on their side equally heavy guns. It shoufd 
be noticed that they did not distribute their very effec- 
tive 12-centimetre field howitzers along the whole front, 
but, so far as I can gather, assigned them all to the army 
of General Nogi, whose duty was to carry out the decisive 
enveloping movemeq^t at Mukden. The Japanese thus 
felt the need of concentrating the effect of their howitzers, 
and as we hope we shall noi imitate their frontal attack, 
but break through the enemy’s front, though in a different 
way from theirs, the question of concentration seems to 
me very important for us. 

Under these circumstances it will be most advan- 
tageous to unite the heavy batteries in the hand of the 
Commander-in-Chief. They thus best serve his scheme of 
offence. He can mass them at the place which he wishes^ 
to make the decisive point in the battle, and will thus 
attain that end most completely, w'hereas the’ distribu- 
tion of them among the army corps only dissipates their 
effectiveness. His heavy batteries will be for him what 
the artillery reserves are for the divisional General. There, 
where their mighty voice soars over the battlefield, will 
be the deciding struggle of the day. Every man, down 
to the last private, knows that. 

I will only .mention incidentally that the present 
organization of the bea^y artillery on a peace footing is 
unsatisfactory. The batteries which in w'ar are assigned 
to the field army must in peace also be placed under the 
orders of the corps commanders {Truppcnfiihrcr) if they 
are to become an organic part of the whole. At present 
the heavy artillery of the field army is placed under the 
general-inspection of fhe foot artillery, and attached to 
the troops only for purposes of manoeuvres. It thus 
remains an isolated organism so far as the army goes, 
and does not feel itself an integral part of the whole. A 
clear distinction betvyeen field artillery and fortress 
artillery would^ mqre practical. 

This view reems at first sight to contradict the require- 
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ment that the heavy batteries should form a reserve in 
the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. As the armies do 
not exist in peace-time, and manoeuvres are, seldom 
carried out in army formation, the result of the present 
organization is that the tactical relations of the heavy 
artillery and the other troops are not sufficiently under- 
stood. This disadvantage would be removed if heavy 
artillery were assigned permanently to each army corps. 
This would not prevent it being unit<:^d in war-time in the 
hands of the army leaders.* On the contrary, they would 
be used in manoeuvres in relation to the army corps in 
precisely the same sense as they would be in war-time in 
relation to the armies. 

The operations of the army in the enemy’s countries 
will be far more effective if it has control of the railways 
and roads. That implies not merely the restoration of 
railroads that may have been destroyed, but the rapid 
-capture of the barrier forts and fortresses which impede 
the advance of the army by cutting off the railway 
communications. We were taught the lesson in 1870-71 
in France how far defective railway communications 
hindered all operations.* It is, therefore, of vital import- 
ance that a corps should be available, whose main duty 
is the discharge of these necessary functions. 

Until recently we had only one united corps of pioneers, 
which was organfeed alike for operations in the field and 
for siege operations, but these latter have recently been 
so much developed that that system canjao longepsupply 
an adequate technical training for them. 

The demands made by this department of warfare, on 
the one hand, and by the duties of pioneering in the field 
on the other, are so extensive and so essentially different 
that it seems quite impracticable to train adequately one 
and the same corps in both branches during two years* 
service. The chief functions of the field pioneer are 
bridge-building, fortifying positions, and supporting the 
infantry in the attack on fortified places. The most im- 
portant part of the fortress pioneer’s #|uties consists in 
sapping, and, above all, in mining,, in pfttoaring for the 
storming of permanent works, and in ^pporting the 
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infantry in the actual storm. The army cannot be 
satisfied with a superficial training for such service; it 
demands a most thoroughgoing previous preparation. 

Starting from this point of view, General v. BeselSr, 
the late Inspector-General of Fortresses and Pioneers, who 
has done inestimable service to his country, laid the foun- 
dations of a new organization. This follows the idea of 
the field pioneers and the fortress pioneers — a rudimentary 
training in common^* followed by separate special training 
for their special dutiesk We must continue on these lines, 
and develop more particularly the fortress pioneer branch 
of the service in better proportion to its value. 

In connection with the requirements already discussed, 
which are directly concerned with securing and maintain- 
ing an increase of tactical efficiency, we must finally men- 
tion two organizations which indirectly serve the same 
purpose. These diminish the tactical efficiency of the 
enemy, and so increase our own ; while, by reconnoitring 
and by screening movements, they help the attack and 
make it possible to take the enemy unawares — an im- 
portant condition of successful offensive warfare. I refer 
to the cavalry and the air-fleet • 

The cavalry’s duties are twofold. On the one hand, 
they must carry out reconaaissanccs and screening move- 
ments, on the other hand they must operate against the 
enemy’s communications, continually interrupt the regular 
renewal of his supphes, and thus cripple his mobility. 

Every military expe/t will admit that our cavalry, in 
proportion to the war-footing of the army, and in view of 
the responsible duties assigned them in war, is lament- 
ably weak. This disproportion is clearly seen if we look 
at the probable wastage on the march and in action, and 
realize that it is virtually impossible to replace these 
losses adequately, and that formations of cavalry reserves 
can only possess a very limited efficiency. Popular opinion 
considers cavalry more or less superfluous, because in 
our last wars they certainly achieved* comparatively little 
from ^ the tactic;\l poipt of view, and because they cost a 
great* deal. Tliere is a general tendency to judge cavalry 
by the standard of 1866 and 1870-71. It cannot be 
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emphasized too strongly that this standard is misleading. 
On the one hand, the equipment was then so defective 
that it crippled the powers of the mounted man in the 
niost important “points ; on the other hand, the employ- 
ment of the cavalry was conducted on a wholly antiquated 
system. It was, consequently, not armed for independent 
movements. What they then did must not be compared 
with what will be required from them in the future. In 
wars in which mounted forces were* really effective, and 
not hampered in their movefrients hf preconceived notions 
(as in the American War of Secession and the Boer War), 
their employment has been continuously extended, since 
the great value of their operative mobility was convinc- 
ingly shown, especially in Africa, notwithstanding all 
modern weapons. These are the wars which must be 
studied in order to form a fair opinion. They will con- 
vince us that an increase of our cavalry is absolutely 
imperative. It will, of course, only be valuable when the 
divisions of the army cavalry are equipped with columns 
and trains in such a way that they can operate indepen- 
dently. The effectiveness of the cavalry depends entirely 
on the fulfilment of this condition. It is also imperatively 
necessary, when the measures of our opponents are con- 
sidered, to strengthen the fighting force of the cavalry by 
an adequate addition of cyclist sections. This is the 
more requisite, as; on the one hand, the attack on the 
enemy’s communications must expect vigorbus opposition, 
and, on the other hand, the screening daties, whi£h are 
even more important for the offensive than the recon- 
naissances, are likely to be specially successful if cavalry 
and cyclists combine. Again, an increased strength of 
cavalry is undeniably required to meet the reconnoitring 
and screening troops of the enemy. . 

Besides the strengthening of this arm and the addition 
of cyclists, another organization is requireti if the cavalry 
are to do useful serv.ice. Brigades of two regiments and 
divisions of six regiments are in war-time, where all 
depends on decisive action, far too 'so^ll, as 1 .have 
repeatedly demonstrated without being refuted. 

The brigades must in war be three regicnents strong. 
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The strength of the divisions and corps may vary accord- 
ing to the requirements of the time being. Just because 
our cavalry is so weak, the organization must be in a high 
degree elastic. There can, besides, be no doubt on the 
point that the side which commands the services of the 
stronger cavalry, led on modern lines, will have at the 
outset quite inestimable advantage over the enemy, which 
must make itself felt in the ultimate issue. 

I might remark in^cidentally that the mounted batteries 
which are attached t^ the army cavalry must be formed 
with four guns each, so that the division with its three 
parts would have the control of three batteries, and, if 
necessary, a battery could be assigned to each brigade. 
That is an old suggestion which the Emperor William I. 
once made, but it has never yet been considered. It is 
not with cavalry usually a question of protracted artillery 
engagements, but of utilizing momentary opportunities ; 
the greatest mobility is required together with the most 
many - sided efficiency and adaptability. There can 
obviously, therefore, be no question of a systematic com- 
bination with the artillery. Such a thing can only be of 
value in the case of cavalry whe« it is important to make 
a decisive attack. 

The reconnaissance and, screening duties of the cavalry 
must be completed by the air-ileet. Here we are dealing 
with something which does not yet exist, but we can foresee 
clearly the great part which this branch of military science 
will play in fq^ure wajrs.* It is therefore necessary to 
point out in good time those aspects of it which are of 
special weight in a military sense, and therefore deserve 
peculiar consideration from the technical side. 

The first requirement is that airships, in addition to 
simplicity of handling and independence of weather, should 
possess a superior fighting strength, for it is impossible 
effectively to screen the movements of the army and to 
open the road for reconnaissances without attacking suc- 
cessfully the hostile flying-machines knd air cruisers. 

* The efficie/?-./ and Access of the Italian aviators in Tripoli are 
noteworthy, but must «ot be overvalued. There were no oppwients 
in the air. ' 
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The power to fight and destroy the hostile airships 
must be the leading idea in all constructions, and the 
tactics to be pursued must be at once thought, out in 
order that the airships may be built accordingly, since 
tactics will be essentially dependent on the construction 
and the technical effectiveness. These reciprocal rela- 
tions must be borne in mind from the first, so as to gain 
a distinct advantage over our opponents. 

If the preceding remarks are epitonpized, we have, apart 
from the necessity of enforcing universal service, quite 
a long list of proposed changes in organization, the adop- 
tion of which will considerably improve the efficiency of 
our army. 

The whole organization must be such that the column 
length of the army corps does not exceed the size which 
allows a rapid advance, though the supplies are exclusively 
drawn from magazine depots. 

In case of the larger formations, and especially of the 
army corps as being the tactical and operative unit, the 
principle df tripartition must be observed. 

The infantry must be, in proportion to the artillery, 
substantially strengthened. 

The artillery must be organized in such a way that it 
is possible to concentrate the fire of the howitzers where 
required without breaking up the units. 

The cavalry must be increased, strengthened by cyclist 
sections, and so organized as to insure thoir efficiency in 
war. ^ 

The formation of reinforcements, especially for supplies, 
must be so elaborated that, on a rapid advance, an efficient 
system of feeding the troops entirely from magazine depots 
can be maintained. 

The air-fleet must be energetically developed with the 
object of making it a better fighting’machine than that of 
the enemy. 

Finally, and this is the most important thing, we must 
strain every nerve fo render our infantry tactically the 
best in the world, and to take care thjit .iCTebut thoroughly 
efficient formations are employed in tlj,e decisive fieltf war. 

The fulfilment of all these requirements on^the basis of 
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our present organization offers naturally great difficulties 
and can hardly be carried out. It is impossible to 
imagine a German Reichstag which, without the most 
extreme pressure of circumstances, could resolve to make 
for the army the sacrifices called for by our political con- 
dition. The temptation to shut the eyes to existing 
dangers and to limit political aims in order to repudiate 
the need of great sacrifices is so strong that men are 
sure to succumb to it, especially at a period when all 
political wisdom see^s sunwned up in the maintenance 
of peace. They comfort themselves with the hope that 
the worst will not happen, although history shows that 
the misery produced by weakness has often surpassed all 
expectations. 

But even if the nation can hardly be expected to under- 
stand what is necessary, yet the War Department must 
be asked to do their utmost to achieve what is possible, 
and not to stop short out of deference to public opinion. 
When the future of a great and noble nation is at stak'e 
there is no room for cowardice or inaction. Nothing 
must be done, as unhappily has too often been the case, 
which runs counter to the prin<jiples of a sound military 
organization. 

The threefold division, of the larger formations could 
be effected in various ways. Very divergent ideas may 
be entertained on this subject, and the difficulties of 
carrying out the scheme need extensive consideration. 
I will make a./ew prooosals just by way of illustration. 

One way would be to split up the army corps into three 
divisions of three infantry regiments each, and to abolish 
the superfluous intermediate system of brigades. Another 
proposal would be to form in every corps one of the 
present divisions of three brigades, so that the extra 
brigade combined with the light field howitzers and the 
Jager battalion would constitute in event of war a separate 
detachment in the hands of the commanding General. 
This last arrangement could be carfied out comparatively 
easily under o»': fJr®jent system, but entails the drawback 
that the system ^ twofold division is still in force 'tft'^ithin 
the brigadbs and divisions. The most sweeping reform, 
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that of dividing the corps into three divisions, would have 
the advantage of being thorough and wotdd allow the 
. separate groups to be employed in many more way,s. 

The relations between the infantry and the artilleiy 
can naturally only be improved gradually by the strengthen- 
ing of the infantry through the enforcement of universal 
service. The assignment of a fifth brigade to each army 
corps would produce better conditions than exist at 
present. But so soon as the strength^ing of the infantry 
has gone so far that new army copps must be created, 
the artillery required for them can be taken from existing 
formations, and these can be diminished by this means. 
It will conduce to the general efficiency of the army 
if the artillery destined for each army corps is to some 
degree limited, without, however, reducing their total. 
Care must be taken that only the quantity of ammuni- 
tion necessary for the first stages of the battle should 
be habitually carried by the columns of the troops 
engaged. All that exceeds this must be kept in the rear 
behind the" commissariat waggons, and brought forward 
only on necessity — that is to say, when a battle is in 
prospect. The certainty of being able to feed the troops 
and thus maintain the rapidity of the advance is far more 
important than the more or less., theoretical advantage of 
having a large quantity of ammunition close at hand 
during the advance... The soldiers will be inclined to be 
sparing of ammunition in the critical stages of the fight, 
and will not be disposed to engage with an qnseen enemy, 
who can only be attacked by scattered fire ; the full fire 
strength will be reserved for the deciding moments of the 
engagement. Then, however, the required ammunition 
will be on the spot, in any event, if it is brought forward 
by stages in good time. 

A suitable organization of the artillery would insure 
that each division had an equal number of batteries at 
its disposal. The light field howitzers, however, must be 
attached to a division" in such a way that they may form 
an artillery corps, without necessaijly^^eaking up the 
formations of the division. The strength m the artillery 
must be regulated according to that of the ilifantiy , in 
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such a way that the entire marching depth does not 
exceed some 25 kilometres. The heavy field howitzers, 
on the, other hand, must in peace be placed under the 
orders of the General commanding, and in event of war 
be combined as “ army ” artillery. 

It would, perhaps, be advisable if the cavalry were 
completely detached from the corps formation, since the 
main body is absolutely independent in war as “ army ” 
cavalry. The regiments necessary for service with the 
infantry could be d^led out in turn during peace-time 
for manceuvres with mixed arms, in order to be trained 
in the work of divisional cavalry, for which purpose 
garrison training caa also be utilized. On the other 
hand, it is, I know, often alleged that the Truppcnfiihrer 
are better trained and learn much if the cavalry are 
under their orders; but this objection does not seem very 
pertinent. 

Another way to adapt the organization better to the 
efficiency of the arm than at present would be that the 
four cavalry regiments belonging to each army corps 
should be combined into a brigade and placed under the 
commanding General. In event of mobilization, one 
regiment would be withdrawn for the two divisions, while 
the brigade, now three regiments strong, would pass over 
to the “ army ” cavalry. The regiment intended for 
divisional cavalry would, on mobilization, form itself into 
six squadrons* and place three of them at the service of 
each -division. If the^army corps was formed into three 
divisions, each division would only be able to receive two 
squadrons. 

In this way, of course, a very weak and inferior 
divisional cavalry would be formed ; the service in the 
field would suffer heavily under it; but since it is still 
more important to have at hand a sufficient army cavalry 
than a divisional cavalry, quite competent for their diffi- 
cult task, there is, for the time being, no course left than 
to raiSe the one to its indispensable* strength at the cost 
• of, the other. yi!>tf^lame for such a makeshift, which 
seriously injures tl}e army, falls upon those who did not 
advocate m increase of the cavalry at the proper moment. 
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The whole discussion shows how absolutely necessary 
such an increase is. If it were effected, it would naturally 
react upon the organization of the arm. This woujd have 
to he adapted to.the new conditions. There are various 
ways in which a sound and suitable development of the 
cavalry can be guaranteed. 

The absolutely necessary cyclist sections must in any 
case be attached to the cavalry in peace, in order that 
the two arms may be drilled in co-pperation, and that 
the cavalry commander may learn ^jio make appropriate 
use of this important arm. Since the cyclists are re- 
stricted to fairly good roads, the co-operation presents 
difficulties which require to be surmounted. 

The views which I have here tried to sketch as aspects 
of the organization of the army can be combated from 
several standpoints. In military questions, particularly, 
different estimates of the individual factors lead to very 
different results. I believe, however, that my opinions 
result with a certain logical necessity from the whole 
aspect of affairs. It is most essential, in preparing for 
war, to keep the main leading idea fixed and firm, and 
not to allow it to be shaken by question of detail. Each 
special requirement must be regarded as part of that 
general combination of things which only really comes 
into view in actual warfare. The special standpoint of a 
particular arm must be rejected as unjustified, and the 
departmental spirit must be silenced. Care must be 
taken irbt to overestimate the technical and material 
means of power in spite of their uhdoubte'd importance, 
and to take sufficient account of the spiritual and moral 
factors. Our age, which has made such progress in the 
conquest of nature, is inclined to attach too much im- 
portance to this dominion over natural forces ; but in the 
last resort, the forces that give victory are in the nien and 
not in the means which they employ. .. 

A profound knowledge of generalship and a self-reliant 
personality are essential to enable the war preparations 
to be suitably carried out ; under 4hc««li^fting influence 
of different aims and ideas the organizer of victory *’ 
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will often feel doubtful whether he ought to decide this 
way or that. The only satisfactory solution of such 
doubts is to deduce from a view of warfare in its entirety 
and its varied phases and demands t];ie importance of 
the separate co-operating factors. 

“For he who grasps the problem as a whole 
Has calmed the storm that rages in his souL 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

Our first object, then, must 'be to o^anize and transform 
the German army into the most effective tool of German 
policy, and into a school of health and strength for our 
nation. We must also try to get ahead of our rivals by 
superiority of training, and at the same time to do full 
justice to the social requirements of the army by exerting 
all our efforts towards raising the spiritual and moral level 
of the units and strengthening their loyal German feelings. 

Diligence aiid devotion to military education are no 
longer at the present day sufficient to make our troops 
superior to' the enemy’s, for there are men working no 
less devotedly in the hostile armies. If we wish to gain 
a start there is only one v’ay to do it : the training must 
break with all that is antiquated and proceed in the spirit 
of the war of the future, which will impose fresh require- 
ments on the troops as well as on the officers. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details about the 
training in the use of modern arms and technical con- 
trivances : this follows necessarily from tha introduction 
of these means of war. But if we survey the sphere of 
training as a whole, two phenomena of modern warfare 
will strike us as peculiarly important with regard to it : 
the heightened demands which will be made on individual 
character and the employment of “ m.asses ” to an extent 
hitherto unknown. 

The necessity for increased individualizcation in the case 
of infantry and artillery results directly from the character 
of the modern battle ; in the case of cav alry it is due to 
the nature of their strategical duthil^ Smi. the’ need, of 
sometimes fighting on foot like infantry ,* in the case o£ 
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leaders of every grade, from the immensity of the armies, 
the vast extent of the spheres of operation and fields of 
battle, and the difficulty, inseparable from all these con- 
ditions, of giving direct orders. Wherever we turn our ' 
eyes to the wide sphere of modern warfilre, we encourfter 
the necessity of independent action — by the private 
soldier in the thick of the battle, or the lonely patrol in 
the midst of the enemy’s country, as much as by the 
leader of an army, who handles huge hosts. In battle, as 
well as in operatio'ns, the requisite uniformity of action 
can onlybe attaineo'^git the present time by independent 
co-operation of all in accordance with a fixed general 
scheme. 

The employment of “ masses ” requires an entirely 
altered method of moving and feeding the troops. It is 
one thing to lead 100,000 or perhaps 200,000 men in a 
rich country seamed with roads, and concentrate them 
for a battle — it is another to manoeuvre 800,000 men on 
a scene of war stripped bare by the enemy, where aU 
railroads and bridges have been destroyed by modern 
explosives. In the first case the military empiric may 
be equal to the occasion ; the second case demands 
imperatively a scientifically edueated General and a staff 
who have also studied and mastered for themselves the 
nature of modern warfare. ’ The problems of the future 
must be solved in advance if a commander w ishes to be 
able to operate in a modern theatre of war with certainty 
and rapid decision. 

Thfe necessity of fac-rcaching individualization then is 
universally recognized. To be sure, the old traditions die 
slowly. Here and there an undeserved importance is 
still attached to the march past as a method of education, 
and drilling in close formation is sometimes practised 
more than is ju.stifiqd by its value. The cavalry is not 
yet completely awakened from its slumbers, and performs 
the time-honoured exercises on the parade-grounds with 
great strain on the horses’ strength, oblivious of the 
existence of long -rang e quick-firing guns, and as if they 
’wer^ still the old aThr which Napoleon or Frederick the 
Great commanded* Even the artillery is still haimted 
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by some more or less antiquated notions ; technical and 
stereotyped ideas still sometimes restrict the freedom of 
operations ; in the practice of manoeuvres, artillery duels 
are still in vogue, while sufficient attention is not given 
to 'concentration of fire with a definite purpose, and to 
co-operation with the infantry. Even in theory the 
necessity of the artillery duel is still asserted. Many 
conservative notions linger on in the heavy artillery. 
Obsolete ideas have not yet wholly disappeared even from 
the new regulations and ordinances where they block the 
path of true progress ; but, on tk4' whole, it has been 
realized that greater individual responsibility and self- 
reliance must be encouraged. In this respect the army 
is on the right road, and if it continues on it and con- 
tinually resists the temptation of restricting the inde- 
pendence of the subordinate for the sake of outward 
appearance, there is room for hope that gradually the 
highest results will be attained, provided that competent 
.military criticism has been equally encouraged. 

In this direction a healthy development has started, but 
insufficient attention has been given to the fact that the 
main features of war have completely changed. Although 
in the next war men will 'have to be handled by millions, 
the training of our officers is still being conducted on lines 
which belong to a past era, arid virtually ignore modern 
conditions. Our manoeuvres more especially follow these 
lines. Most of th6 practical training is carried out in 
manoeuvres of brigades and divisions — *.<5.,*in form|itions 
which could never occur in the great decisive campaigns 
of the future. From time to time — financial grounds 
unfortunately prevent it being an annual affair — a corps 
manoeuvre is held, which also cannot be regarded as 
training for the command of “ masses.” Sometimes, but 
rarely, several army corps are assembled for combined 
training under veteran Generals, who soon afterwards 
leave the service, and so cannot give the arfny the benefit 
of any experience which they may have gained. 

It cannot, of course, be denie4 that present-day. 
manoeuvres are extraordinarily iffstructive and useful, 
espetially for the troops themselves? but they are not 
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a direct training for the command of armies in modern 
warfare. Even the so-called “ Imperial Manoeuvres ” 
only correspond, to a very slight extent, to the require- 
ments o‘f modern war, since they never ^ake account of 
the commissariat arrangements, and seldom of tlie 
arrangements for sheltering, etc., the troops which would 
be essential in real warfare. A glance at the Imperial 
Manoeuvres of igog is sufficient to show that many of 
the operations could never have been carried out had 
it been a question of d.he troops being fed under the con- 
ditions of war. It i’^ an absolute necessity that our 
officers should learn to pay adequate attention to these 
points, which are the rule in warfare and appreciably 
cramp the power of operations. In theory, of course, 
the commissariat waggons are always taken into account ; 
they are conscientiously mentioned in all orders, and in 
theory are posted as a commissariat reserve between the 
corps and the divisfons. That they would in reality all 
have to circulate with a pendulum-like frequency be-' 
tween the troops and the magazines, that the magazines 
would have to be almost daily brought forward or sent 
farther back, that the position of the field bakeries is of 
extreme importance — these are* all points which are 
inconvenient and troublesome, and so are very seldom 
considered. 

In great strategic war-games, too, .even in a theatre 
of war selected, in Russia which excludes all living upon 
the country, the commissariat arrangements are rarely 
worked out in ‘detail ; I should almost doubt whether on 
such occasions the possibility of exclusive “ magazine 
feeding ” has ever been entertained. Even smaller oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted with these conditions are 
given to the officer in ordinary manoeuvres, and yet it 
is extrehiely difficult on purely theoretical lines to 
become familiar with the machinery for moving and 
feeding a large army and to master the subject efficiently. 

The friction and the obstacles which occur in reality 
cannot be brought home to the student in theory, and 
the tbutine in managing such things cannot be learnt 
from books.. 


*4 
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These conditions, then, are a great check on the 
freedom of operations, but, quite apart from the com- 
missariat question, the movements of an army present 
considerable difficulties in themselves, which ft is ob- 
viously very hard for the inexperienced to surmount. 
When, in 1870, some rather complicated army move- 
ments were contemplated, as on the advance to Sedan, it 
was at once seen that the chief commanders were not 
masters of the situation, that only the fertility of the 
theatre of war and the deficient packing powers of the 
French allowed the operations to succeed, although a 
man like Moltke was at the head of the army. All these 
matters have since been thoroughly worked out by our 
General Staff, but the theoretical labours of the General 
Staff are by no means the common property of the 
army. 

On all these grounds I believe that first and foremost 
our manoeuvres must be placed on' a new footing corre- 
sponding to the completely altered conditions, and that 
we must' leave the beaten paths of tradition. The 
troops must be trained — as formerly — to the highest 
tactical efficiency, and the army must be developed into 
the most effective macliine for carrying out operations} 
success in modern war turns on these two pivots. But 
the leaders must be definitely educated for that war on 
the great scale which some day will have to be fought 
to a finish. The paths we have hithefto followed do 
not lead to this goal. , 

All methods of training and* educatibo must be in 
accordance with these views. 

I do not propose to go further into the battle training of 
infantry and cavalry in this place, since I have already 
discussed the question at length in special treatises.* 
In the case of the artillery alone,* some remarks on the 
principles guiding the technical training of this arm seem 
necessary. 

The demands on the fighting-efficiency of this arm — 
as is partly expressed in the regujjUions— may be summed 

t V. Bemhardi : “Taktik und Ausbii^ui^ der fnfanterie,' 1910 
“ Unsere Kavallerie im niichsten Kriei*,” 1899; “ Rei^pdienst,” 1919. 
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up gts follows ; all preconceived ideas and theories as to its 
employment must be put on one side, and its one guiding 
principle must be to support the cavalry or infantry at 
the decisive point. This principle is universally acknow- 
ledged in theory, but it ought to be more enforced in 
practice. The artillery, therefore, must try more than 
ever to bring their tactical duties into the foreground and 
to make their special technical requirements subservient 
to this idea. The ever-recurring tendency to fight chiefly 
the enemy’s artillery*’pust be* emphatically checked. On 
the defensive it will, 'of coarse, often be necessary to 
engage the attacking artillery, if there is any prospect 
of success, since this is the most dreaded enemy of the 
infantry on the defensive ; but, on the attack, its chief 
duty always is to fire upon the enemy’s infantry, where 
possible, from masked positions. The principle of keeping 
the artillery division^ close together on the battlefield and 
combining the' fire in one direction, must not be carried to 
an extreme. The artillery certainly must be employed on 
a large plan, and the chief in command must see that 
there is a concentration of effort at the decisive points; 
but in particular cases, and amopg the varying incidents 
of a battle, this idea will be carried out less effectively 
by uniformity of orders than by explaining the general 
scheme to the subordinate officers, and leaving to them 
the duty of carrying it out. Accordingly, it is important 
that the personal initiative of the subordinate officer 
should- be recognized more fully than before ; for in a 
crisis such independent action is indispensable. The 
great extent of the battlefields and the natural endeavour 
to select wooded and irregular ground for the attack will 
often force the artillery to advance in groups or in lines 
one behind the other, and to attempt, notwithstanding, 
united action againsf the tactically most important ob- 
jective. This.result is hard to attain by a centralization 
of command, and is best realized by the independent 
action of tactically trained subordinat’es. 

• This is not the pl^-je to enter into technical details, 
and 1 will only njention some points which appear 
especially iipportant. 
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The Bz shell (Granatschuss) should be withdrawn as 
unsuitable, and its use should not form part of the train- 
ing. It requires, in order to attain its specific effect 
agfiinst rifle-pits,* such accurate aiming as is very seldom 
possible in actual warfare. 

No very great value should be attached to firing with 
shrapnel. It seems to be retained in France and to have 
shown satisfactory results with us; but care must be 
taken not to apply the experiences of the shooting-range 
directly to serious warfare. ‘ No d^ot its use, if success- 
ful, promises rapid results, but it may easily lead, especi- 
ally in the “ mass ” battle, to great errors in calculation. 
In any case, practice with Az shot is more trustworthy, 
and is of the first importance. 

The Az fire must be reserved principally for the last 
stages of an offensive engagement, as was lately laid down 
in the regulations. , 

.. Care must be taken generally not to go too far in refine- 
ments and complications of strategy and devices. Only 
the simplest methods can be successfully applied in 
battle ; this fact must never be forgotten. 

The important point# in the general training of the 
artillery is that text-book pedantries — for example, in 
the reports on shooting — should be relegated more than 
hitherto to the background, and that tactics should be 
given a more prominent position. In this way only can 
the artillery do really good service in action ; but the 
technique of shooting must not ))e neglqpted in •the re- 
ports. That would mean rejecting the good and the evil 
together, and the tendency to abolish such reports as in- 
convenient must be distinctly opposed. 

Under this head, attention must be called to the inde- 
pendent manoeuvres of artillery regiments and brigades in 
the country, which entail large expenditure, and, in fact, 
do more harm than good. They must, in ,my opinion, be 
abandoned or at least considerably modified, since their 
possible use is not*in proportion to their cost and their 
drawbacks. They lead to pronoueiped tactics of position 
(Stfllungstakiik) which are impracticable in war ; and the 
most important lesson in actual war — ^the timely empRy- 
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ment of artillery within a defined space and for a definite 
object without any previous reconnoitring of the country 
in search of suitable positions for the batteries — can never 
be learnt on these manoeuvres. They coujd be made mpre 
instructive if the tactical limits were marked by troops; 
but the chief defect in these manoeuvres — viz., that the 
artillery is regarded as the decisive arm — cannot be thus 
remedied. The usual result is that favourable artillery 
positions are searched for, and that they are then adhered 
to under some tactioal pretence. 

After all, only a slight shifting of the existing centre 
of gravity may be necessary, so far as the development of 
the fighting tactics of the various branches of the service 
is concerned, in order to bring them into line with 
modern conditions. If, however, the troops are to be 
educated to a higher efficiency in operations, completely 
new ground must be broken, on which, I am convinced, 
great results and ‘an undoubted superiority over our 
opponents can be attained. Considerable difficulties will 
have to be surmounted, for the cruicial point is to amass 
immense armies on a genuine war footing; but these 
difficulties are not, in my opinion, insurmountable. 

There are two chief points* first, the practice of 
marching and operations in formations at war strength, 
fully equipped with well-stocked magazines as on active 
service; and, secondly, a reorganizatioq of the manoeuvres, 
which must be combined with a more thorough educa- 
tion of the chief commanders. 

As regards ''the first* point, practice on this scale, so 
far as I know, has never yet been attempted. But if 
we consider, firstly, how valuable more rapid and accurate 
movements of great masses will be for the war of the 
future, and, secondly, what serious difficulties they in- 
volve, we shall be rewarded for the attempt to prepare 
the army systematically for the discharge of such duties, 
and thus to* win an unquestioned advantage over our 
supposed antagonist. 

The preparation for^the larger manoeuvres of this sort 
can \iaturally also ^bfi carried out in smaller formation. 
I^ is, moreover, very important to train large masses of 
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troops — brigades and divisions— in long marches across 
country by night and day with i>ioneer sections in the 
vanguard, in order to gain experience for the technique 
of cuch movements, and to acquire by practice a certain 
security in them. 

Training marches with full military stores, etc., in 
columns of 20 to 25 kilometres depth would be still more 
valuable, since they correspond to the daily needs of 
real warkre. Should it not be possible to assemble two 
army corps in such manoeuvres, then'the necessary depth 
of march can be obtained by lotting the separate de- 
tachments march with suitable intervals, in which case 
the intervals must be very strictly observed. This does 
not ever really reproduce the conditions of actual warfare, 
but it is useful as a makeshift. The waggons for the 
troops would have to be hired, as on manoeuvres, though 
only partly, in order to save expense. , The supplies could 
be brought on army transport trains, which would repre- 
sent the pioneer convoys (Verpflegungsstajfel), and would 
regulate their pace accordingly. 

Marching merely for training purposes in large forma- 
tions, with food supplied from the field-kitchens during 
the march, would also be of considerable value provided 
that care is taken to execute the march in the shortest 
possible time, and to replace the provisions consumed by 
bringing fresh supplies forward from the rear ; this pro- 
cess is only properly seen when the march} with supplies 
as if in war, is continued for several days. 4t is naturally 
not enough to undertake these manceuvres once in a 
way ; they must be a permanent institution if they are 
intended to develop a sound knowledge of marching in 
the army. Finally, flank marches must be practised, 
sometimes in separate columns, sometimes iq army 
formation. The flank marches of separate columns will, 
of course, be useful only when they are combined with 
practice in feeding an army as if in war, so that the 
commissariat columds march on the side away from the 
enemy, in a parallel line, and are#»^ence brought up, to ' 
the troops at the close of the march. . Flank marches in 
army formation will have some value, even np rt frolh* 
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any training in the commissariat system, since the simul- 
taneous crossing of several marching columns on parallel 
hy-roads is not an easy manoeuvre in itself. But this 
^xercise will have its full value only when the regulation 
Commissariat waggons are attached, whicli would have*to 
move with them and furnish the supplies. 

I also consider that operative movements in army 
formation extending over several days are desirable. 
Practice must be given in moving backwards and forwards 
in the mo.st various .combinations, in Hank movements, 
and in doubling back, tjie lines of communication in the 
rear being blocked when necessary. Then only can all 
the difficulties which occur on such movements be shown 
one by one, and it can be seen where the lever must 
be applied in order to remove them. In this way alone 
can the higher commanders gain the necessary certainty 
in conducting such operations, so as to be able to employ 
them under the pressure of a hostile attack. An army 
so disciplined would, I imagine, acquire a pronounced'^ 
superiority over any opponent who made his first experi- 
ments in such operations in actual war. The major 
strategic movements on both sides in the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71 sufficiently showtfd that. 

I recognize naturally that all exercises on this scale 
would cost a great deal of* money and could never all be 
carried out systematically one after the other. I wished, 
however, to ventilate the subject, firstly, in order to 
recommend all officers in high command to study the 
points of view* under consideration — a thing they much 
neglect to do; secondly, because it might be sometimes 
profitable and possible to carry out in practice one or 
other of them — at the Imperial Manoeuvres, for example, 
or on some other occasion. How much could be saved 
in money alone and applied usefully to this purpose 
were the above-mentioned country manoeuvres of the 
artillery suspended? From reasons of economy all the 
commissariat waggons and columns need not actually 
jbe employed on such manceuvres. It would be useful, 
however, if, in additfch to one detachment equipped on 
a jvar footing, the hfead waggons of the other groups Were 
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present and were moved along at the proper distance 
from each other and from the detachment, which could 
mainly be fed from the kitchen waggon. It would thus 
be, possible to get a sort of presentation of the whole 
course of the commissariat business and to acquire 
valuable experience. It is, indeed, extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to arrange such manoeuvres properly, and it must be 
admitted that much friction and many obstacles are got 
rid of if only the heads of the groups are marked out, 
and that false ideas thus arise which may lead to erroneous 
conclusions ; but under careful dintction such manoeuvres 
would certainly not be wholly useless, especially if atten- 
tion is mainly paid to the matters which are really 
essential. They would, at any rate, be far more valuable 
than many small manceuvres, which can frequently be 
replaced by exercises on the large drill-grounds, than 
many expensive trainings in the country, which are of no 
real utility, or than many other military institutions 
•'which are only remotely connected with the object of 
training under active service conditions. All that does 
not directly promote this object must be erased from our 
system of education at a time when the highest values 
are at stake. 

Even then exercise in operations on a large scale cannot 
often be carried out, primarily because of the probable 
cost, and next because it is not advisable to interrupt too 
often the tactical training of the troops. 

It must be repeated in a definite cycle in eack large 
formation, so that eventually all suj)erior officers may have 
the opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with 
these operations, and also that the troops may become 
familiarized with the modern commissariat system ; but 
since such practical exercises must always be somewhat 
incomplete, they must also be woYked out beforehand 
theoretically. It is not at all sufficient that the officers 
on the General Staff and the Intendants have a mastery 
of these subjects. The rank and file must be well up in 
them; but especially the officers wjao will be employed on- 
the supply service — that is to say, 'th,e transport officers 
of the standing army and those officers on tjie furlough 
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establishment, who would be employed as column com- 
manders. 

The practical service in the transport battalions and 
the duties performed by the officers of the last-mentioned 
category who are assigned to these battalions are* in- 
sufficient to attain this object. They learn from these 
mainly practical duties next to nothing of the system as 
a whole. It would therefore be advisable that all these 
officers should go through a special preliminary course for 
this service, in which the whole machinery of the army 
movements would be «xplained to them by the officers of 
the General Staff and the higher transport service officers, 
and they would then learn by practical examples to calcu- 
late the whole movement of the columns in the most varied 
positions with precise regard to distances and time. This 
would be far more valuable for war than the many and 
often excessive trainings in driving, etc., on which so 
much time is wasfbd. The technical driver’s duty is very 
simple in all columns and trains, but it is not easy to kno, ' 
in each position what is the crucial point, in order to be 
able, when occasion arises, to act independently. 

While, therefore, on the one hand, driving instruction 
must be thoroughly carried out, on the other hand, the 
institution of a scientific transport service course, in which, 
by practical examples out of military history, the import- 
ance of these matters can be explained, is under present 
circumstances an absolute necessity. I have shown else- 
where how necessary it is to proceed absolutely systematic- 
ally in the arrangemfints for relays of supplies, since the 
operative capabilities of the army depend on this system. 
Its nature, however, cannot be realized by the officers con- 
cerned like a sudden inspiration when mobilization takes 
place; knowledge of its principles must be gained by study, 
and a proof of the* complete misapprehension of the im- 
portance which this service has attained under modern 
conditions is that officers are supposed to be able to 
manage it successfully without having made in peace-time 
a profound scientific ^tudy of the matter. 

The transport ^efvice has advanced to a place of extra- 
•ordinary jmportancQ in the general system of modern war- 
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fare. It should be appreciated accordingly. Every active 
transport service officer ought, after some years’ service, 
to attend a scientific course ; all the senior officers on the 
furlough establishment intended for transport service 
ougfit, as their first duty, to be summoned to attend such 
a course. If these educational courses were held in the 
autumn in the training camps of the troops, they would 
entail little extra cost, and an inestimable advantage 
would be gained with a very trifling outlay. 

The results of such a measure can only be fully realized 
in war, when the superior officers »lso thoroughly grasp 
these matters and do not make demands contrary to the 
nature of the case, and therefore impossible to be met. 
They should therefore be obliged to undergo a thorough 
education in the practical duties of the General Staff, and 
not merely in leading troops in action. 

This reflection leads to the discussion of the momentous 
question how, generally, the training of the superior officers 
,^r the great war should be managed, and how the man- 
oeuvres ought to be reorganized with a view to the training. 
The essential contradiction between our obsolete method 
of training and the completely altered demands of a new 
era appears here with pechliar distinctness. 

A large part of our superior commanders pass through 
the General Staff, while part have attended at least the 
military academy; bpt when these men reach the higher 
positions what they learnt in their youth hasjong become 
out of date. The continuation school is missing. It can 
be replaced only by personal study ; but therfi is generally 
insufficient time for this, and often a lack of interest. The 
daily duties of training troops claim all the officer’s energy, 
and be needs great determination and love of hard work 
to continue vigorously his own scientific education. The 
result is, that comparatively few of our superior officers 
have a ffiirly thorough knowledge, much less an inde- 
pendently thought out view, of the condition^ of war on 
the great scale. This would cost dearly in real -war. 
Experience shows that it is not enough that the officers 
of the General Staff attached to the*ldader are competent 
to fill*up this gap. The leader, if he cannot himself grasp* 
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the conditions, becomes the tool of his subordinates ; he 
believes he is directing and is himself being directed. 
This is a far from healthy condition. Our present man- 
oeuvres are, as already mentioned, only occasionally a 
school for officers in a strategical sense, and from the 
tactical point of view they do not meet modern require- 
ments. The minor manoeuvres especially do not represent 
what is the most important feature in present-day warfare 
— i.e., the sudden concentration of larger forces on the 
one side and the impossibility, from space considerations, 
of timely counter-movaments on the other. The minor 
manoeuvres are certainly useful in many respects. The 
commanders learn to form decisions and to give orders, 
and these are two important matters ; but the same result 
would follow from manoeuvres on the grand scale, which 
would also to some extent reproduce the modern con- 
ditions of warfare. 

Brigade manoeuvfes especially belong to a past genera- 
tion, and merely encourage wrong ideas. All that the* 
soldiers learn from them — that is, fighting in the country 
— can be taught on the army drill-grounds. Divisional 
manoeuvres are still of some value even to the com- 
manders. The principles of tactical leadership in detail 
can be exemplified in them ; but the first instructive 
manoeuvres in the modern sense are those of the army 
corps ; still more valuable are the manoeuvres on a larger 
scale, in which several army corps are combined, especi- 
ally when the operating divisions are considered part of 
one whole, and are cohipelled to act in connection with 
one grand general scheme of operation. The great art in 
organizing manoeuvres is to reproduce such conditions, 
for only in this way can the strain of the general situation 
and the collective mass of individual responsibility, such 
as exist in actual Warfare, be distinctly brought home. 
This is a most weighty consideration. The superior 
officers must* have clearly brought before their eyes the 
limits of the possible and the impossible in modern war- 
.fare, in order to be trained to deal with great situations. 

'Ihe requirements •wnich these reflections suggest are 
tke restriction of small-scale manoeuvres in favour of the 
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large and predominantly strategical manoeuvres, and next 
the abolition of some less important military exercises 
in order to apply the money thus saved in this direction. 
We must subject all our resources to a single te^t — that 
they conduce to the perfecting of a modern army. If 
the military drill-grounds are suitably enlarged (a rather 
difficult but necessary process, since, in view of the range 
of the artillery and the mass tactics, they have generally 
become too small) a considerable part of the work which 
is done in the divisional manceuvres oould be carried out 
on them. The money saved by^this change could be 
devoted to the large army manoeuvres. One thing is 
certain: a great impulse must be given to the development 
of our manoeuvre system if it is to fulfil its purpose as 
formerly ; in organization and execution these manoeuvres 
must be modern in the best sense of the word. 

It seems, however, quite impossible to carry out this 
sort of training on so comprehensive" a scale that it will 
••by itself be sufficient to educate serviceable commanders 
for the great war. The manoeuvres can only show their 
full value if the officers of every rank who take part in 
them have already had a competent training in theory. 

To encourage this pre?iminary training of the stmerior 
officers is thus one of the most serious tasks of an efficient 
preparation for war. These must not regard their duty 
as lying exclusively jn the training of the troops, but must 
also be ever striving further to educate themselves and 
their subordinates for leadership in the great war. Stcategic 
war games on a large scale, which in the aiffiiy corps can 
be conducted by the commanding Generals, and in the 
army-inspections by the Inspectors, seem to me to be the 
only means by which this end can be attained. All supe- 
rior officers must be criticized by the standard of their 
efficiency in superior commands. ‘The threads of all 
this training will meet in the hands of the Chief of the 
General Army Staff as the strategically responsible 
authority. 

It seems undesirable in any case to leave it more or less . 
to chance to decide whether those Vho hold high dohu 
mands will be competent or not for* their posts. The 
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circumstances that a man is an energetic commander of a 
division, or as General in command maintains discipline 
in his %rmy corps, affords no conclusive proof that he is 
fitted to be the leader of an army. .Military histpry 
supplies many instances of this. 

No proof is required to show that under the conditions 
of modern warfare the reconnoitring and screening units 
require^special training. The possibility and the success 
of all operations are in the highest degree dependent on 
their activity. I h^e for years pointed out the absolute 
necessity of preparing »ur cavalry officers scientifically for 
their profession, and I can only repeat the demand that 
our cavalry riding-schools should be organized also as 
places of scientific education. I will also once more declare 
that it is wrong that the bulk of the training of the army 
cavalry should consist in the divisional cavalry exercises on 
the military drill-grounds. These exercises do not corre- 
spond at all to actual conditions, and inculcate quite 
wrong notions in the officers, as every cavalry officer 
in high command finds out who, having been taught 
on the drill-ground, has to lead a cavalry division on 
manoeuvres. ^ 

The centre of gravity of effectiveness in war rests on the 
directing of operations an 4 on the skilful transition from 
strategical independence to combination in attack ; the 
great difficulty of leading cavalry lies .in these conditions, 
and this can no more be learnt on the drill-grounds than 
systematic screening and reconnaissance duties. The 
perpetual subject of practice on the drill-grounds, a cavalry 
engagement between two divisions in close formation, will 
hardly ever occur in war. Any unprejudiced examination 
of the present conditions must lead to this result, and 
counsels the cavalry^arm to adopt a course which may be 
regarded as a serious preparation for war. 

It is a trujy remarkable fact that the artillery, which in 
fact, always acts only in combination with the other arms, 
carries out annually extensive independent manoeuvres, 
as if it had by itself a definite effect on the course of the 
campaign, while the army cavalry, which always takes 
fbe field independently, hardly ever trains by itselt, but 
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carefully practises that combination with infantry which 
is only rarely necessary in war. This clearly demon- 
strates the unsystematic and antiquated methods of all 
our training. 

Practice in reconnoitring and screening tactics, as well 
as raids on a large scale, are what is wanted for the 
training of the cavalry. Co-operation with the air-fleet 
will be a further development, so soon as aviation has 
attained such successes that it may be reckoned as an 
integral factor of army organization. <«The airship division 
and the cavalry have kindred duties, and must co-operate 
under the same command, especially for screening pur- 
poses, which are all-important. 

The methods for the training of pioneers which corre- 
spond fully to modern requirements have been pointed out 
by General v. Beseler. This arm need only be developed 
further in the direction which this distinguished officer 
has indicated in order to satisfy ther needs of the next 
. war. 

In the field war its chief importance will be found to be 
in the support of the infantry in attacks on fortified 
positions, and in the construction of similar positions. 
Tactical requirements must, however, be insisted upon in 
this connection. The whole training must be guided by 
considerations of tactics. This is the main point. As 
regards sieges, especial attention must be devoted to 
training the miners, since the object is to Q^pture rapidly 
the outlying forts and to take the fortresses which can 
resist the attack of the artillery. * 

The duties of the Army Service Corps* are clear. They 
must, on the one hand, be efficiently trained for the intelli- 
gence department, especially for the various duties of 
the telegraph branch, and be ready to give every kind 
of assistance to the airships ; on the other hand, they 
must look after and maintain the strategical capacities 
of the army. The rapid construction bf railroads, 
especially light railways, the speedy repair of de- 
stroyed lines, the protection of traffic on military rail- 
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ways, and the utilization of motors for various purposes, 
are the duties for which these troops must be trained. 
A thorough knowledge and mastery of the essential prin- 
ciples of operations are indispensable, qualifications in 
their case also. They can only meet their many-sided 
and all-important duties by a competent acquaintance 
with the methods and system of army movements on 
every scale. It is highly important, therefore, that the" 
officers of the A^y Service Corps should be thoroughly 
trained in militar^«cience. • 

Thus in every direction we see the necessity to improve 
the intellectual development of the army, and to educate 
it to an appreciation of the close connection of the multi- 
farious duties of war. This appreciation is requisite, not 
merely for the leaders and special branches of the service ; 
it must permeate the whole corps of officers, and to some 
degree the non-commissioned officers also. It will bear 
good fruit in the training of the men. The higher the 
Stage on which the teacher stands, and the greater hir. 
intellectual grasp of the subject, the more complete will 
be his influence on the scholars, the more rapidly and 
successfully will he reach the understanding of his sub- 
ordinates, and the more thorbughly will he win from 
them that confidence and respect which are the firmest 
foundations of disciplined All the means employed to 
improve the education of our establishment of officers 
in the science of war and general subjects will be richly 
repaid in efficient service on every other field of practical 
activity. Intellectual* exercise gives tone to brain and 
character, and a really deep comprehension of war and 
its requirements postulates a certain philosophic mental 
education and bent, which makes it possible to assess 
the value of phenomena in their reciprocal relations, and 
to estimate correctly the imponderabilia. The effort to 
produce this higher intellectual standard in the officers’ 
corps must* be felt in their training from the military 
school onwards, and must find its expression in a school 
of military education of a higher class than exists at 
present. 

• A military academy as such was contemplated by 
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Scharnhorst. To-day it has assumed rather the character 
of a preparatory school for the General Staff. Instruc- 
tion in history and mathematics is all that remains of its 
forgier importance. The instruction in military history 
was entirely divested of its scientific character by the 
method of application employed, and became wholly 
subservient to tactics. In this way the meaning of the 
' study of military history was obscured, and even to-day, 
so far as I know, the lectures on military history primarily 
serve purposes of directly professional’ education. I can- 
not say how far the language teaching imparts the spirit 
of foreign tongues. At any rate, it culminates in the 
examination for interpreterships, and thus pursues a 
directly practical end. This development was in a certain 
sense necessary. A quite specifically professional educa- 
tion of the officers of the General Staff is essential under 
present conditions. I will not decide whether it was 
therefore necessary’ to limit the broad and truly aca- 
demical character of the institution. In any case, we 
need in the army of to-day an institution which gives 
opportunity for the independent study of military science 
from the higher standpoint, and provides at the same 
time a comprehensive general education. I believe that 
the military academy could be developed into such an 
institution, without any necessity of abandoning the direct 
preparation of the officers for service on the General Staff. 
By the side of the military sciences propet* which might 
be limited in many directions, lectures on general scientific 
subjects might be organized, to which admission should 
be free. In similar lectures the great military problems 
might be discussed from the standpoint of military 
philosophy, and the hearers might gain some insight 
into the legitimacy of war, its relations to politics, the 
co-operation of material and impohderable forces, the 
importance of free personality under the pressure of 
necessary phenomena, sharp contradictions* and violent 
opposition, as well as into the duties of a commander 
viewed from the higher standpoint. 

Limitation and concentration of 'che compulsory •sub- 
jects, such as are now arranged on ai? educational plaQ 
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in three consecutive annual courses, and the institution 
of free lectures on subjects of general culture, intended 
not only to educate officers of the Gene'ral Staff, but to 
train men who are competent to disch£irge the highest 
military and civic duties — this is what is required for*the 
highest military educational institution of the German 
iarmy. 



CHAPTER XII 


PREPARATION FOR THE NAVAL WAR 

“ Germany’s future lies on the ^sea.” A proiid saying, 
which contains a great truth. Ifthe German people wish 
to attain a distinguished future and fulfil their mission 
of civilization, they must adopt a world policy and act as 
a World Power. This task can only be performed if they 
are supported by an adequate sea power. Our fleet must 
be so strong at least that a war with us involves such 
dangers, even to the strongest opponent, that the losses, 
which might be e.xpected, would endanger his position as 
a World Power. 

Now, as proved in another place, we can only stake our 
forces safely on a world policy if our political and military 
superiority on the conrtinent of Europe be immovably 
established. This goal is not yet reached, and must bg 
our first objective. Nevertheless, we must now take 
steps to develop by sea also a power which is sufficient 
for our pretensions. It is, on the one hand, indispensably 
necessary for the full security of our Continental position 
that we guard our coasts and repel oversea attacks. On 
the other hand, it is an absolute economic necessity for us 
to protect the freedom of the seas — by arms if needs be — 
since our people depend for livelihood on the export 
industry, and this, again, requires a large import trade. 
The political greatness of Germany rests not least on her 
flourishing economic life and her oversea trade. The 
maintenance of the freedom of the seas must therefore 
be always before o.ur eyes as the object of all our naval 
constructions. Our efforts must not be merely directed 
towards the necessary repulse ofrhastile attacks; wa must 
be*^ conscious of the higher ideal, that we wish to fol|pw 
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an effective world policy, and that our naval power is 
destined ultirhately to support this world policy. 

: Unfortunately, we did not adopt this view at the start, 
when w^Tirst ventured on the open«ea, . Much valuaijle 
time was wasted in striving for limited and insufficient 
objects. The Emperor William II. was destined to be the 
fijrst to grasp this question in its bearing on the world’s 
history, and to treat it accordingly. All our earlier naval 
activity must be sg|^ down as fruitless. 

We have been bulJed for years in building a fleet. Most 
varied considerations guided our policy. A clear, definite 
ptogramme was first drawn up by the great Naval Act of 
1900, the supplementary laws of 1906, and the regula- 
tions as to the life of the ships in 1908. It is, of course, 
improbable that the last word has been said on the sub- 
ject. The needs of the future will decide, since there 
can be no certain standard for the naval forces which a 
State may require : 'that depends on the claims which 
are put forward, and on the armaments of the other 
nations. At first the only object w’as to show our flag 
on the sea and on the coasts on which we traded. The 
first duty of the fleet was to safeguard this commerce. 
Opposition to the great outlay thu% necessitated was soon 
shown by a party which considered a fleet not merely 
superfluous for Germany, but actually dangerous, and 
objected to the plans of the Government, which they 
stigmatized as. boundless, .\nother party was content 
with a simple scheme of coast-protection only, and thought 
this object attained if so'hie important points on the coast 
were defended by artillery and cheap flotillas of gunboats 
were stationed at various places. 

This view was not long maintained. All discerning 

K rsons were convinced of the necessity to face and drive 
ck an aggressive rival on the high seas. It was recog- 
nized that ironclads were needed for this, since the 
aggressor woifld have them at his disposal. But this polic)^ 
it was thought, could be satisfied by half-measures. The 
so-called AHsfallkorielten were sanctioned, but emphasis 
wan IMd on the fact\hat we were far from wishing^to 
OiMKipete with the existing large navies, and that we should 
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naturally be content with a fleet of the second rank. This 
standpoint wa^ soon recognized to be untenable, and there 
was a fresh current of feeling, whose adherents supported 
tlje view that the costly ironclads could be made super- 
fluous by building in their place a large number of torpedo- 
boats. These, in spite of their small fighting capacity, 
would be able to attack the strongest ironclads by well- 
aimed torpedoes. It was soon realized that this theory 
rested on a fallacy — that a countpj- like the German 
Empire, which depends ort an extensive foreign trade in 
order to find work and food fo# its growing population, 
and, besides, is hated everywhere because of its political 
and economic prosperity, could not forego a strong arma- 
ment at sea and on its coasts. At last a standpoint had 
been reached which corresponded with actual needs. 

The different abortive attempts to solve the navy ques- 
tion in the most inexpensive manner have cost us much 
money and, above all, as already stated, much time ; so 
that, at the present day, when we stand in the midst of a 
great crises in the world’s history, we must summon all our 
strength to make up for lost opportunities, and to build a 
thoroughly effective ocean-going fleet of warships in addi- 
tion to an adequate guard for our coasts. We have at 
last come to see that the protection of our commerce and 
the defence of our shores cannot possibly be the only 
object of such a fleet, but that it, like the land army, is an 
instrument for carrying out the political ends of the State 
and supporting its justifiable ambitions. There can be no 
question of such limited objects as protection of com- 
merce and passive coast defence. A few cruisers are 
enough to protect commerce in times of peace ; but in 
war the only way to safeguard it is to defeat and, where 
possible, destroy the hostile fleet. ^ A direct protection of 
all trade lines is obviously impossible. Comrherce can 
only be protected indirectly by the defeat ^of the enemy. 
A passive defence of the coast can never count on perma- 
nent success. The American War of Secession, amongst 
others, showed that sufficiently. 

The object of our fleet, therefore„is to defeat our pos- 
sible rivals at sea, and force them to make terms, in oAjer 
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to guarantee unimpeded commerce to our merchantmen 
apd to protect our colonies. 

It is therefore an erroneous idea that our fleet exists 
merely for defence, and must be built with that vie^. 
Its is intended to meet our political needs, and must there- 
fore be capable of being employed according to the exi- 
gencies of the political position ; on the offensive, when 
the political situation demands it, and an attack promises 
success ; on the l?r/ensive, when we believe that more 
advantages can be obtained in* this way. At the present 
day, indeed, the politica.* grouping of the Great Powers 
makes a strategical offensive by sea an impossibility. 
We must, however, reckon with the future, and then 
circumstances may arise which would render possible an 
offensive war on a large scale. 

The strength which we wish to give to our fleet must 
therefore be calculated with regard to its probable duties 
in war. It is obvious that we must not merely consider 
the possible opponents who at the moment are weaker 
than we are, but rather, and principally, those who are 
stronger, unless we were in the position to avoid a con- 
flict with them under all circumstances. Our fleet must 
in any case be so powerful that our strongest antagonist 
shrinks from attacking u% without convincing reasons. 
If he determines to attack us, we must have at least a 
chance of victoriously repelling this attack — in other 
wotds, of inflicting such heavy loss on the enemy that he 
will decline in ^his own interests to carry on the war to the 
bitter end, and that he will see his own position threatened 
if he exposes himself to these losses. 

This conception of our duty on the sea points directly 
to the fact that the English fleet must set the standard 
by which to estimate, the necessary size of our naval 
preparations. A war with England is probably that 
which we shall first have to fight out by sea ; the possi- 
bility of victoriously repelling an English attack must be 
the guiding principle for our naval pVeparations ; and if 
the English continuously increase their fleet, we must 
inevitamy follow theun on the same road, even beyqpd 
thd limits of our present Naval Estimates. 
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We must not, however, forget that it will not be possible 
for us for many years to attack on the open sea the far 
superior English fleet. We may only hope, by the com- 
bkiation of the* fleet'with the coast fortifications, the air- 
fleet, and the commercial war, to defend ourselves success- 
fully against this our strongest opponent, as was shown 
in the chapter on the next naval war. The enemy must 
be wearied out and exhausted by the enf:)rcement of the 
blockade, and by fighting againsjr<i<lll the expedients 
which we shall employ for the defence of our Coast ; our 
fleet, under the protection of tl?ese expedients, will con- 
tinually inflict partial losses on him, and thus gradually 
we shall be able to challenge him to a pitched battle 
on the high seas. These are the lines that our prepara- 
tion for war must follow. A strong coast fortress as a 
base for our fleet, from which it can easily and at any 
moment take the offensive, and on, which the waves of 
the hostile superiority can break harmlessly, is the recog- 
nized and necessary preliminary condition for this class 
of war. Without such a trustworthy coast fortress, built 
with a view to offensive operations, our fleet could be 
closely blockaded by the enemy, and prevented from any 
offensive movements. Mines alone cannot close the 
navigation so effectively that the enemy cannot break 
through, nor can they keep it open in such a way that 
we should be able* to adopt the offensive under all circum- 
stances. For this purpose permanent works are necessary 
which command the navigation, and allow mines to be 
placed. 

I cannot decide the question whether our coast defence, 
which in the North Sea is concentrated in Heligoland 
and Borkum, corresponds to these requirements. If it 
is not so, then our first most seriojis duty must, be to fill 
up the existing gaps, in order to create an assured base for 
our naval operations. This is a national duty which we 
dare not evade, although it demands great sacrifices 
from us. Even tfie further development of o'Ur fleet, 
important as that is, would sink yito the background as 
compared with the urgency of this duty, because its only 
action against the English fleet which hc^lds out hny 
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prospect of success ‘presupposes the existence of some 
such fortress. 

But the question must be looked at from another aspect. 

The 'Morocco negotiations in thq sunyner of igii dis- 
played the unmistakable hostility of England to 'us. 
They showed that England is determined to hinder by 
force any real expansion of Germany’s power. Only the 
fear of the possible intervention of England deterred us. 
from claiming a sphere of interests of our own in Morocco, 
and, nevertheless^ >he atten>pt to assert our unquestion- 
able rights in North Africa provoked menacing utterances 
from various English sfatesmen. 

If we consider this behaviour in connection with 
England’s military preparations, there can be no doubt 
that England serioufely contemplates attacking Germany 
should the occasion arise. The concentration of the 
English naval forces in the North Sea, the feverish haste 
to increase the English fleet, the construction of new 
naval stations, undisguisedly intended for action against 
Germany, of which we have already spoken ; the English 
espionage, lately vigorously practised, on the German 
coasts, combined with continued attempts to enlist allies 
against us and to isolate us in Europe — all this can only 
be reasonably interpreted as a course of preparation for 
an aggressive war. At any rate, it is quite impossible 
to regard the English preparations as defensive and pro- 
tective measures only ; for the English Government knows 
perfeotly well that Germany cannot think of attacking Eng- 
land : such 5n attempt would be objectless from the first. 
Since the destruction of the German naval power lies 
in the distinct interests of England and her schemes for 
world empire, we must reckon at least with the possibility 
of an English attack. We must make it clear to ourselves 
that we are not able to postpone this attack as we wish. 
It has been already mentioned that the recent attitude of 
Italy may precipitate a European crisis ; we must make 
up our minds, then, that England will attack us on some 
prete.xt or. other soon, before the existing balance of power, 
which is very favqiftafile for England, is shifted possibly 
to her disadvantage. Especially, if the Unionist T^^rty 
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comes into power again, must we reckon upon a strong 
English Imperial policy which may easily bring about 
war. 

U/ider these circumstances we cannot complete our 
armament by sea and our coast defences in peaceful 
leisure, in accordance with theoretical principles. On 
the contrary, we must strain our financial resources in 
brder to carry on, and if possible to accelerate, the 
expansion of our fleet, together with Uj/j lortification of 
our coast. It would be justifiable, urloer the conditions, 
to meet our financial requirement,^ by loans, if no other 
means can be found ; for here questions of the greatest 
moment are at stake — questions, it may fairly be said, of 
existence. 

Let us imagine the endless misery which a protracted 
stoppage or definite destruction of our oversea trade would 
bring upon the whole nation, and, in particular, on the 
masses of the industrial classes who 'live on our export 
trade. This consideration by itself shows the absolute 
necessity of strengthening our naval forces in combina- 
tion with our coast defences so thoroughly that we can 
look forward to the decisive campaign with equanimity. 
Even the circumstance '^that we cannot, perhaps, find 
crews at once for the ships whjch we are building need 
not check the activity of our dockyards ; for these ships 
will be valuable to r^lace the loss in vessels which must 
occur in any case. . 

The rapid completion of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal is 
of great importance, in order that our largest* men-of- war 
may appear unexpectedly in the Baltic or in the North 
Sea. But it does not meet all military requirements. 
It is a question whether it is not expedient to obtain 
secure communication by a canal between the mouth of 
the Ems, the Bay of Jahde, and the* mouth of the Elbe, 
in order to afford our fleet more possibilities of concentra- 
tion. All three waters form a sally-port in*the North 
Sea, and it would be* certainly a great advantage if our 
battleships could unexpectedly ynite in these three 
place^. I cannot give any opinion as'tp the feasibility of 
this scheme. If it is feasible, we ought to shirk no sacri^ 
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fices to realize it. Sti^h a canal might prove of decisive 
value, since our main prospect of success depends on our 
ability to break up the forces of the enemy by continuous 
unexpected attacks, and on our tl\us fi^fding an oppor- 
tunity to inflict heavy losses upon him. * 

As regards the development of the fleet itself, we must 
push on the completion of our battle-fleet, which consists 
of ships of tln^ line and the usual complement of large, 
cruisers. It doee not possess in its present condition an 
effective value in ptoportion*to its numbers. There can 
be no doubt on this point. Five of the ships of the line, of 
the Kaiser class, are qu*te obsolete, and the vessels of the 
Wittelsbach class carry as heaviest guns only 24-centi- 
metre cannons, which must be considered quite inade- 
quate for a sea-battle' of to-day. We are in a worse plight 
with regard to our large cruisers. The five ships of the 
Hansa class have no fighting value ; the three large 
cruisers of the Prince class {Adalbert, Friedrich Karl, 
Heinrich) fulfil their purpose neither in speed, effective 
range, armament, nor armour - plating. Even the 
armoured cruisers Fiirst Bismarck, Boon, York, Gneisenau, 
and Scharnhorst do not correspond in any respect to 
modern requirements. If we wish, therefore, to be really 
ready for a war, we must shorten the time allowed for 
building, and replace as Vapidly as possible these totally 
useless vessels — nine large cruisers and five battleships 
—by new and, thoroughly effective ships. 

Anyone who regards the lowering thunder-clouds on 
the political horizoif will admit this necessity. The 
English may storm and protest ever so strongly: care 
for our country must stand higher than all political and 
all financial considerations. We must create new types 
of battleships, which may be superior to the English in 
speed and fighting qualities. That is no light task, for 
the most modern English ships of the line have reached a 
high stage 6f perfection, and the newest English cruisers 
are little inferior in fighting value to the battleships proper. 
But superiority in individual units, together with the 
gi'e&test possible reddiftess for war, are the only means by 
which a few ships can be made to do, at any rate, what is 
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most essential. Since the Krupp giins possess a certain 
advantage — which is not, in fact, very great — over the 
English heavy aaval guns, it is possible to gain a start 
in this department, and to equip our ships with superior 
attacking power! A more powerful artillery is a large 
factor in success, which becomes more marked the more 
it is possible to distribute the battery on the ship in such 
a way that all the guns may be simultai^ously trained 
to either side or straight ahead. 

Besides the battle-fleet proper, the /fOrpedo-bqats play 
a prominent part in strategic offence and defence alike. 
The torpedo-fleet, therefore — espdtially having regard to 
the crushing superiority of England — requires vigorous 
encouragement, and all the more so because, so far, at 
least, as training goes, we possess a true factor of superi- 
ority in them. In torpedo-boats we are, thanks to the 
high standard of training in the personnel and the excel- 
lence of construction, ahead of all other navies. We 
must endeavour to keep this position, especially as regards 
the torpedqes, in which, according to the newspaper 
accounts, other nations are competing with us, by trying 
to excel us in range of the projectile at high velocity. We 
must also devote our full attention to submarines, and 
endeavour to make these vessels more effective in attack. 
If we succeed in developing this branch of our navy, so 
that it meets the military requirements in every direction, 
and combines an increased radius of effectiveness with in- 
creased speed and seaworthiness, we shall achieve^ great 
results with these vessels in the defence of our coasts 
and in unexpected attacks on the enemy’s squadrons. A 
superior efficiency in this field would be extraordinarily 
advantageous to us. 

Last, not least, we must devote ourselves more ener- 
getically to the development of aviation for naval 
purposes. If it were possible to make airships and flymg- 
machines thoroughly available for war, so that* they could 
be employed in unfavourable weather and for aggressive 
purposes, they might render essential services to the 
fleet. The air-fleet would then, as already explained in 
Chapter VI 11 ., be able to report succdssfuily, to spy out 
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favourable opportuilities for attacks by the battle-fleet 
dr the torpedo-fleet, and to give early notice of the 
approach of the enemy in superior force. It would also 
be able to prevent the enemy’s airsljips f(om reconnoitring, 
and would thus facilitate the execution of surprise 
attacks. Again, it could repulse or frustrate attacks on 
naval depots and great shipping centres. If our air- 
ships could »<^nly be so largely developed that they, on 
their side, couW undertake an attack and carry fear and 
destruction to the English coasts, they would lend still 
more effective aid to our fleet when fighting against the 
superior force of the enemy. It can hardly be doubted 
that technical improvements will before long make it 
possible to perform such services. A pronounced superi- 
ority of our air-fle&t over the English would contribute 
largely to equalize the difference in strength of the two 
navies more and more during the course of the war. It 
should be the more possible to gain a superiority in this field 
because our supposed enemies have not any start on us, and 
we can compete for the palm of victory on equal terms. 

Besides the campaign against the enemy’s war-fleet, 
preparations must be carefully made in peace-time for 
the war on commerce, which vtould be especially effective 
in a struggle against England, as that country needs 
imports more than any other. Consequently great results 
would follow if we succeeded in cfisiurbing the enemy’s 
commerce and harassing his navigation. The difficulties 
of such an undertaking have been discussed in a previous 
chapter. Tit is all tbe more imperative to organize our 
preparations in such a way that the swift ships intended 
for the commercial war should be able to reach their scene 
of activity unexpectedly before the enemy has been able 
to block our harbours. The auxiliary cruisers must be 
SO equipped in peace-time that when on the open sea they 
may assume the character of warships at a moment’s 
notice, when ordered by wireless telegraphy to do so. 

A- rapid mobilization is especially important in the navy, 
since we must be ready for a sudden attack at any time, 

« in time of pdace. History tells us what to expect 
i Englisli on this head. 
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In the middle of peace they bomi’arded Copenhagen 
from September 2 to September 5, 1807, and carried off 
the Danish fleet. *Four hundred houses were burnt, 2,000 
damaged, 3,000 pcacefi^l and innocent inhabitants ‘were 
killed If some explanation, though no justification, of 
the conduct of England is seen in the lawlessness of all 
conditions then existing, and in the equally ruthless acts 
of. Napoleon, still the occurrence shows distipctly of what 
measures England is capable if her command of the seas 
is endangered. And this practice has nd’t been forgotten. 
On July II and 12, 1882, exactly thirty years ago, Alex- 
andria was similarly bombarded in peace-time, and Egypt 
occupied by the English under the hypocritical pretext 
that Arabi Pasha had ordered a massacre of the foreigners. 
The language of such historical facts Is clear. It is well 
not to forget them. 

The Russo-Japanese War also is a warning how modern 
wars begin ; so also Italy, with her political and military 
attack on Turkey. Turkish ships, suspecting nothing of 
war, were attacked and captured by the Italians. 

Now, it must not be denied that such a method of 
opening a campaign as was adopted by Japan and Italy 
may be justified under certain conditions. The interests 
of the State may turn the scale. The brutal violence 
shown to a weak opponent, such’ as is displayed in the 
above-described English procedure, has nothing in com- 
mon with a course of action politically justifiable. 

A surprise attack, in order to be justified, must be made 
in the first place only on the armed forces of the hostile 
State, not on peaceful inhabitants. A further necessary 
preliminary condition is that the tension of the political 
situation brings the possibility or probability of a war 
clearly before the eyes of both parties, so that an expecta- 
tion of, and preparations for, war ’can be assume^. 
Otherwise the attack becomes a treacherous crime. If 
the required preliminary conditions are granteU, then a 
political coup is as justifiable as a surprise attack in war- 
fare, since it tries to derive advantage from an unwarrant- 
able carelessness of the opponent. * A 'definite principle 
of right can never be formulated in this question, since 
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everything depend^ on the views taken of the position, 
and these may be very divergent among the parties con- 
cerned. History alone can pass a final verdict on the 
conduct of States. But in no c^se can a formal rule of 
right in such cases— especially when a question of life or 
death is depending on it, as was literally the fact in the 
Manchurian War as regards Japan — limit the undoubted 
right of th», State. If Japan had not obtained from the 
very first th^ absolute command of the seas, the war 
with Russia would have befen hopeless. She was justified, 
therefore, in employing the most extreme measures. No 
such interests were at stake for England either in 1807 
or 1882, and Italy’s proceedings in 1911 are certainly 
doubtful from the standpoint of political morality. 

These examplesr however, show what we may expect 
from England, and we must be the more prepared to 
find her using this right to attack without warning, 
since we also m^ be under the necessity of using this 
right. Our mobilization preparations must therefore bq 
ready for all such eventualities, especially in the period 
after the dismissal of the reservists. 

Public policy forbids any discussion of the steps that 
must be taken to secure that* our fleet is ready for war 
during this time. Under all circumstances, however, our 
coast defences must be continuously ready for fighting, 
and permanently garrisoned in timps of political tension. 
The mines, must also be prepared for action without 
delay. The whole materiel requisite for the purpose 
must be on the spdt ready for instant use. So, too, all 
measures for the protection of commerce at the mouths 
of our rivers and in the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal must be 
put in force directly the situation becomes strained. 
This is a mere simple precept of self-protection. We 
njusf also attach aV much importance to the observation 
and intelligence service on our coasts in peace-time as is 
done in England. 

When we realize in their entirety the mass of prepara- 
tions which are required for the maintenance of our place 
among the Great Powers by the navy, we see that extra- 
ordinarily exacting demands will be made on. fhe re- 
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sources of our people. These weigk the heavier for the 
moment, since the crisis of the hour forces us to quite 
exceptional exertions, and the expenditure on the fleet 
must go hand-in?hand^ with very energetic preparations 
on l&nd. If we do not possess the strength or the self- 
devotion to meet this twofold demand, the increase of 
the fleet must be delayed, and we must restrict ourselves 
to bringing our coast defences to such a pitc^of complete- 
ness as will meet all our requirements. Any acceleration in 
our shipbuilding would have to be provisionally dropped. 

In opposition to this view, it is urged from one quarter 
that we should limit our fortification of the coast to 
what is absolutely necessary, devote all our means to 
developing the fleet, and lay the greatest stress on the 
number of the ships and their readiness for war, even 
in case of the reserve fleet. This view starts from the 
presupposition that, in face of so strong and well-equipped 
a fleet as the Naval Act contemplates for Germany, 
England would never resolve to declare war on us. It 
is also safe to assume that a fleet built expressly on uni- 
form tactical principles represents a more powerful 
fighting force than we have to-day in an equal number of 
heterogeneous battleshipst 

I cannot myself, however, endorse this view. On the 
one hand, it is to be feared that the fighting strength of 
the hostile fleets increases quicker than that of ours; 
on the other hand, I believe that the general situation 
makes war with England inevitable, even if our jaaval 
force in the shortest time reaches Its statutdiry strength 
in modern men-of-war. My view, therefore, is that we 
must first of all lay the solid foundation without which 
any successful action against the superior forces of the 
enemy is unthinkable. Should the coast fortifications 
fail to do what is e.xpccted from theln, success is' qqjte 
impossible. 

It is, however, all the more our duty to spai% no sacri- 
fices to carry out bvtk objects — the enlargement of the 
fleet, as well as whatever may still be necessary to the 
perfecting of our coast defences.' Though this latter 
point* calls for the first attention, the great necessity for* 
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the increase of the nlivy admits of no doubt. If we do 
not to-day stake everything on strengthening our fleet, 
to insure at least the possibility of a successful war, and 
if we dnce more allow our pfobablp opponent to gain a 
start which it will be scarcely possible to make up in 'the 
future, we must renounce for many years to come any 
place among the World Powers. 

Under these circumstances, no one who cherishes 
German sentirf?»nts and German hopes will advocate a 
policy of renunciation. On* the contrary, we must try 
not only to prosecute simultaneously the fortification of 
the coast and the devefopment of the fleet, but we must 
so accelerate the pace of our shipbuilding that the re- 
quirements of the Naval Act will be met by 1914 — a 
result quite possible According to expert opinion. 

The difficult plight in which we are to-day, as regards 
our readiness for war, is due to two causes in the past. 
It has been produced in the first place because, from 
love of the pleasures of peace, we have in the long years 
since the founding of the German Empire neglected to 
define and strengthen our place among the Powers of 
Europe, and to win a free hand in world politics, while 
around us the other Powers wen? growing more and more 
threatening. It was, in my opinion, the most serious 
mistake in German policy that a final settling of accounts 
with France was not effected at a tiyie when the state of 
international .affairs was favourable and success might 
confidently have been expected. There has, indeed, been 
no lack of t)pportunifies. We have only our policy of 
peace and renunciation to thank for the fact that we are 
placed in this difficult position, and are confronted by 
the momentous choice between resigning ail claim to 
world power or disputing this claim against numerically 
suf^rior enemies, ‘t his policy somewhat resembles the 
supmeness for which England has herself to blame, when 
she refusett her assistance to the Southern States in the 
American War of Secession, and thus allowed a Power 
to arise in.the form of the United States of North America, 
already, alth&u^ barely fifty years have elapsed, 
ibreatens England's own position as a World Power. * But 
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the consequences of our peace pojcy hit us harder than 
England has suffered under her former American policy. 
The place of Great Britain as a Great Power is far more 
secured by her jnsular position and her commatfd of the 
seis than ours, which is threatened on all sides by more 
powerful enemies. It is true that one cannot anticipate 
success in any war with certainty, and there was always the 
•possibility during the past forty years that- we might not 
succeed in conquering France as effect«Sliy as we would 
have wished. This uncertainty is inseparable from every 
war. Neither in 1866 nor in 1870 could Bismarck foresee 
the degree of success which w 5 uld fall to him, but he 
dared to fight. The greatness of the statesman is shown 
when at the most favourable moment he has the courage 
to undertake what is the hecessafy and, according to 
human calculation, the best course. Just Fate decides 
the issue. 

The second cause of our present position is to be seen 
in the fact that we started to build our fleet too late. 
The chief mistake which we have made is that, after the 
year i88g, when we roused ourselves to vote the Branden- 
burg type of ship, we sank back until 1897 into a period 
of decadence, while coniplete lack of system prevailed in 
all matters concerning the fleet. We have also begun 
far too late to develop systematically our coast defences, 
so that the most essential duties which spring out of the 
political situation are unfulfilled, since we Jiave not fore- 
seen this situation nor prepared for it. « 

This experience must be a lesion to us In the future. 
We must never let the petty cares and needs of the 
moment blind us to the broad views which must determine 
our world policy. We must always adopt in good time 
those measures which are seen to be necessary for the 
future, even though they make hedvy financial cal^ on 
our resources. 

This is the point of view that we must keep in mind 
with regard to our naval armament. Even At the 
eleventh hour we may make up a little for lo^t time. It. 
will be a heinous mistake if we do fiot perform this'duty 
det^tedly. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE A*R^y AND POPULAR EDUCATION 

• ^ 

The polity of peace and restraint has brought us to a posi- 
tion in which we can only assert our place among the 
Great Powers and secure the conditions of life for the future 
by the greatest expenditure of treasure and, so far as hu- 
man conjecture can gg, of blood. We shall be compelled, 
therefore, to adopt, without a moment’s delay, special mea- 
sures which will enable us to be more or less a match for our 
enemies — I mean accelerated ship-building and rapid in- 
crease of the army. We must always bear in mind in 
the present that we have to provide for the future. 

Apart from the requirements of the moment, we must 
never forget to develop the elements on which not only our 
military strength, but also the political power of the State 
ultimately rest. We must maintain the physical and mental 
health of the nation, and this can only be done if we aim 
at a progressive development of popular education in the 
widest sense, corresponding to the external changes in the 
conditions and'demands of existence. 

Whild it is«the duty of the State to guide her citizens to 
the highest moral and mental development, on the other 
hand the elements of strength, rooted in the people, react 
upon the efficiency of the State. Only when supported by 
the strong, unanimous will of the nation can the State 
achieve really great results ; she is therefore doubly inter- 
ested in promoting the physical and mental growth of the 
nation. Hey duty and her justification consist in this en- 
deavour, for she draws from the fulfilment of this duty the 
strength and capacity to be in the highest sense true to it. 

- It .>S» under present .conditions, expedient also from 
thh m^ely military^ standpoint to provide not onIy*for 

• aai i6 
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the healthy physical development bf our growing youth, 
but also to raise its intellectual Slevel. For while the 
demands which modern war makes have increased in 
every direction,'' the term of service has been shortened 
in order to make enlistment in very great humbers 
possible. Thus the full consummation of military train- 
ing cannot be attained unless recruits enter the army well 
equipped physically and mentally, and bringing with 
’them patriotic sentiments worthy of^^the honourable 
profession of arms. 

We have already shown in a previous chapter how 
important it is to raise the culture of the officers and non- 
commisioned officers to the best of our power, in order to 
secure not only a greater and more independent indi- 
vidual efficiency, but also a deeper and more lasting 
influence on the men ; but this influence of the superiors 
must always remain limited if it cannot count on finding 
in the men a receptive and intelligent material. This 
fact is especially clear when we grafep the claims which 
modern war will make on the individual fighter. In 
order to meet these demands fully, the people must be 
properly educated. 

Each individual must, in modern warfare, display a 
large measure of inde^jendent judgment, calm grasp of 
the facts, and bold resolution, In the open methods of 
fighting, the infantryman, after his appointed duty has 
been assigned himr is to a great degree thrown on his 
own resources ; he may often have to take- over the com- 
mand of his own section if the losses among^ his superiors 
are heavy. The artilleryman wifi have to work his gun 
single-handed when tlie section leaders and gun captains 
have fallen victims to the shrapnel fire ; the patrols and 
despatch-riders are often left to themselves in the middle 
of the enemy’s country ; and the sapper, who is working 
against a counter-mine, will often find himself {unex- 
pectedly face to face with the enemy, and has no resource 
left beyond his own professional knowledgfb and deter- 
mination. 

But not only are higher claims made on the indepeiulent 
responsibility of the individual *in*qiQ^era Int 
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the strain on the phjfsiqne will probably be far greater 
in the future than in previous wars. This change is due 
partly to the large size of the armies, partly to the greater 
efficiency of the firearms. All movements in large masses 
are moife exacting in themselves ths^n sinailar movements 
in small detachments, since they are never carried but 
so smoothly. The shelter and food of great masses can 
never be so good as with smaller bodies; the depth of 
the marching'columns, which increases with the masses,* 
adds to the difiiculties of any movements — abbreviated 
rest at night, irregular houfs for meals, unusual times 
for marching, etc. The increased range of modern fire- 
arms extends the actuarfighting zone, and, in combina- 
tion with the larger fronts, necessitates wide detours 
whenever the troops attempt enveloping movements or 
other changes of position on the battlefield. 

In the face of these higher demands, the amount of 
work done in the army has been enormously increased. 
The State, however, 4 ias done little to prepare our young 
men better for military service, while tendencies are 
making themselves felt in the life of the people which 
exercise a very detrimental influence on their education. 
I specially refer to the ever-growing encroachments of a 
social-democratic, anti-patriotic •feeling, and, hand-in- 
hand with this, the flocking of the population into the 
large towns, which is unfavourable to physical develop- 
ment. This result is clearly shown, by the enlistment 
statistics. At .the present day, out of all the German- 
born military units, over 6*14 per cent, come from the large 
towns, 7*37 iffer cent, frdm the medium-sized towns, 22‘34 
per cent, from the small or country towns, and 64'i5 per 
cent, from the rural districts; while the distribution of the 
population between town and country is quite different. 
According to the census of 1905, the rural population 
amoyhted to 42*5 per cent., the small or country towns 
to 25'5 per cent., the medium-sized towns to I2'9 per 
cent., and the lar^e towns to ig’i per cent, of the entire 
number of inhabitants. The proportion has probably 
.<ffiangfd since that year still more unfavourably for the 
rurai* i^pulation, wplle ^tbe large towns have increased 
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in population. These figures cleany show the physical 
deterioration of the town population, and signify a ^nger 
to our national life, not merely in respect of physicjue, 
but in the inte'llect and compact unity of the ^nation. 
Thp rural population ‘forms part and parcel of the army. 
A thousand bonds unite the troops and the families of 
their members, so far as they come from the country; 
everyone who studies the inner life of our army is aware 
of this. The interest felt in the soldier^ life is intense. 
It is the same spirit, transmitted from one to another. 
The relation of the army to the population of the great 
cities which send a small and e?^er-diminishing fraction 
of their sons into the army is quite different. A certain 
opposition exists between the population of the great 
cities and the country-folk, who, from a military point 
of view, form the backbone of the nation. Similarly, 
the links between the army and the large towns have 
loosened, and large sections of the population in the great 
cities are absolutely hostile to the service. 

It is in the direct interests of the State to raise the 
physical health of the town population by all imaginable 
means, not only in order to enable more soldiers to be 
enlisted, but to bring the beneficial effect of military 
training more extensively to bear on the town population, 
and so to help to make our social conditions more healthy. 
Nothing promotes unity of spirit and sentiment like the 
comradeship of milivary service. 

So far as I can judge, it is not factory 'work alone in 
itself which exercises a detrimentaji effect on, the 'physical 
development and, owing to its monotony, on the mental 
development also, but the general conditions of life, 
inseparable from such work, are prejudicial. Apart 
from many forms of employment in factories which are 
directly injurious to health, the factors which stunt physical 
development may be found in the housing conditioixs, in 
the pleasure-seeking town life, and in alcohqlism. This 
latter vice is far more prevalent in the large cities than 
in the rural districts’, and, in combination with thb other 
influences of the great city, pro^uQss far more haiunful' 
resi^lts. 
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It is therefore the unmistakable duty of the State, first, 
to fight alcoholism with every weapon, ,if necessary by 
relentlessly taxing all kinds of alcoholic drinks, and by 
Strictly limiting the right to sell them ;* secondly, roost 
emphatic encouragement must be given to all efforts to 
improve the housing conditions of the working population, 
and to withdraw the youth of the towns from the ruinous 
influences of a life of amusements. In Munich, Bavarian 
officers have recently made* a praiseworthy attempt to 
occupy th 5 *leisure time of the young men past the age of 
attendance at school with health -producing military 
exercises. The young men’s clubs which Field-Marshal 
V. d. Goltz is trying to establish aim at similar objects. 
Such undertakings eught to be vigorously carried out 
in every large town, and supported by the State, from 
purely physical as well as social considerations. The 
gymnastic instructi<in in the schools and gymnastic clubs 
has an undoubtedly beneficial effect on physical develop- 
ment, and deserves every encouragement ; .finally, on 
these grounds, as well as all others, the system of uni- 
versal service should have been made an effective reality. 
It is literally amazing to notica, the excellent effect of 
military service on the physical development of the 
recruits. The authorities In charge of the reserves should 
have been instructed to make the population of the great 
cities serve in larger numbers than hitherto. 

On tlj^ other hand, a warning must, in my opinion, be 
issued against two tendencies : first, against the continual 
curtailing of the working hours for factory hands and 
artisans; and, secondly, against crediting sport with an 
exaggerated value for the national health. As already 
pointed out, it is usually not the work itself, but the 
circumstances attendant on working together in large 
nunfbers that are prejudicial. 

The wish* to shorten the working hours on principle, 
except to a moderate degree, unless any exceptionally 
unfavourable conditions of work are present, is, in my 
opinion^ an immoral«endeavour, and a complete miscom- 
pjreheMion of the feal value of work. It is in itself*the 
greatest blessing which m;?fn knows, and ill betide the 
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nation which regards it no longer as a moral duty, but as 
the necessary means of earning a livelihood and paying 
for amusementsi Stfenuous labour alone produdes men 
and characters, and those nations who have been com- 
pelled to win their living in a continuous struggle against 
a rude climate have often achieved the greatest exploits, 
and shown the greatest vitality. 

So long as the Dutch steeled their ‘Strength by un- 
remitting conflict with the sea, so long as they^fought for 
religious liberty against the Spanish supremacy, they 
were a nation of historical importance ; now, when they 
live mainly for money-making and enjoyment, and lead 
a politically neutral existence, without great ambitions 
or great wars, their importance ha% sunk low, and will 
not rise again until they take a part in the struggle of 
the civilized nations. In Germany that stock which was 
destined to bring back our country from degradation to 
historical importance did not grow up on the fertile banks 
of the Rhine or the Danube, but on the sterile sands of 
the March. 

We must preserve the stern, industrious, old-Prussian 
feeling, and carry the rdst of Germany with us to Kant’s 
conception of life ; we must continuously steel our strength 
by great political and economic endeavours, and must 
not be content with what we have already attained, or 
abandon ourselves to the indolent pursuit of pleasure ; 
thus only we shall remain healthy in mind and b®dy, and 
able to keep our place in the world. “ 

Where Nature herself does not compel hard toil, or 
where with growing wealth wide sections of the people 
are inclined to follow a life of pleasure rather than of 
work, society and the State must vie in taking care that 
work does not become play, or play work. It is V{prk, 
regarded as a duty, that forges men, not fanciful play* 
Sport, which is spreading more and more amdhgst us too, 
must always remain ‘a means of recreation, not an.end in 
itself, if it IS to be justified at all. We must nevdr forget . 
this. Hard, laborious work has*m£(^e Germany ^eat; 
in England, on the contrary, sport has succei^wd ki 
maintaining the physical h^lth of the natiOQ } but by 
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becoming exaggerated and by usurping the place of 
serious work it has greatly injured the English nation. 
The English nation, under the influe'hce of growing 
wealth, a lower standard of labour dhciency — wljich, 
indeed, is the avowed object of the English trades 
unions — and of the security of its military position, has 
more and mojre become a nation of gentlemen at ease and 
of sportsmen, and it may well be asked whether, unddr 
these conditions, England will show herself competent for 
the great duties which she has taken on herself in the future. 
If, further, the political rivalry with the great and 
ambitious republic in America be removed by an Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, this circumstance might easily become the 
boundary-stone where the roads to progress and to de- 
cadence divide, in spite of all sports which develop physique. 

The physical healthiness of a nation has no permanent 
value, unless it coqjes from work and goes hand-in-hand 
with spiritual development ; while, if the latter is subordi- 
nated to material and physical considerations, the result 
must be injurious in the long-run. 

We must not therefore be content to educate up for 
the army a physically healthy set of young men by ele- 
vating the social conditions and the whole method of life 
of our people, but we n>ust also endeavour to promote 
their spiritual development in every way. The means 
for doing so is the school. Military education under the 
presen^day conditions, which are continually becoming 
more severe, can only realize its aims satisfactorily if a 
groundwork has been laid for it in the schools, and an 
improved preliminary training has been given to the raw 
material. 

The national school is not sufficient for this require- 
ment. . The general regulations which settle the national 
scHbol system in Prussia date from the year 1872, and are 
thus forty years old, and do not take account of the 
modern development which has been so rapid of late 
years. • -It is only natural that a fundamental opposition 
exists between thena aqd the essentials of military educa- 
tional* Present-day military education requires con^lete 
individualisation and a coAscious development of manly 
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feeling; in the national school everything is based on 
teaching in classes, and there is no distinction between the 
sexes. This is directly prescribed by the rules. 

In the army the recruits are taught under the* super- 
intendence of the superiors by specially detached officers 
and selected experienced non-commissioned officers ; and 
even instruction is given them in quite small sections ; 
while each one receives individual attention from the non- 
commissioned officers of his section and the higher superior 
officers. In a school, on {he contrary, theu-master is 
expected to teach as many as eighty scholars at a time ; 
in a school with two teachers as many as 120 children are 
divided into two classes. A separation of the sexes is 
only recommended in a school of several classes. As a 
rule, therefore, the instruction is given in common. It 
is certain that, under such conditions, no insight into the 
personality of the individual is possible. All that is 
achieved is to impart more or less niechanically and in- 
efficiently a certain amount of information in some branch 
of knowledge, without any consideration of the special dis- 
positions of boys and girls, still less of individuals. 

Such a national school can obviously offer no prepara- 
tion for a military edScation. The principles which 
regulate the teaching in the two, places are quite different. 
That is seen in the whole tendency of the instruction. 

The military education aims at training the moral 
personality to independent thought and action, and at 
the same time rousing patriotic feelings among the men. 
Instruction in a sense of duty and fn our national history 
thus takes a foremost place by the side of professional 
teaching. Great attention is given to educate each indi- 
vidual in logical reasoning and in the clear expression 
of his thoughts. 

In the national school these views are completely 
relegated to the background — not, of course, as a matter 
of intention and theory, but as the practical result of the 
conditions. The chief stress in such a school ist|[aid on 
formal religious instruction, and og imparting’ sonie 
facility in reading, writing, and cijfhenog. The so^jj^fli^ 
Realhn (history, geography, ^ natural history, imuraf 
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science) fall quite into the background. Only six out of 
thirty hours of instruction weekly are devoted to all the 
Realien in the middle and upper standards; in the lower 
Standards they are ignored altogether, while four to five 
hours are assigned to religious instruction in dvery 
standard. There is no idea of any deliberate encourage- 
ment of patriotism. Not a word in the General Regula- 
tions suggests that any weight is to be attached to this ; 
and while ovef two pages ^are filled with details of the 
methods. of religious instruction, history, which is espe- 
cially valuable for thf development of patriotic senti- 
ments, is dismissed in ten lines. As for influencing the 
character and the reasoning faculties of the scholars to 
any extent worth nientioning, the system of large classes 
puts it altogether out of the question. 

While the allotment of subjects to the hours available 
for instruction is thus very one-sided, the system on 
which instruction Is given, especially in religious matters, 
is also unsatisfactory. Beginning with the lower standard 
onwards (that is to say, the children of six years), stories 
not only from the New Testament, but also from the Old 
Testament are drummed into the heads of the scholars. 
Similarly every Saturday the portions of Scripture ap- 
pointed for the next Sunday are read out and explained 
to all the children. Instruction in the Catechism begins 
also in the lower standard, from th^' age of six onwards ; 
the children must learn some twenty hymns by heart, 
beside^ v^ious prayers. It is a significant fact that it 
has been found necessary expressly to forbid “ the 
memorizing of the General Confession and other parts of 
the liturgical service,” as ” also the learning by heart of 
the Pericopes.” On the other hand, the institution 
of Public Worship is to be explained to the children. 
This Illustrates the spirit in which this instruction has 
to be imparted according to the regulations. 

It is really amazing to read these regulations. The 
objec|j,-pf Evangelical religious instruction is to introduce 
thf children “ to the comprehension of the Holy Scriptures 
andjy the creed ©i th*e congregation,” in order that they 
•“ m$,y be enabled to rea<J the Scriptures independently 
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and to take an active part both in*the life and the re- 
ligious worship of the congregation.” Requirements are 
laid down which' entirely abandon the task of making 
the subject suita*ble to the comprehension of children 
from si.x to fourteen years of age, and presuppose a range 
of ideas totally beyond their age. Not a word, however, 
suggests that the real meaning of religion — ^jts influence, 
that is, on the moral conduct of man — ^hould be ade- 
quately brought into prominence. The teacher is not 
urged by a single syllable to impress religiou^^deas on 
the receptive child-mind ; the whole course of instruction, 
in conformity with regulations, deals with a formal 
religiosit}', which is quite out of touch with practical life, 
and if not deliberately, at least in result, renounces any 
attempt at moral influence. A real feeling for religion is 
seldom the fruit of such instruction ; the children, as a 
rule, are glad after their Confirmation, to have done with 
this unspiritual religious teaching, and so they remain, 
when their schooling is over, permanently strangers to the 
religious inneV life, which the instruction never awakened in 
them. Nor does the instruction for Confirmation do much 
to alter that, for it is usually conceived in the same spirit. 

All other subjects which might raise heart and spirit 
and present to the young minds some high ideals — more 
especially our own country’s history — are most shame- 
fully neglected in fav6ur of this sort of instruction ; and 
yet a truly religious and patriotic spirit is of inestimable 
value for life, and, above all, for the soldier.* It is the 
more regrettable that instruction in the national school, 
as fixed by the regulations, and as given in practice in a 
still duller form, is totally unfitted to raise such feelings, 
and thus to do some real service to the country. It is 
quite refreshing to read in the new regulations for middle 
schools of February lo, 1910, that by religious instructibn 
fhe " moral and religious tendencies of the child ” should 
be awakened and strepgthened, and that the teaching of 
history should aim at exciting an “ intelligent ap^ecia- 
tion of the greatness of the fatherlapd.V 
The method of religious instruction which is adbpted, 
in the national school is, in rfty opinion, hppeltssly pPr- 
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verted. Religious iftstructidn can only become fruitful 
and profitable when a certain intellectual growth has 
started and the child possesses somd conscious will. 
To make it the basis of intellectual g/owth, as wa% evi- 
dently intended in the national schools, has never been 
a success; for it ought not to be directed at the under- 
standing and logical faculties, but at the mystical intui- 
tions of the scoii, and, if it is begun too early, it has* a 
confusing effect on the development of the mental facul- 
ties. Even the missionary who wishes to achieve real 
results tr'es to educate his pupils by work and secular 
instruction before he attempts to impart to them subtle 
religious ideas. Yet every Saturday the appointed 
passages of Scriptare (the Pericopes) are explained to 
six-year-old children. 

Religious instruction proper ought to begin in the 
middle standard. , Up to that point the teacher should 
be content, from the religious standpoint, to work on the 
child’s imagination and feelings with the simplest ideas of* 
the Deity, but in other respects to endeavour to awaken 
and encourage the intellectual life, and make it able to 
grasp loftier conceptions. The, national school stands in 
total contradiction to this intellectual development. This 
is in conformity to regulations, for the same children who 
read the Bible independently are only to be led to “ an 
approximate comprehension of those phenomena which 
are dvily around them.” In the course of eight years 
they learir a smattewng of reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing.* It is significant of the knowledge of our national 
history which the school imparts that out of sixty-three 
recruits of one company to whom the question was put 
who Bismarck was, not a single one could answer. That 
the scholars acquire even a general idea of their duties to 
the country and the State is quite out of the question. It 
is impossible to rouse the affection and fancy of the chil- 
dren W instruction in history, because the two sexes are 

.* Recehtlya boy was discharged from a well known national school 
as Mj^xceptionally good Scholar, and was sent as well qualified to the 
of a Head Forester. He showed that he could not copy cor- 
rectly! td say nothing of writing by himself. 
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taught in common. One thing appeals to the heart of 
boys, another to those of girls ; and, although I consider 
it important that patriotic feelings should be inculcated 
among girls, sincd as mothers they will transmit them to 
the family, still the girls must be influenced in a different 
way from the boys. When the instruction is common to 
both, the treatment of the subject by the teacher remains 
ndutral and colourless. It is quite incomprehensible how 
such great results are expected in the religious field when 
so little has been achieved in every other fieid.' This 
pedantic school has wandered far^ indeed from the ideal 
that Frederick the Great set up. He declared that the 
duty of the State was “to educate the young generation 
to independent thinking and self-devoted love of country.” 

Our national school of to-day needs, then, searching 
and thorough reform if it is to be a preparatory school, 
not only for military education, but for life generally. 
It sends children out into the world with undeveloped 
reasoning faculties, and equipped with the barest elements 
of knowledge, and thus makes them not only void of self- 
reliance, but easy victims of all the corrupting influences 
of social life. As a matter of fact, the mind and reasoning 
faculties of the national s'fchoolboy are developed for the 
first time by his course of instruction as a recruit. 

It is obviously not my business to indicate the paths 
to such a reform. I will only suggest the points which 
seem to me the most important from the standpoint of a 
citizen and a soldier. “ 

First and foremost, the instruction must be more indi- 
vidual. The number of teachers, accordingly, must be 
increased, and that of scholars diminished. It is worth 
while considering in this connection the feasibility of 
beginning school instruction at the a^e of eight years. 
Then all teaching must be directed, more than at preseift, 
tt> the object of developing the children’s m\pds, and 
formal reli^ous instruction should only begin in due 
harmony with intellectual progress. Finally, the BkfiUent 
especially the history of our own country, should claim 
more ^ attention, and patriotic feelings should btw^n- 
couraged in every way ; while in religious instruction the 
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moral influence of religion should be more prominent 
than the formal contents. The training of the national 
school teacher must be placed on a new basis. At 

f >resen^ it absolutely corresponds to the one-sided and 
imited standpoint of the school* itseff, and does, not 
enable the teachers to develop the minds and feelings of 
their pupils. It must be reckoned a distinct disadvantage 
for the upgr<jwing generation that all instruction ends at 
the age of fourteen, so that, precisely at the period of 
development in which the reasoning powers are forming, 
the children are thrown back on themselves and on any 
chance influences. In, the interval between school life 
and military service the young people not only forget all 
that they learnt, perhaps with aptitude, in the national 
school, but they upthinkingly adopt distorted views of 
life, and in many ways become brutalized from a lack of 
counteracting ideals. 

A compulsory continuation school is therefore an abso- 
lute necessity of fhe age. It is also urgently required 
from the military standpoint. Such a school, to be fruitful 
in results, must endeavour, not only to prevent the 
scholar from forgetting what he once learnt, and to 
qualify him for a special branch of work, but, above all, 
to develop his patriotism and sense of citizenship. To 
do this, it is necessary to* explain to him the relation of 
the State to the individual, and to explain, by reference 
to our national history, how the* individual can only 
prosper^ by devotion to the State. The duties of the 
individual, to the St^ite should be placed in the fore- 
ground. This instruction must be inspired by the spirit 
which animated Schleiermacher’s sermons in the blackest 
hour of Prussia, and culminated in the doctrine that all 
the value of the man lies in the strength and purity of his 
will, in his free devotion to the great whole ; that property 
and life are only trusts, which must be employed for 
higher ide|Js; that the mind, which thinks only of itself^T 
perishes in feeble susceptibility, but that true moral 
Worth^ows up only in the love for the fatherland and 
for. the State, whi((:h is a haven for eve^ faith, and a 
hotqpi}f justice and honourable freedom of purpose. , 
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Only if national education works in this sense Will it 
train up men to fill our armies who Jjave been adequately 
prepared for the school of arms, and bring with them the 
true soldierly spirit from which great deeds spring. 
What can be effected ^by the spirit of a nation we have 
learnt from the history of the War of Liberation, that 
never- failing source of patriotic sentiment, which should 
form the backbone and centre of history-teaching in the 
nationaband the continuation schools. 

We can study it also by an example from most recent 
history, in the Russo-Japane'se War. “ The .education 
of the whole Japanese people, beginning at home and 
continued at school, was based o*n a patriotic and war- 
like spirit. That education, combined with the rapidly 
acquired successes in culture and warfare, aroused in 
the Japanese a marvellous confidfnce in their own 
strength. They served with pride in the ranks of the 
army, and dreamed of heroic deeds. . . . All the thoughts 
of the nation were turned towards the coming struggle, 
while in the course of several years they had spent their 
last farthing, in the creation of a powerful army and a 
strong fleet.”* This was the spirit that led the Japanese 
to victory. “ The day when the young Japanese enlisted 
was observed as a festival in his family.”* 

In Russia, on the contrary, the idea was preached and 
disseminated that ” Patriotism was an obsolete notion,” 
” war was a crime and an anachronism,” that “ warlike 
deeds deserved no notice, the army was the ‘greatest bar 
to progress, and military service a dishonourable (lade.”* 
Thus the Russian army marched to battle wfthout any 
enthusiasm, or even any comprehension of the momentous 
importance of the great racial war, ” not of free will, but 
from necessity.” Already eaten up by the spirit of revo- 
lution and unpatriotic selfishness, without energy or 
initiative, a mechanical tool in the hand of unin'spised 
Jgaders, it tamely let itself be beaten by a weaker oppo- 
nent. ^ 

I have examined these conditions closely bejj||a8e 1 

* “The Work of the Russian General Staff," from the RuMtaivby 
Freiheu v* Tettau. 
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&tt|ich great importance to the national school and the 
continnation school a means to the military education 
of our people. I am convinced that only the army of a 
warlike and patriotic people can achieve anything really 
great. * I understand, of course, that toe school alone, 
however high its efficiency, could hot develop that spirit 
in our people which we, in view of our great task in the 
future, must try to awaken by every means if we wish to 
accomplislr something great. The direct influence ®f 
school ends when the young generation begins life, and 
its erffoof, piust at first make itself felt very gradually. 
Lyler generations will reap the fruits of its sowing. Its 
efficiency must be aiddti by other influences which will 
not only touch the young men now living, but persist 
throughout their lives. Now, there are two means 
available which caif work upon public opinion and on 
the spiritual and moral education of the nation; one 
is the Press, the other is a policy of action. If the 
Government wishes to win a proper influence over the 
people, not in order to secure a narrow-spirited support of 
its momentary policy, but to further its great political, 
social, and moral duties, it must control a strong and 
national Press, through which it must present its views 
and aims vigorously and openly. The Government will 
never be able to count upon a well-armed and self- 
sacrificing people in the Hour of danger or necessity, if it 
calmly looks on while the warlike spirit is being system- 
atically undesmined by the Press ancf a feeble peace policy 
preached, still less if it allows its own organs to join in 
with the feme note, ‘and continually to emphasize the 
maintenance of peace as the object of all policy. It must 
rather do everything to foster a military spirit, and to 
make the nation comprehend the duties and aims of an 
imperial policy. 

it must continually point to the significance and the 
necessity of war as an indispensable agent in policy ancL 
civilisation, together with the duty of self-sacrifice and' 
dcvoti(M to State and country. 

A parliamentary Government, which always represents 
mefefy a tempora^^ majority, may leave the party Press 
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to defend and back its views; but a Government like the 
German, which traces its justification to the fact that it 
is superior to all parties, cannot act thus. Its point 
view does not coincide with that of any party ; it ,adqpt8 
a middle course, conscious that it is watching the welfare 
of the whole community. It must therefore represent 
its attitude, on general issues as well as on particular 
points, jndependently, and must endeavour^ to make its 
afms as widely understood as possible. I regard it, there- 
fore, as one of the most important duties ot a Government 
like ours to use the Press freely and wisely for the'enllghf" 
enment of the people. I do not, mean that a few lar^e 
political journals should, in the interests of the moment, 
be well supplied with news, but that the views of" the 
Government should find comprehensive expression in the 
local Press. It would be an advantage, in my opinion, 
were all newspapers compelled to print certain announce- 
ments of the Government, in order that the reader might 
not have such a one-sided account of public affairs as 
the party Press supplies. It would be a measure of public 
moral and intellectual hygiene, as justifiable as com- 
pulsory regulations in the interests of public health. 
Epidemics of ideas and opinions are in our old Europe 
more dangerous and damaging than bodily illnesses, and 
it is the duty of the State to preserve the moral healthi- 
ness of the nation. 

More important, pferhaps, than teaching and enlighten- 
ment by the Press is the propaganda of action. .Nothing 
controls the spirit of the multitude so effectually as 
energetic, deliberate, and successful action conceived 
in a broad-minded, statesmanlike sense. Such educa- 
tion by a powerful policy is an absolute necessity for the 
German people. This nation possesses an excess of 
vigour, enterprise, idealism, and spiritual energy^ which 
qualifies it for the highest place; but a malignaQ|^ fafiiy 
raid on its cradle the most petty theoretical dpgmatism. 
In addition to this, an unhappy historical development 
which shattered the national and religions unit^tof the 
nation created in the ^stem of stpalL States aotd in cop- 
fessipnalism a fertile soil for the natural tendenqr to 
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particularism, on which it flourished luxuriantly as soon as 
the nation was no lori^er inspired with great and unifying 
thoughts. Yet thfe heart of this people can always be 
won for great and noble aims, even'Tiffcugh such aims 
can only be attended by danger. We must not be misled 
in this respect by the Press, which often represents a most 
one-sided, self-intOrested view, and sometimes follows 
international •or even Anti-German lines rather than 
national. The soul of our nation is not reflected in that 
part of , the Press with its* continual dwelling on the 
necessity of upholding peace, and its denunciation of 
any bold atid comprehertsive political measure as a policy 
of recklessness. 

On the contrary, an intense longing for a foremost place 
among the Powers aflnd for manly action fills our nation. 
Every vigorous utterance, every bold political step of the 
Government, finds in the soul of the people a deeply felt 
echo, and loosens the bonds which fetter all their forces. 
In a great part of the national Press this feeling has again 
and again found noble expression. But the statesman 
who could satisfy this yearning, which slumbers in the 
heart of our people undisturbed by the clamour of parties 
and the party Press, would carryall spirits with him. 

. He is no true statesman who does not reckon with these 
factors of national psychcflogy ; Bismarck possessed this 
art, and used it with a master-han^. True, he found 
ready to hand c.ne idea which was common to all — the 
sincere wish for German unification and the German 
Empire ; bat the Gerrmin nation, in its dissensions, did not 
know the ways which lead to the realization of this idea. 
Only under compulsion and after a hard struggle did it 
enter on the road of success ; but the whole nation was 
fired with high enthusiasm when it finally recognized 
the goal to which fhe great statesman was so surely 
lea(^ng it. Success was the foundation on which Bis- 
marck buill' up the mighty fabric of the German Empire. 
Even ip the years of peace he understood how to rivet the 
imaginafTon of the people by an ambitious and active 
policy, and how, in ’spite of all opposition, to gain over 
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the masses to his views, and make them serve his own 
great aims. He, too, made mistakd^ as man and as poli- 
tician, and the mottO Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alientm puto hol^s good of him ; but in its broad features 
his policy was alway^ imperial and of world-wide scope, 
and he never lost sight of the principle that no statesman 
can permanently achieve great results unless he commands 
the soui of his people. 

This knowledge he shared with all the great men of our 
past, with the Great Elector, Frederick the Incomparable, 
Scharnhorst and Blucher ; for even that hoary marshal 
was a political force, the embodiment of a political idea, 
which, to be sure, did not come into the foreground at 
the Congress of Vienna. 

The statesman who wishes to learn from history should 
above all things recognize this one fact — that success is 
necessary to gain influence over the masses, and that this 
influence can only be obtained by ccyitinually appealing 
to the national imagination and enlisting its interest in 
great universal ideas and great national ambitions. 

Such a policy is also the best school in which to educate 
a nation to great military achievements. When their 
spirits are turned towari^s high aims they feel themselves 
compelled to contemplate war bravely, and to prepare 
their minds to it ; * 

“The man grorfs up, with manhood's nobler aims.” 

A 

We may learn something from Japan on this head. 
Her eyes were flxed on the loftiest dims ; she dill not shrink 
from laying the most onerous duties on the people, 
but she understood how to fill the soul of the whole people 
with enthusiasm for her great ideals, and thus a nation of 
warriors was educated which supplied the best conceivable 
material for the army, and was ready for the greatest 
t.«^acri flees. 

We Germans have a far greater and more urgent duty 
towards civilization 'to perform than the Great .Asiatic 
Pov\er. We, like the Japanese, can only fulflf’tt by the 
sword. 
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Shall we, then, decline to adopt a bold and active 
policy, the most effective means with which we can pre- 
pare our people for its military duty ? Such a counsel is 
only 'for those who lack all feeling foJ the strength and 
honour of the German people. * 



CHAPTER XIV 

FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL ?REPARATION FOR WAR 

From the discussions in the previous chapter it directly 
follows that the political conducf of the State, while 
affecting the mental attitude of the people, exercises an 
indirect but indispensable influence on the preparation 
for war, and is to some degree a preparStion for war itself. 

But, in addition to the twofold task of exercising this 
,’ntellectual and moral influence, and of placing at the 
disposal of the military authorities the* necessary means 
for keeping up the armaments, still further demands must 
be made of these responsible for the guidance of the State. 
In the first place, financial preparations for war must be 
made, quite distinct from the current expenditure on the 
army ; the national finanoes must be so treated that the 
State ban bear the tremendous burdens of a modern war 
without an economic crash. Further, as already men- 
tioned in another placQ, there must be a sort of mobiliza- 
tion in the sphere of commercial politics in order to 
insure under all eventualities the supply of thtf goods 
necessary for the material and indhstrial needs of the 
country. Finally, preparations for war must also be made 
politically ; that is to say, efforts must be made to bring 
about a favourable political conjuncture, and, so far as 
possible, to isolate the first enemy with whom a war is 
bound to come. If that cannot be effected, an attempt 
«tt]st be made to win allies, in whom confidence can be 
reposed should war break out. 

I am not a sufficient expert to pronounce a fjefinite 
opinion on the commercial and financial side of the 
question. In the sphere of commercial policy especially 
1 canfiot even suggest the way in which the desired find* 

260 
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can be obtained. Joint action on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the great import houses would seem to be 
indicated. As regards finance, speaking again from a 
purely’ unprofessional standpoinf, one may go so far as 
to say that it is not only essential to keep the rfational 
household in order, but to maintain the credit of the State, 
so that, on the outbreak of war, it may be possible to raise 
the vast sums of money required for carrying it bn wiriiout 
too onerous Conditions. , 

The 'iredit of State depends essentially on a regu- 
lated financial economy, which insures that the current 
outgoings are covere*d by the current incomings. Other 
factors are the national wealth, the indebtedness of the 
State, and, lastl}^ the confidence in its productive and 
military capabilities^ . 

As regards the first point, I have already pointed out 
that in a great civilized World State the balancing of th^i 
accounts must nbver be brought about in the petty-State 
fashion by striking out expenditure for necessary require- 
ments, more especially expenditure on the •military forces, 
whose maintenance forms the foundation of a satisfactory 
general progress. The incomings must, on the contrary, 
be raised in proportion to the*real needs. But, especially 
in a State which is so v^holly based on war as the German 
Empire, the old manly principle of keeping all our forces 
on the stretch must never be abandoned out of deference 
to the effeminate philosophy of the day. Fichte taught 
us tha't ^there is onjy one virtue— to forget the claims of 
one’s personality ; *and only one vice — to think of self. 
Ultimately the State is the transmitter of all culture, 
and is therefore entitled to claim all the powers of the 
individual for itself.* These ideas, which led us out of 
the deepest gloojn to the sunlit heights of success, must 
cemain our pole-star at an epoch which in many respects 
can be compared with the opening years of the last ae«- 
tury. The peace-loving contentment which then pre- 
vailqjJ. in Prussia, as if the age 6f everlasting peace had 
come, still sway^ large sections of our people, and exerts 

JTreitschke. 
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an appreciable influence on the Government. Among 
that peaceful nation “ which behind *the rampart of its 
line of demarcatiori observed with philosophic calm how 
two mighty nations contested the sole possession' o'f the 
world/’ nobody gave any thought to the great change of 
times. In the same way many Germans to-day look 
contentedly and philosophically at the partition of the 
world, and shut their eyes to the rushing stream of world- 
history and the great duties , imposed upon us by it. 
Even to-day, as then, the same “ super-terrestyal.^ pride, 
the same super-clever irresolution ” spreads among us 
“ which in our history follows with uncanny regularity 
the great epochs of audacity and energy.”* 

Under conditions like the present the State is not only 
entitled, but is bound to put the utrrfost strain on the 
financial powers of her citizens, since it is vital questions 
that are at stake. It is equally important, however, to 
foster by every available means the growth of the 
Rational property, and thus to improve the financial 
capabilities. 

This property is to a certain extent determined by the 
natural productiveness of the country and the mineral 
wealth it contains. But <these possessions are utilized 
and their value is enhanced by the labour of all fellow- 
countrymen — that immense capital which cannot be 
replaced. Here, then,, the State can profitably step in. 
It can protect and secure labour against unjustifiable 
encroachments by regulating the labour conditibns; it 
can create profitable terms for expotts and imt)orts by 
concluding favourable commercial agreements ; it can 
help and facilitate German trade by vigorous political 
representation of German interests abroad ; it can en- 
courage the shipping trade, which gains large profits from 
international commerce ;t it can increase agricultural 
parqduction by energetic home colonization, cultivation 
of moorlan4, and suitable protective measures, so as to 
make us to some extent less dependent on foreign countries 

♦ Treitschke, “ Deutsche Geschichte.” , 

t England earns some 70 millions sterling by„intemational com- ' 
merce, (5'ermany about 15 millions sterjing. * 
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for our fopd. The encouragement of deep-sea fishery 
would add to this.* 

From the military standpoint, it is naturally very 
important to increase permanently the f supply of bread- 
stuffs and meat, so that in spite of the annual increase in 
population the home requirements may for some time be 
met to the same extent as at present ; this seems feasible. 
Home production now supplies 87 per cent, of, the Re- 
quired breadstiiffs and 95 per cent, of the meat required. 
To maintain this proportidVi, the production in the ne.xt 
ten years 'must be increased by at most two double- 
centneft per Hectare, which is quite possible if it is con- 
sidered that the rye harvest alone in the last twenty years 
has increased by two million tons. 

A vigorous colonpial policy, too, will certainly improve 
the national prosperity if directed, on the one hand, to 
producing in our own colonies the raw materials which 
our industries dery/e in immense quantities from foreign 
countries, and so making us gradually independent of 
foreign countries ; and, on the other hand, to transforming 
our colonies into an assured market for our goods by 
effective promotion of settlements, railroads, and cultiva- 
tion. The less we are tributaries of foreign countries, 
to whom we pay many millards,t the more our national 
wealth and the financial capabilities of the State will 
improve. 

If the Sta^e can thus contribute directly to the increase 
of national productions, it can equally raise its own 
credit by* looking after the reduction of the national 
debt, and thus improving its financial position. But 
payment of debts is, in times of high political tension, a 
two-edged sword, if it is carried out at the cost of necessary 
outlays. The gain in respect of credit on the one side 
of the account rn^y very easily be lost again on the 
ottier. Even from the financial aspect it is a bad fault to 
» 

* We buy annually some 2 millions sterling worth of fish from 
foreign a»>untries. * 

t We obtained from abroad in 1907, for instance, 476,400 tons 
of cotton, 185,300 tons* of ^^ol, 8,500,000 tons of iron, 124,000 tons of 
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economize in outlay on the army and navy in order to 
improve the financial position. . The Experiences of history 
leave no doubt on that point. Military power is the 
strongest pillar df a nation’s credit. If it is v^eakened, 
financial security at dnce is shaken. A disastrous war 
involves such pecuniary loss that the State creditors may 
easily become losers by it. But a State whose army 
hq,lds out prospects of carrying the war to^a victorious 
conclusion offers its creditors far better «security than a 
weaker military power. If our credit at the present day 
cannot be termed very good, our threatened political 
position is chiefly to blame. If we chose to neglect our 
army and navy our credit would sink still lower, in 
spite of all possible liquidation of our debt. We have a 
twofold duty before us : first to imprtjve our armament ; 
secondly, to promote the national industry, and to keep 
in mind the liquidation of our debts so far as , our 
means go. • 

The question arises whether it is possible to perform 
this twofold task. 

It is inconceivable that the German people has reached 
the limits of possible taxation. The taxes of Prussia 
have indeed, between ^,893-94 and 1910-11, increased 
by 56 per cent, per head of the population — from 20'62 
marks to 32'25 marks (taxes and customs together) — and 
the same proportion^ may hold in the rest of Germany. 
On the other hand, there is a huge increase in the national 
wealth. This amounts, in the German Empire now, to 
330 to 360 milliard marks, or 5,000 to 6,000 tnarks per 
head of the population. In France the wealth, calculated 
on the same basis, is no higher, and yet in France annually 
20 marks, in Germany only 16 marks, per head of the 
nopulation are expended on the army and navy. In 
ingland, on the contrary, where thd average wealth,, of 
he individual is some 1,000 marks higher than in Germany 
hd France, the outlay for the army and nav)^^comes to 
9 marks per head. Thus our most probable oijgopents 
make appreciably greater sacrifices for their armaments 
than we do, although they are (af frbm being in equal 
danger politically. ' ' 
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Attentioii must at the same time be called to the fact 
that thQ increase oPw^lth in Germany continues to be 
on an ascending scale. Trades and industries have pros- 
pered vastly, and although the year 1908 saw a set- 
back, yet the upward tendency haS beyond doubt set in 
again. 

The advance in trade and industry, which began with 
the founding of the Empire, is extraordinaryr “ The 
total of imports and expor,ts has increased in quantity 
from 32 million tons to 106 million tons in the year igo8, 
or by 232 per cent., and in value from 6 milliards to 
14^-16 milliards marks* in the last years. Of these, the 
value of the imports has grown from 3 to 8-9 milliards 
marks, and the value of the exports from 3|- to 6^-7 
milliards. . . . THb value of the import of raw materials 
for industrial purposes has grown from milliards in 
1879 to 4I milliards marks lately, and the value of the 
export of such raw materials from 850 million to 
milliard marks. The import of made goods had in 1879 
a value of 600 million marks, and in 1908 a value of 
milliard marks, while the value of the export of 
manufactured goods mounted from i to 4 milliards. 
The value of the import of food-stuffs and delicacies has 
grown from i to 2 ^- 2 } milliard marks, while the value 
of the export of articles* of food remained at about the 
same figure. . 

The mineial' output can also point to an undreamed-ot 
extension in Germany during the last thirty years. The 
amount of coal raised amounted in 1879 to only 42 million 
tons ; up to 1908 it has increased to 148I million tons, 
and in value from 100 million to li milliard marks. 
The quantity of brown coal raised was only ii^ million 
tons in 1879; in J908 it was 66| million tons, and in 
vajue it has risen irom 35 million to 170 million marks. 
The output of iron-ore has increased from 6 million toijs 
to 27 mHlion tons, and in value from 27 million to 
iig minion marks. . . . From 1888 to igo8 the amount 
of coal raised in Germany has increased by 127 per cent. ; 
in England only,t)y about 59 per cent. The raw iron 
^!<l!i 19 lin*ed has increased in .Germany from 1888 to* 1908 
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by 172 per cent.; in England there is a rise of 27 per cent, 
only.” * * , 

Similar figures can be shown in many other spheres. 
The financial position of the Empire has coifsiderably 
improved since the lAiperial Finance reform of 1909, so 
that the hope exists that the Budget may very soon 
balance without a loan should no new sacrifices be urgent. 

.It was obvious that with so prodigious a ‘development 
a continued growth of revenue must take place, and hand- 
in-hand with it a progressive capitalization. Such a fact 
has been the case, and to a very marked extent. From 
the year 1892-1905 in Prussia* alone an increase of 
national wealth of about 2 milliard marks annually has 
taken place. The number of taxpayers and of property 
in the Property Tax class of 6,000 t (5 100,000 marks has 
in Prussia increased in these fourteen years by 29 per 
cent., from 1905-1908 by ii per cent. ; in the first period, 
therefore, by 2 per cent., in the last 34ears by 3 per cent, 
annually. In these classes, therefore, prosperity is in- 
creasing, but this is so in much greater proportion in the 
large fortunes. In the Property Tax class of 100,000 to 
500,000 Uiarks, the increase has been about 48 per cent. — 
ix., on an average for the fourteen years about 3 per cent, 
annually, while in the last three years it has been 4'6 
per cent. In the class of 50o,boo marks and upwards, 
the increase for the fourteen years amounts to 54 per 
cent, in the taxpayers and 67 per cent, in the property ; 
and, while in the fourteen years the increase is on an 
average 4'5 per cent, annually, it has risen irt the three 
years 1905-1908 to 8'6 per cent. This means per head 
of the population in the schedule of 6,000 to 100,000 
marks an increase of 650 marks, in the schedule of 100,000 
to 500,000 marks an increase per head of 6,400 marks, 
and in the schedule of 500,000 marks and upwards, an 
increase of 70,480 marks per head and per year. 

* We see then, especially in the large estates, a con- 
siderable and annuajly increasing growth, which the 
Prussian Finance Minister has estimated for Prussia alone 
at 3 milliards yearly in the next ^hr«e years, so that it 

* I'rofessor Dr.^ade, Berlin. 
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may be assunjed to be for the who\e Empire 5 milliards 
yearly in the same period. Wages have risen everywhere. 
To give some instances, I will mention that among the 
workmen al: Krupp’s factory at Essen the daily earnings 
have increased from 1879-1906 by /7 per cent., the pay 
per hour for masons from 1885-1905 by 64 per cent., and 
the annual earnings in the Dortmund district of the chief 
mining office from 1886 to 1907 by 121 per cent.. Thig 
increase in earnings is also shown by the fact that the 
increase of savings bank deposits since 1906 has reached 
the sum of 4 milliard marks, a proof that in the lower and 
poorer strcita of the population, too, a not inconsiderable 
improvement in prosperity is perceptible. It can also be 
regarded as a sign of a healthy, improving condition 
of things that emigration and unemployment are consider- 
ably diminished in Germany. In 1908 only 20,000 
emigrants left our country ; further, according to the 
statistics of the workmen’s unions, only 4*4 per cent, 
of their members were unemployed, whereas in the same 
year 336,000 persons emigrated from Great I^ritain and 
10 per cent, (in France it was as much as ii’4per cent.) 
of members of workmen’s unions were unemployed. 

Against this brilliant prosperity must be placed a very 
large national debt, both in the Empire and in the sepa- 
rate States. The German*Empire in the year 1910 had 
5,016,655,500 marks debt, and in addition the national 
debt of the separate States on April i, 1910, reached in — 


Prussia ... 
Bavaria 
Saxony ... 
Wiirtemberg 
Baden ... 
Hesse ... 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Hamburg 
Liibetk ... 
Bremen 


Clarks. 

9,42 r, 770, 800 
2,165,942,900 
893.042,600 
606,042,800 
557,859,000 

428.664.400 
31,758,100 

684,891,200 

66,888,400 

263.431.400 


Against these debts ,may be placed a considerable 
pEKJf^rty* in domains, forests,^ mines, and railways. The 
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stock capital of the ^tate railways reached, on March 31, 
1908, in millions of marks, in — ' 


« 

Prussia (Hesse) 



Marks. 

... '9,888 

Bavaria »..• 

• •• 


... 1,694 

Saxony 

• •• 


... 1,03s 

Wiirtemburg 



685 

Baden ... 

... 


727 

Alsace-Lorraine 

... 


”... 724 


« 

— a grand total, including the smaller St^e systems, of 
15,062 milliard marks. This sum has since risen con- 
siderably, and reached at the end of 1911 for Prussia 
alone 11,050 milliards. Nevertheless, the national debts' 
signify a very heavy burden, which works the more dis- 
advantageously because these debts are almost all con- 
tracted in the country, and presses the more heavily 
because the communes are also often greatly in debt. 

The debt of the Prussian towns and country com- 
munes of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards alone amounts 
to 3,000 million marks, in the whole Empire to some 
5,000 million marks. This means that interest yearly 
has to be paid to the value of 150 million marks, 
so that many communes, especially in the east and 
in the western industrial regions, are compelled to raise 
additional taxation to the e'xtent of 200, 300, or even ■ 
400 per cent. Tbe taxes also are not at all equally 
distributed according to capacity to pay them. The 
main burden rests on the middle class ; the lai^e fortunes 
are much less drawn upon. Sonfe sources o'f wealth are 
not touched by taxation, as, for example, the speculative 
income not obtained by carrying on any business, but by 
speculations on the Stock Exchange, which cannot be 
taxed until it is converted into property. Nevertheless, 
the German nation is quite in a position to pay fa*" the 
military preparations, which it certainly requires for the 
protection and the fulfilment of its duties ift policy and 
civilization, so soon as appropriate and comjprehensive 
measures are taken and the opposing parties -can resolve, 
to sacrifice scruples as to pri(ncii 5 ljes on the altar of 
patriotism. 
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The dispute about the so-called Imperial Finance 
reform has shown how party interests and selfishness 
rule the national representation ; it was not pleasant to 
see how cadi tried to shift the burden to fiis neighbour’s 
shoulders in order to protect himsdf against, financial 
sacrifices. It must be supposed, therefore, that similar 
efforts will be made in the future, and that fact must be 
reckoned with.- But a considerable and rapid rise of th^ 
Imperial revenue is required if we wish to remain equal 
to the situation and not to abandon the future of our 
country withoflt a blow. 

UnderTftese conditions J see no other effectual measure 
. but the speedy introduction of the Reichserbrecht (Im- 
perial right of succession), in order to satisfy the urgent 
necessity. This sour(?e of revenue would oppress no class 
in particular, but would hit all alike, and would furnish 
the requisite means both to complete our armament and 
to diminish our burdfvn of debt. 

If the collateral relations, with exception of brothers 
and sisters, depended on mention in the wijl for any 
claim — that is to say, if they could only inherit when a 
testimentary disposition existed in their favour — and if, 
in absence of such disposition, tlm State stepped in as 
heir, a yearly revenue of 500 millions, according to a 
calculation based on official material, could be counted 
upon. This is not the place to examine this calculation 
more closely. £ven if it is put at too high a figure, which 
I doubt, yert the yield of such a tax would be very large 
under any chrcumstances. 

Since this, like every tax on an inheritance, is a tax on 
capital — that is to say, it is directly derived from invested 
capital — it is in the nature of things that the proceeds 
should be devoted in the first instance to the improvement 
of t^e financial situa’tion, especially to paying off debts. 
Otherwise there would be the danger of acting like a 
pr.vate gentleman who lives on his capital. This idea* 
is also to be recommended because, the proceeds of the 
tax are '^ot constant, but liable to fluctuations. It 
would be advisable to dpvote the proceeds principally in 
th'3-way*, and to allow a part to go towards extinguisWng 
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the debt of the communes, whose financial soundness 
is extremely important. This fundamental standpoint 
does not exclude the possibility that in a national crisis 
the tax may be exceptionally applied to othey important 
purposes, as for example to the completion of our arma- 
ments on land and sea. 

There are tv/o objections — one economic, the other 
§thical — which may be urged against this right of the 
State or the Empire to inherit. It is . argued that the 
proceeds of the tax were drawn from the national wealth, 
that the State would grow richer, the peopfe poorer, and 
that in course of time capital ^would be united in the 
hand of the State, that the independent investor would be 
replaced by the official, and thus the ideal of Socialism 
would be realized. Secondly, the requirement that rela- 
tions, in order to inherit, must be specially mentioned 
in the will, is thought to be a menace to the coherence of 
the family. “ According to our pre,vailing law, the man 
who wishes to deprive his family of his fortune must do 
some positive act. He must make a will, in which he 
bequeathes the property to third persons, charitable 
institutions, or to any other object. It is thus brought 
before his mind that his natural heirs are his relations, 
his kin, and that he must make a will if he wishes to 
exclude his legal heirs. It is impressed upon him that he 
is interfering by testamentary disposition in the natural 
course of things, t*hat he is wilfully altpring it. The 
Imperial right of succession is based on the idea that the 
community stands nearer to the individi^ than his 
family. This is in its inmost significance a socialistic 
trait. The socialistic State, which deals with a society 
made up of atoms, in which every individual is freed 
from the bonds of family, while all are alike bound by a 
uniform socialistic tie, might put fcfrvvard a claim of this 
sort.”* 

Both objections are unconvincing. 

So long as the Statp uses the proceeds of the inheritances 
in order to liquidate debts and other outgoiii^sj which 
would have to be met otherwise the devolution of such 

i* Boiko V. Katte, in the Krei^seitung of November i8, 
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inheritances on the State is diifectly beneficial to all 
members of the Stalest because they have to pay less taxes. 
Legislation could easily prevent any accumulation of 
capital 4n»the hands of the State, since* if such results 
followed, this right of succession n^ight be restricte4, or 
the dreaded socialization of the State be prevented in 
other ways. The science of finance could unquestionably 
arrange that. There is no necessity to push the ,scheme 
to its extreme logical conclusion. 

The so-called ethical objections are still less tenable. 
If a true sen.se of family ties exists, the owner of property 
will norfail to make a w^ll, which is an extremely simple 
process under the present law. If such ties are weak, 
they are assuredly not strengthened by the right of 
certain next of kin to be the heirs of a man from whom 
they kept aloof in life. Indeed, the Crown’s right of 
inheritance would produce probably the result that more 
wills were made, aqd thus the sense of family ties would 
actually be strengthened. The “ primitive German sense 
of law,” which finds expression in the present form of the 
law of succession, and is summed up in the notion that the 
family is nearer to the individual than the State, has so 
far borne the most mischievous results. It is the root 
from which the disruption of Germany, the particularism 
and the defective patriotism of our nation, have grown 
up. It is well that in the coming generation some check 
on this movement should be found,* and that the signifi- 
cance of the State for the individual, no less than for the 
family, should be thoroughly understood. 

These niore or less theoretical objections are certainly 
not weighty enough to negative a proposal like that of 
introducing this Imperial right of succession if the 
national danger demands direct and rapid help and the 
whole future of Gernuuiy is at stake. 

Tf, therefore, no other proposals are forthcoming by 
which an, equally large revenue can be obtained, the 
immediate reintroduction of such^ a law of succession 
appeairs**a necessity, and will greatly benefit our sorely- 
pressed country. *Help is urgently needed, and there 
W.ttBid»be good prospects of Mich law being passgd in 
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the Reich'tag if the Government does not disguise the 
true state of the political position. • 

Political preparations are not less essential than 
financial. We see that all the nations of the^orld are 
busily securing themselves against the attack of more 
powerful opponents by alliances or ententes, and are 
winning allies in order to carry out their own objects. 
Efforts are also often made to stir up ill-feeling between 
the other States, so as to have a free hand for private 
schemes. This is the policy bn which England has built 
up her power in Europe, in order to continue her world 
policy undisturbed. She cannoj be justly blanfiied for 
this; for even if she has acted with complete disregard 
of political morality, she has built up a mighty Empire, 
which is the object of all policy, and has secured to the 
English people the possibility of the most ambitious 
careers. We must not deceive ourselves as to the prin- 
ciples of this English policy. We ipust realize to our- 
selves that it is guided exclusively by unscrupulous 
selfishness, jhat it shrinks from no means of accom- 
plishing its aims, and thus shows admirable diplomatic 
skill. 

There must be no self-deception on the point that 
political arrangements have only a qualified value, that 
they are always concluded with a tacit reservation. 
Every treaty of alliance presupposes the rebus sic stanti- 
bus ; for since it muk satisfy the interests of each con- 
tracting party, it clearly can only hold as long as those 
interests are really benefited. This*is a political principle 
that cannot be disputed. Nothing can compel a State 
to act counter to its own interests, on which those of its 
citizens depend. This consideration, however, imposes 
on the honest State the obligation of acting with the 
utmost caution when concluding a political arrangement 
and defining its limits in time, so as to avoid being forfced 
ihto a breach of its word. Conditions may arise which 
are more powerful th^n the most honourable intentions. 
The country’s own interests — considered, of c&ufse, in 
the highest ethical sense — must then turn the scale. 
“ Frederick the Great was all his' life long charged 
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treachery, because no treaty or alftance could ever induce 
him to renounce the right of free self-determination.”* 
The great statesman, therefore, will Gonclude political 
ententes* ot alliances, on whose continuance he wishes to 
be able to reckon, only if he is cbnvinced that eadh of 
the contracting parties will find such an arrangement to 
his true and unqualified advantage. Such an alliance is, 
as I have shown in another place, the Austro-German. 
The two States, from the nriilitary no less than from the 
political ^aspect, are in the happiest way complements 
of eac^ other. The German theatre of war in the east 
will be pfotected by Ausiria from any attempt to turn our 
flank on the south, while we can guard the northern 
frontier of Austria and outflank any Russian attack on 
Galicia. * 

Alliances in which each contracting party has different 
interests will never hold good under all conditions, and 
therefore cannot represent a permanent political system. 

“ There is no alliance or agreement in the worI 3 that 
can be regarded as effective if it is not fastened by the 
bond of the common and reciprocal interests ; if in any 
treaty the advantage is all on one side and the other 
gets nothing, this disproportion destroys the obligation.” 
These are the words of Frederick the Great, our foremost 
political teacher pace Bismarck. — 

We must not be blinded in politics by personal wishes 
and hopes, but must look things calmly in the face, and 
try to forecast the probable attitude of the other States 
by reference to their 'own interests. Bismarck tells us 
that ” Illusions are the greatest danger to the diplomatist. 
He must take for granted that the other, like himself, 
seeks nothing but his own advantage.” It will prove 
waste labour to atten.pt to force a great State by diplo- 
ma^c arrangements to actions or an attitude which 
oppose its real interests. When a crisis arises, the weight 
of these interests will irresistibly turn the scale. 

When^Napoleon III. planned was: against Prussia, he 
tried to effect an alliance with Austia and Italy, and 

Archduke Albert 'v/as actually in Paris to conclude the 
• • 

♦ Treitschke, Deutsche*Geschichte,’* i., pp. 52-53. 

18 
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military negotiations.* c These probably were going on, 
as the French General Lebrun was ip Vienna on the same 
errand. Both countries left France in the lurch" so soon 
as the first Prussian flag flew victoriously on the .heights 
of tlje Geisberg. A statesman less biassed than Napoleon 
would have foreseen this, since neither Austria nor Italy 
had sufficient interests at stake to meddle in such a war 
under unfavourable conditions. 

France, in a similar spirit of selfish national interests, 
unscrupulously brushed asidfe the Conventions of Alge- 
ciras, which did not satisfy her. She will squally disre- 
gard all further diplomatic arrangements intended to 
safeguard Germany’s commercial interests in Morocco 
so soon as she feels strong enough, since it is clearly her 
interest to be undisputed master in Morocco and to 
exploit that country for herself. France, when she no 
longer fears the German arms, will not allow any official 
document in the world to guarantee. German commerce 
and G^irman enterprise any scope in Morocco; and from 
the French standpoint she is right. 

The political behaviour of a State is governed only by 
its own interests, and the natural antagonism and grouping 
of the different Great Powers must be judged by that 
standard. There is no doubt, however, that it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to influenee the political grouping 
vviih purely selfish purposes ; such influence becomes 
possible only by the' genuine endeavour to further the 
interests of the State with which closer relations are 
desirable and to cause actual injury to its ^opponents. 
A policy whose aim is to avoid quarrel with' all, but to 
further the interests of none, runs the danger of dis- 

• When Colonel Stoffel, the well-known French Military Attache 
in Berlin, returned to Paris, and was received by the Emperor, and 
pointed out the danger of the position and tfie probable perfection of 
Prussia’s war preparations, the Emperor declared that he was better 
hiformed. He proceeded to take from his desk a nipmoir on the 
conditions of the Prussian army apparently sent to him by Archduke 
Albert, which came to quite different conclusions. The Eciperor had 
made the facts therein stated the basis of his political -and military 
calculations (Communications of Ck^onet Stoffel to the former 
Minister of War, v. Verdy, who put them at the service of the autfeor,) 
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pleasing everyone and of being Idft isolated in the hour 
of danger. , 

A successful policy, therefore, cannot be followed 
without^ taking chances and facing risks. It must be 
conscious of its goal, and keep this*goal steadily in wew. 
It must press every change of circumstances and all 
unforeseen occurrences into the service of its own ideas. 
AbovQ all things, it must he ready to seize the 4)syqJiD- 
logical moment, and take bold action if the general 
position of affairs indicates the possibility of realizing 
political ambitions or of waging a necessary war under 
favourable conditions. “ The great art of policy,” writes 
Frederick the Great, “ i^ not to swim against the stream, 
but to turn all events to one’s own profit. It consists 
rather in deriving (advantage from favourable conjunc- 
tures than in preparing such conjunctures.” Even in his 
Rheinsberg days he acknowledged the principle to which 
he adhered all his lii^ : “ Wisdom is well qualified to keep 
what one possesses ; but boldness alone can acqwire.” 
“ I give you a problem to solve,” he said to hi§ councillors 
when the death of Emperor Charles VI. was announced. 
“ When you have the advantage, are you to use it or 
not ?” 

Definite, clearly thought out political goals, wise fore- 
sight, correct summing up alike of one’s own and of 
foreign interests, accurate estimation of the forces of 
friends and foes, bold advocacy of the interests, not only 
of the mother-country, but also of allies, and daring courage 
when the critical hour* strikes — these are the great laws 
of political and military success. 

The political preparation for war is included in them. 
He who is blinded by the semblance of power and cannot 
resolve to act, will never be able to make political pre- 
paratioqs for the inevitable war with any success. “ The 
braggart feebleness which travesties strength, the immoral 
claim which swaggers in the sanctity of historical rights 
the timidity which shelters its indecision behind empty 
and fonnSl excuses, never were more despised than by 
the. great Prussian JKing,” so H. v. Treitschke tells us. 
“ 0^1 Fatz ” must be our model in this respect, and rrgjst 
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teach us with remorseless realism so to guide our policy 
that the position of the political wolld may be favourable 
for us, and that ,we do not miss the golden opportunity. 

It is an abuse of language if our unenterprising age 
tries to stigmatize that energetic policy which pursued 
positive aims as an adventurist policy. That title can only 
be given to the policy which sets up personal ideals and 
fot’ows'them without just estimation of the real c'urrent 
of events, and so literally embarks on incalculable adven- 
tures, as Napoleon did in Mexico, and Italy in Abyssinia. 

A policy taking all factors into consideratiftn, and 
realizing these great duties of ;the State, whith are an 
historical legacy and are based on the nature of things, 
is justified when it boldly reckons with the possibility of 
a war. This is at once apparent If one considers the 
result to the State when war is forced on it under dis- 
advantageous circumstances. I need only instance 1806, 
and the terrible catastrophe to which»the feeble, unworthy 
peadtT policy of Prussia led. 

In this respect the Russo-Japanese War speaks a clear 
language. Japan had made the most judicious prepara- 
tions possible, political as well as military, for the war, 
when she concluded thq treaty with England and assured 
herself of the benevolent neutrality of America and 
Qima. Her policy, no less cfrcumspect than bold, did 
not shrink from beginning at the psychological moment 
the war which was essential for the attaioment of her 
political ends. Russia was not prepared in eitlrer respect. 
She had been forced into a hostile position with Germany 
from her aliiance with France, and therefore dared not 
denude her west front in order to place sufficient forces 
in the Far East. Internal conditions, moreover, com- 
pelled her to retain large masses of soldiers in the western 
part of the Empire. A large proportion of the troops put 
Jnto the field against Japan were therefore only inferior 
reserves. None of the preparations required by the 
political position had been made, although tl^g .conflict 
had long been seen to be inevitable. Thus the war began 
with disastrous retreats, and wgs neyer conducted with 
any real vigour. There is, no doubt that things w6uld 
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have fun a different course had ‘Russia made resolute 
preparations for the inevitable struggle and had opened 
the campaign by the offensive. 

England, too, was politically surprised by the Boer 
War, and consequently had not* taken any military 
precautions at all adequate to her aims or suited to give 
weight to political demands. 

Tw^ points stand out clearly from this considei^tioci- 

First of all there is a reciprocal relation between the 
military ^and political preparations for war. Proper 
politicjil prephrations for war are only made if the states- 
man is sftpported by a ^military force strong enough to 
give weight to his demands, and if he ventures on nothing 
which he cannot carry through by arms. At the same 
time the army must*be developed on a scale which takes 
account of the political projects. The obligation imposed 
on the General to stand aloof from politics in peace as 
well as in war onlyliolds good in a limited sense. The 
War Minister and the Head of the General Staff nru'^t be 
kept an courant with the all-iluctuating phases of policy ; 
indeed, they must be allowed a certain influence over 
policy, in order to adapt their measures to its needs, and 
are entitled to call upon the statesman to act if the 
military situation is peculiarly favourable. At the same 
time the Minister who conducts foreign policy inust.jjij 
his side, never lose sight of what i§ in a military sense 
practicable ; he must be constantly kept informed of the 
precise degree in which army and navy are ready for 
war, since ^e must nfiver aim at plans which cannot, if 
necessary, be carried out by war. A veiled or open 
threat of war is the only means the statesman has of 
carrying out his aims; for in the last resort it is always 
the realization of the possible consequences of a war which 
indtjees the opponent to give in. Where this means is 
renounced, a policy of compromise results, which satisfies 
neither party and seldom produces a permanent settle- 
ment ;,w]jile if a statesman annouaces the possibility of 
recourse to the arbitrament of arms, his threat must be no 
empty one, but must*be ^ased on real power and firm deter- 
misatioti if it is not to end itj political and moral defeat. 
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The second point, clearly brought before us, is ^that a 
timid and hesitating policy, whicK leaves the ^initiative 
to the opponent and shrinks from ever carrying out its 
purpose with warlike methods, always creates an un- 
favourable military position. History, as well as theory, 
tells us by countless instances that a far-seeing, energetic 
policy, yvhich holds its own in the face of all antag^^nism, 
aT?vays reacts favourably on the military situation. 

In this respect war and policy obey the same laws ; 
great results can only be expected where, political and 
military foresight and resolution join hands. 

If we regard from this standpoint the political prepara- 
tion for the next war which Germany will have to fight, 
we must come to this conclusion : tlje more unfavourable 
the political conjuncture the greater the necessity for a 
determined, energetic policy if favourable conditions are 
to be created for the inevitably threatening war. 

Sfl(,,long as we had only to reckon" on the possibility of 
a war ’on two fronts against France and Russia, and could 
count on h^elp in this war from all the three parties to 
the Triple Alliance, the position was comparatively 
simple. There were, then, of course, a series of various 
strategical possibilities', but the problem could be reduced 
to a small compass : strategical attack on the one side, 
^ategical defence on the other, or, if the Austrian army 
was taken into calcirlation, offensive action on both sides. 
To-day the situation is different. 

We must consider England, well as France and 
Russia. We must expect not only an attack by sea on 
our North Sea coasts, but a landing of English forces 
on the continent of Europe and a violation of Belgo- 
Dutch neutrality by our enemies. It is also not incon- 
ceivable that England may land troops in Schleswig or 
Jutland, and try to force Denmark into war with us. 
it seems further questionable whether Austria will be 
in a position to support us with all her forces, whether 
she will not rather be compelled to safeguarck her own 
particular interests on her south and, south-east frontiers. 
An attack by France through Switzerland is alsQ increas- 
ingly probable, if a complete reorganization of ‘the 
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grouping of the European States Ws effected. Finally, we 
should Jae seriously menaced in the Baltic if Russia gains 
time to reconstruct her fleet. 

All ‘these unfavourable conditions will certainly not 
occur simultaneously, but under •certain not impoesible 
political combinations they are more or less probable, and 
must be taken into account from the military aspect. The 
miliary situation thus created is very unfavourable. , • 

If under such uncertain conditions it should be neces- 
sary to ^lace the army on a war footing, only one course 
is left: we ;Aust meet the situation by calling out strategic 
reserves^ which must b^ all the stronger since the political 
conditions are so complicated and obscure, and those 
opponents so strong on whose possible share in the war 
we must count. The strategic reserve will be to some 
extent a political one also. A series of protective 
measures, necessary in any case, would have to be at 
once set on foot, Lmt the mass of the army would not b8 
directed to any definite point until the entire siiQation 
was clear and all necessary steps could he considered.' 
Until that moment the troops of the strategic reserve 
would be left in their garrisons or collected along the 
railway lines and at railway centres in such a way that, 
when occasion arose, they could be despatched in any 
direction. On the same*principle the rolling-stock onj^ie 
lines would have to be kept in readiness, the necessary 
time-tables for the different transport arrangements drawn 
up, and Stores secured in safe depots on as many different 
lilies of (narch as possible. Previous arrangements for 
unloading at the railway stations must be made in accord- 
ance with the most various political prospects. We should 
in any case be forced to adopt a waiting policy, a strategic 
defensive, which under present conditions is extremely 
uiifavDurable ; we "should not be able to prevent an in- 
vasion by one or other of our enemies. 

No proof is necessary to show that a war thus begun 
cannptjiold out good prospects. of success. The very 
bravest .army must succumb if led against a crushingly 
superior force unfler ^most unfavourable conditions. A 
militafy investigation of tl\e situation shows that a plan 
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of campaign, siich as wQuld be required here on the /nner 
line, presents, under the modern system of “mass” armies, 
tremendous difficulties, and has to cope with ^rategic 
conditions of the most unfavourable kind. , , 

Th^ disadvantages ,of such a situation can only be 
avoided by a policy which makes it feasible to act on the 
offensive, and, if possible, to overthrow the one antagonist 
before the other can actively interfere. On this initiative 
our safety now depends, just as it did in the days of 
Frederick the Great. We must look this truth boldly in 
the face. Of course, it can be urged that an a*ttack is 
just what would produce an unfavourable positio'n for 
us, since it creates the condition/ on which the Franco- 
Russian alliance would be brought into activity. If we 
attacked France or Russia, the ally would be compelled 
to bring help, and we should be in a far worse position 
than if we had only one enemy to fight. Let it then be 
the task of our diplomacy so to shufflg the cards that we 
may attacked by France, for then there would be 
■ reasonable prospect that Russia for a time would remain 
neutral. 

This view undoubtedly deserves attention, but we must 
not hope to bring about this attack by waiting passively. 
Neither France nor Russia nor England need to attack 
in order to further their interests. So long as we shrink 
frolF/ attack, they can force us to submit to their will 
by diplomacy, as the ilpshot of the Morocco negotiations 
shows. . 

If we wish to bring about an attaek by our opponents, 
we must initiate an active policy which, without attacking 
France, will so prejudice her interests or those of England, 
that both these States would feel themselves compelled to 
attack us. Opportunities for such procedure are offered 
both in Africa and in Europe, and' anyone who has 
attentively studied prominent political utterances can 
easily satisfy himself on this point. . 

In opposition to these ideas the view is frequently put 
forward that we should wait quietly and let tiAe' fight 
for us, since from the force of circumstances many prizes 
will ^11 into our laps which we tiave’ now to struggle 
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hard^or. Unfortunately such politicians always forget 
to state clearly and <eefinltely what facts are really working 
in their* own interests and what advantages will accrue 
to us .therefrom. Such political wisdom is not to be 
taken seriously, for it has no solid foundation. We,must 
reckon with the definitely given conditions, and realize 
that timidity and laissez-aller have never led to great 
resuHs. ^ , 

It is impossible for anyone not close at hand to decide 
what steps and measures are imposed upon our foreign 
policy, in order to secure a favourable political situation 
should the pending questions so momentous to Germany’s 
existence come to be settled by an appeal to arms. This 
requires a full and accurate knowledge of the political 
and diplomatic position which I do not possess. One 
thing only can be justly said : Beyond the confusion and 
contradictions of the present situation we must keep 
before us the great issues which will not lose their im* 
portance as time goes on. , • 

Italy, which has used a favourable monjent in order 
to acquire settlements for her very rapidly increasing 
population (487,000 persons emigrated from Italy in 1908), 
can never combine with France and England to fulfil 
her political ambition of winning the supremacy in 
the Mediterranean, since both these States themselves 
claim this place. The effort to break up the Tfi^e 
Alliance has momentarily favoured the Italian policy of 
expansion. But this incident does not alter in the least 
the fact that the true* interest of Italy demands adherence 
to the Triple Alliance, which alone can procure her Tunis 
and Biserta. The importance of these considerations will 
continue to be felt. 

Turkey also cannot permanently go hand-in-hand with 
Eijgland, France, and Russia, whose policy must always 
aim directly at the annihilation of present-day Turkey. 
Islam hae now as ever her most powerful enemies *in 
England and Russia, and will, sooper or later, be forced 
to join uie Central European Alliance, although we com- 
mitted the undout>ted blunder of abandoning her in 
Morocto. 
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There is no true comrfiunity of interests between Rfhssia 
and England ; in Central Asia, iif Persia, as , in the 
Mediterranean, their ambitions clash in spite of all con- 
ventions, and the state of affairs in Japan and ‘China 
is foiling on a crisis tvhich is vital to Russian interests 
and to some degree ties her hands. 

All these matters open out a wide vista to German 
stateksmabship, if it is equal to its task, and mak^ the 
general outlook less gloomy than recent political events 
seemed to indicate. And, then, our policy can count on 
a factor of strength such as no other State ’’possesses — 
on an army whose military efficiency, I am ccfnvinced, 
cannot be sufficiently valued. Not that it is perfect in 
all its arrangements and details. We have amply shown 
the contrary. But the spirit which aflirnates the troops, 
the ardour of attack, the heroism, the loyalty which 
prevail amongst them, justify the highest expectations, 
i am certain that if they are soon t® be summoned to 
, arms, “their exploits will astonish the world, provided only 
that they are led with skill and determination. The 
German nation, too — of this I am equally convinced — 
will rise to the height of its great duty. A mighty force 
which only awaits the su^irnons sleeps in its soul. Who- 
ever to-day can awaken the slumbering idealism of this 
poajjle, and rouse the national* enthusiasm by placing 
before its eyes a worthy and comprehensible ambition, will 
be able to sweep this people on in united strength to the 
highest elforts and sacritices, and will achievd a truly 
magnificent result. * * 

In the consciousness of being able at any time to call 
up these forces, and in the sure trust that they will 
not fail in the hour of danger, our Government can firmly 
tread the path which leads to a splendid future ; but it 
will not be able to liberate all the forces of Gernijyny 
ui\/ess it wins her confidence by successful action and 
takes for its motto the brave words of Goethe : • 

Did defiance to every power ! 

Ever valiant, never cower U 
To the brave soldier cypen flies 
The golden gat^ of Paradise.” 



EPILOGUE 


After* I had practically finished the preceding pages, the 
Fra«co-Gcrman convention as to Morocco and the Congo 
Compensation were published ; the Turko-Italian War 
broke out ; the revolution in China assumed dimensions 
which point to the probability of new disorders in Eastern 
Asia ; and, lastl;^, it was known that not merely an 
entente cordiale, but a real offensive and defensive alliance, 
aimed at us, exists between France and England. Such 
an alliance does aot seem to be concluded permanenfly 
between the two States, but clearly every possibility of 
war has been foreseen and provided for. • 

I have been able to insert all the needful references to 
the two first occurrences in my text ; but the light which 
has lately-been cast on the ^nglo-French conventions 
compels me to make a few concluding remarks. 

The German Government, from important r^sfins 
which cannot be discussed, have ^considered it expedient 
to avoid, • under present conditions, a collision with 
Englancl or France at any cost. It has accomplished this 
object li?y the arrangement with France, and it may be, 
of course, assumed that no further concessions were 
attainable, since from the first it was determined not to 
fight at present. Only from this aspect can the attitude 
of the Governm,enL towards France and England be 
considered correct. It is quite evident from her whole 
attitude that Great Britain was resolved to take, the 
chance *of a war. Her immediate preparations for war, 
the. niitvements of her ships, and the attack of English 
high finance on the- foremost German banking establish- 
■ men^s, which took pl^ce at this crisis, exclude all doubt on 
the point. We have probably obtained the conoessiens 
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made by France only be|-;ause she thought the favou|&ble 
moment for the long-planned war had not yet come. 
Probably she will wait until, on the one hand, the Triple 
Alliance is still more loosened and Russia’s efficiency by 
sea arvd land is more aomplete, and until, on the other 
hand, her own African army has been so far strengthened 
that it can actively support the Rhine army. 

Xhl^ idea may sufficiently explain the Morocco p»ficy 
of the Government, but there can be no doubt, if the con- 
vention with France be examined, that it does not.satisfy 
fully our justifiable wishes. " 

It will not be disputed that the ccjmmercial and political 
arrangement as regards Morocco creates favourable condi- 
tions of competition for our manufacturers, entrepreneurs 
and merchants; that the acquisition ftf territory in the 
French Congo has a certain and perhaps not inconsider- 
able value in the future, more especially if we succeed in 
obtaining the Spanish enclave on the coast, which alone will 
make The. possession really valuable. On the other hand, 
what we obtaijned can never be regarded as a sufficient 
compensation for what we were compelled to abandon. 

I have emphasized in another place the fact that the 
commercial concessions which France has made are valu- 
able only so long as our armed force guarantees that they 
ar^observed ; the acquisitions in the Congo region must, 
as the Imperial Chancellor announced in his speech of 
November 9, igii, be regarded, not only from the point 
of view of their present, but of their future value ; but, 
unfortunately, they seem from this ptbcise point‘;of view 
very inferior to Morocco, for there can be no doubt that in 
the future Morocco will be a far more valuable possession 
for France than the Congo region for Germany, especially 
if that Spanish enclave cannot be obtained. The access to 
the Ubangi and the Congo has at prese'nt a more or legs 
theoretical value, and could be barred in case of war with 
us Ijy a few companies of Senegalese. • 

It would bfi mere selffdeception if we would see in the 
colonial arrangement which we have /iffected with France 
the paving of the way for a better underSUnding with^this 
State generally. It certainly ^canifot be assumed* 'that 
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FraJ^e will abandon the policy ©f revanche, which she has 
carried out for decides with energy and unflinching con-* 
sistency, at a moment when she is sure of being supported 
by England, merely because she has from opportunist con- 
siderations come to terms with us.about a desolate j:orner 
of Africa. No importance can be attached to this idea, in 
spite of the views expounded by the Imperial Chancellor, 
V. Bethmann-Hollweg, in his speech of November iqti. 
We need not, therefore, regard this convention as defini- 
tive. Jt is as liable to revision as the Algeciras treaty, 
and, indeet? offers, in this respect, the advantage that it 
creates*new opportunities of friction with France. 

The acquisition of territory in the Congo region means 
at first an actual loss of power to Germany ; it can only 
be made useful byAhe expenditure of large sums of money, 
and every penny which is withdrawn from our army and 
navy signifies a weakening of our political position. 
But, it seems to me, we must, when judging the question 
as a whole, not merely calculate the concrete, vjrfue of 
the objects of the exchange, but primarijy its political 
range and its consequences for our policy in its entirety. 
From this standpoint it is patent that the whole arrange- 
ment meaflg a lowering of our prestige in the world, for 
we have certainly surrendered our somewhat proudly 
announced pretension^ to uphold the sovereignty of 
Morocco, and have calmly submitted to the vioieTit in- 
fraction ofc the Algeciras convention by France, although 
we had •weighty interests at stake. If in the text of the 
Moroccp treaty sixth action was called an explanation 
of the treaty of igog, and thus the notion was spread 
that our policy had followed a consistent line, such ex- 
planation is tantamount to a complete change of front. 

An additional political disadvantage is that our rela- 
tjpns with Islani have changed for the worse by the 
abandonment of Morocco. I cannot, of course, judge 
whethef our diplomatic relations with Turkey Rave 
suffered, but there can be little jdoubt thafwe have lost 
prestige in the whQl^ Mohammedan world, which is a 
ma^er of the first importance for us. It is also a reason- 
able Assumption* that\he Morocco convention preci^xitajed 
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the action of Italy in Tripoli, and thus shook profoiydly 
rthe solidity of the Triple (\lliance. The increase of {rower 
which France obtained through the ac4uisition of Morocco 
made the Italians realize the importance of no longer 
delaying to strengthen their position in the Mediterranean. 

The* worst result of*our Morocco policy is, however, 
undoubtedly the deep rift which has been formed in con- 
sequence between the Government and the mass of the 
nattonalist party, the loss of confidence among large 
sections of the nation, extending even to classes ot 
society which, in spite of their regular opposition* to the 
Government, had heartily supported it as the represdhta- 
tiye of the Empire abroad. In th»is weakening of public 
confidence, which is undisguisedly shown both in the 
Press and in the Reichstag (although spme slight change 
for the better has followed the latest declarations of the 
Government), lies the great disadvantage of the Franco- 
Qerman understanding; for in the critical times which 
we shfill have to face, the Governmefit of the German 
Empire fnust be able to rely upon the unanimity of the 
whole {icople tf it is to ride the storm. The unveiling of 
the Anglo- P'rcnch agreement as to war removes all further 
doubt on this point. 

The existence of such relations between ETTgland and 
France confirms the view of the {political situation which 
I hewi tried to bring out in the various chapters of this 
book. They show that we are confronted by a firm 
phalanx of foes who, at the very least, are dete rmined 
t'> hinder any further e.xpansion of, Germany’^, power. 
With this object, they have done their best, not un- 
successfully, to break up the Triple Alliance, and they 
will not shrink from a war. The English Ministers have 
left no doubt on this point.* 

The official statements ot the English statesmen have, 
in* spite of all pacific assurances, shown clearly that the 
paths of English {)oiicy lead in the direction which I have 
indicated. 74?e warning against aggressive intentions 
issued tcr» Germany, aAd the assurance that ftngiand 
would ’Srtfpport her allies if nccesSiflry.with the sword,. 

*■ 6'/. speech of Sir K Grey on Noftfcmbrfr 27, tqii. 
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clearly define the limits tliat Germany may not transgress 
if sheVishes to avoid war with England. The meaning 
of the English Minister’s utterances is not altered by his 
declaraUOjfi that England would raise no protest against 
new acquisitions by Germany in Africa. England knows 
too well that every new colonial acquisition means pri- 
marily a financial loss to Germany, and that we could not 
lon^defend our colonies in case of war. They for qj objects 
which can be taken from us if we are worsted. Meanwhile 
a clear commentary on the Minister’s speech may be 
found in the*fact that once more the Budget includes a 
considerg.ble increase in the naval estimates. 

In this position of aflfairs it would be more than ever 
foolish to count on any change in English policy. Even 
English attempts at a rapprochement must not blind us 
aV to the real situation. We may at most use them to 
delay the necessary and inevitable war until we may 
fairly imagine we have some prospect of success. 

If the. Imperial Government was of the opinion that it 
was necessary in the present circumstances to avoid war, 
still the situation in the world generally shows there can 
only be a.short respite before we once more face the ques- 
tion whether we will draw the sword for our position in the 
world or ren^Sunce such position dhee and for all. We must 
not in any case wait un^l our opponents have completed 
their arming and decide that the hour of attack has c&m€. 

We must.’.se the respite we still enjoy for the most 
energetic.warlike preparation, according to the principles 
which I have alrea(% laid down. All national parties 
must rally round the Government, which has to represent 
our dearest interests abroad. The willing devotion of the 
people must aid it in its hold determination and help to 
pave the way *©• military, and political success, without 
carrying still further the disastrous consequences of the 
Mdi-occo policy by unfruitful and frequently unjustified 
criticism ^nd by thus widening the gulf between Govern- 
ment and people. We may expect from the Jiiovernment 
that it v^l prosecute the military and political preparatiqn 
for war with the e»er^ which the situation demands, iit 
cl^ar'ftiiowledge df th«» dangers threatening us, but^ alsg 
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in correct appreciationtof our Ikatioual needs and^(^t the 

warlike strength of our people, an<| that' it wilhnot let 
any conventional scruples distract it from this object. 

Repeal of the Five Years Act, reconstruction, of the 
armjt on an enlarged, basis, accelerated progress in our 
naval armaments, preparation of sufficient financial means 
— these are requirements which the situation calls for. 
N,ew and creative ideas must fructify our policy, ar^i'lead 
fr to’ the happy goal. 

The political situation offers many points on jvhich to 
rest our lever. England, too, is in a most difficult^osi- 
tion. The conflict of her interests with Russia’s jn Persia 
and in the newly arisen Dardanelles question, as well as 
the power of Islam in the most important parts of her 
colonial Empire, are the subjects of«q)ermanent anxiet.;; 
in Great Britain. Attention has already been called -^o 
the significance and difficulty of her relations with North 
t\merica. France also has considerable obstacles still to 
suriftoimt in her African Empire, before it can yield its 
full fruits. Jhe disturbances in the Far East will prob- 
ably fetter Russia’s forces, and England’s interests will 
suffer in sympathy. These are all conditions -which an 
energetic and far-sighted German policy Q^n utilize in 
order to influence the general political situation in the 
interests of our Fatherland. % 

* If people and Government stand together, resolved to 
guard the honour of’Germany and make every sacrifice 
of blood and treasure to insure the future of oar country 
and our State, we can face approaching events*with con- 
fidence in our rights and in our strength ; then we need 
not fear to fight for our position in the world, but we may, 
with Ernst Moritz Arndt, raise our hands to heaven and 
cry to God : 

“ From the height of the starry sky 
May thy ringing sword flash bright i 
Let every craven cry 
Be silenced by thy might 1" 


auxiao Aim wsi, tm, f«un£«, ovuvros^ 






